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ABSTRACT 


John William De Forest is usually treated as either 
an early sealist tor tastransittional writenmiethis studyttries 
to establish that he was a literary artist-—~-something which 
historically-minded critics have generally neglected to 
insist “upoen-. +"le “does this “by “examining the’ two «major 
components: “of De’ Forest's art, the social fable and the 
novel of manners. 

De"*Forest “was 7a “constant ‘critic"oFf American "society. 
He@was "partrcubarhy concerned wireh sthelmoraliland social 
limitations of the provincial ideas which he believed to 
be**in“conflrict.-with more’ humane “and"progressive ones “He 
was also dismayed by contemporary social and political 
values which the ‘believed were destroying teadieronal “ones. 
He used literature to illustrate the clash of such moral 
and social ideas. These illustrations I define as social 
fables Pithat Hise ‘patterns of action tip iwhten +the fcharacters 
are symbols or types of various ideas. 

De Forestssought to portray.as wellvas torcriticize 
American society. This committed him to a presentation of 
life and people, not of concepts and allegorical embodiments. 
Theretore, he. worked within the traditions of the novel -of 
manners by describing habitual conduct, customs, conventions, 


and mores. 
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De Forest was a successful literary artist when he 
combined and made interdependent the social fable and the 
novel of manners. The social fable thus gave form to the 
novel of manners and the novel of manners gave life to the 
social fable. 

To support this contention, I examine De Forest's 
minor works as failures to fuse social fables with 
complementary and vivifying studies of manners. I then 
examine, at length and in chronological order, De Forest's 
best novels. In spitesofecertainetflaws, most notably De 
BRoOLest s tendency to resort to the sentimental love 
formulae of popular fiction, these works achieve a high 
measure of success. Miss Ravenel's Conversion (1867), 
Kate Beaumont (1872), Honest John Vane (1875), and Playing 
the Mischief (1875) show that, between the close of the 
Civil War and the end of the Grant Administration, De 
Forest was, quite simply, America's best novelist. This 
work has been unjustly ignored for too long: on the basis 
of it, De Forest deserves a place of respect in the 


pantheon of nineteenth-century American novelists. 
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CHAPTER: I 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1898, John William De Forest ended a seventeen 
VecrerotlCnco witnetie puplication of higytinal novel, A 
Lover's Revolt. The New York Times marked the event by 
having Edwin Oviatt conduct an interview with the aging 
author for its "Authors at Home” series. With his 
introductory remarks Oviatt underlined the sad fate of De 
POrest ss Leputation: 

His name suggests little to the reader now, and many 
would’ have* to, dust" up, their’ memories’ a bit to place 
him at all. Yet thirty years ago he was a famous 
writer, as famous as any in America in his time. 
ees COlNpe Lent. Critics gave aim ethe: honor or. being 
the greatestoof diving novelists yin) America, articles 
GiscritlLCal sincent .On his work, were printed =in the 
monthlies; yet how few to-day know anything about his 
"Kate Beaumont," or have read "The Wetherell [sic] 
Affair," or have even heard of "Overland"? 
Oviatt rhetom calaques tion! aboutrntherextent of Dex Forest's 
popular reputation was answered less than three years later 
when an anonymous reviewer of The Downing Legends: Stories 
im RhymeeCo0d) ‘admi tredcthat, «ty ) W.) De Worestmisjmas ‘we 
learn from the title page of the work before us, author of 
fourteen previous works, and alas! we have never heard of 


2 


him before this day." De Forest's body of work is 


actually even more extensive than the reviewer realized. 
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iteineludes £Ewo wolumessecachy, of. history; ofj memoirss(not 
published during his lifetime), and of poetry, at least two 
@ozennarticies and reviews, about fifty short stories, and 
fourteen novels, at least three of which, as this essay 
will argue, are among the finest novels written in 
nineteenth-century America. 

Born on March 31, 1826, at Humphreysville (later 
Seymour) in Connecticut, De Forest had a breadth of 
experience unusual. for.,an.AmericansauthorsOfthisriimes KHis 
family felt that he was too feeble to endure an education 
at nearby Yale.and.sent him abroad in 1846 to. live in 
Syria with his brother Henry, a medical missionary. Before 
his return .to .America .in,1847, ~he.was.able to pay “brief 
visits to Greece, Turkey, and the Holy Land. Once home, 
he applied himself to historical scholarship and, in 1850, 
signed. a contract .for-the publication of chig tims tbook, 
Known Period,to, 1850 (185) a.-Possibly because he was 
inspired by the success of this book which was reissued in 
1852 and again in 1853, De Forest, who had already begun 
a lengthy visit to Europe by the time it was published, 
seemed decided on, a career as.,.an historian.® He, came, to 
feel, however, .that he. did not, have a sufficient -command 
Of Latin 0. besa wood historian... Still determined to be 
an author, he turned his attention to poetry which 
especially, mmirigued him? although it was a form for which 


he. had scarcely..any, talent... Thus, it,was,not until he 
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Pervuried? eo the, United States, either@Late Aanwlest ormearly 
im 18557 that” he committed himself-seriously"as alwriter®ot 
EP CuLOur 

De Forest ™s travels were of benefit to his develop— 
ment as. an artrsc. “Wwhile* in Europe? he *had@weitten to’ his 
DEOGheEr Andrew thatjy ".~. = amman= cannot“weiter wrtnour being 
interested in his subject; unless, indeed, he is driven to 
PEenddvyednuer Gdayepy want OL preadq. "© DE vs" poss LDLexthat 
his experiences, by giving him topics which interested him 
and which magazines would Pubidene! may have helped him to 
recognize his talent as a writer of prose. He was also 
aovee LOMmUCLLizZe, Chemarticles™ he nad written= in ttwowbooks, 
Oriental Acquaintance: Or *hetters from™’Syria (1856) and 
HuUroOpean- Acquaintance; being Sketches of People in Murope 
(1858). More importantly, De Forest was now able to look 
at his Own society from a more sophisticated, relative, ‘and 
ColeicaimVleWwpDOli Lor, as Janes F wiioitmhass said, “his 
American provincialism had been subdued by his 
travels... ."8 Evidence of this is present throughout 
his fiction, but might best be signalled by his own comment, 
in Huropean Acquaintance, Ayes the value of studying 
foreign languages and character: "Now all wisdom is surely 


not confined by American shores, and even religion seems 


to have existed before the Declaration of Independence. "? 
De Forest's critical’ perspective was turtner 
widened by his experiences upon his return to America. In 


New Haven, he met Harriet Silliman Shepard, daughter of Dr. 
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Charles Upham Shepard. Dr. Shepard was an internationally 
famous geologist who held simultaneous academic appointments 
at Amherst College and at Charleston Medical College. He 
was most famous as a lecturer on mineralogy but, according 
Lomwanes blight, awhoo otal ls to. clte. hiss souncesor 
information, he was also "a popular lecturer in both the 


1ulO De Forest 


North and South on the subject of 'Manners. 
accompanied the Shepards to Be eetone November; “LG55- 

He returned to spend at least two winters there after his 
Matbriage fo Harriet .on June 5, 1856.11 He was also there 
briefly in 1861, when the South was preparing for the Civil 
War, in order to take his wife, who had spent the winter in 
Charleston, back to the safety of the North. 

De Forest's stays in Charleston gave him a knowledge 
of the ante—-bellum South that few Northerners ever acquired. 
Since Dr. Shepard was a respected member of the community, 
De Forest was able to be an active participant in 
Charleston's cultural ite. aahe was) for snstance sable’ to 
attend meetings of very select groups. These meetings 
featured the reading of learned papers by many of the most 
famous men of the day, open discussion, and an elegant 
supper. 14 Suchsparkaeci pation permitted /himsco cee much 
Wwhicn Hhencould somire in the Southern aristocracy. He felt 
that his associates provided strong evidence to support 
Charleston's boast that in_"“intellects, morals, and manners 
it stood head and shoulders above any other American 
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municipality. This sympathetic knowledge of the South, 
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which complemented his knowledge of his native North, 
enabled, De-Forest to,look at Southernersswith¢faramore 
objectivity than might be expected of a Northerner during 
thataturbulenteecra.jxAs» then possibility ,ofvarmedaconflict 
grew greater, for instance, he recognized that both sides 
would remain rigid in their determination to hold on to 
their own peculiar ways and views. Southerners, he 
Lronicallyndeclanedyin whe AtlanticyMonthlyadnnis6l ahlisee 
but one side of the shield,--which is quite different, as 
we know, from the custom of the rest of mankina. "14 
During his first visit to Charleston, De Forest was 


1s but he was never 


quike,ireeyofeabol itzionist sentiment, 
converted to the Southern stand on slavery. He wrote to 
has femily,<"Inamasti£i as tarnas .the)pobitics tof cthe 
matter are concerned, as well as the remote question of 
PUSELCEAOR/injusticeye I believeoin -FreesSoils»\Kansas 
Squatters» Shanpisrpitles, sand sMr. sewarg. "79 When war 
broke out, therefore, he joined the Union cause. His 
position was given concise expression in a poem, 
L@ampataning, tein which ehesealtled)the ewan," Thatyotrite 
'twixt valiant right and valiant wrong, / 'Twixt anarchy and 
crystallizing awe bios 

De Forest received a commission as a captain in 
the 12th Connecticut.Volunteers on January 1, 1862, and 
served in the Louisiana campaign under Generals Butler and 


Banks, and in the Virginia campaign under General Sheridan. 


Following the war he served with The Freedmen's Bureau in 
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Greenville, South Carolina.” Later, “he "summarized his 

feeb Gary oct Vice. = Counting Service in "war and peace, 1 was 
six and a half years under the colors. I was in three 
storming parties, six days of field engagement, and 
Ei@rey=cix days Of Srege duty, “making forty-six |sic| days 
under fire, "18 

Before he began his military service, De Forest was 
already a professional ‘man “of “letters who had published, “in 
addition to the history of the Indians and the two travel 
books already mentioned, two novels-—-"Witching Times," 
serialized in Putnam's Monthly Magazine in ten installments, 
Daceininers, PagoO LOmSepLeEMmueL, LOol, ahd oecacClires OL, pine 
Mystery of the Westervelts (1859) --and over a dozen stories 
and articles in various magazines. The majority of this 
work still possesses some interest because De Forest 
revealed himself to be a writer of strong intellect with a 
keen sense of observation and a ready wit. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that De Forest's early work was more a 
Promise Of *ruture -Lultiliment thar the accomplishment of 2 
finished artist. ‘His’ apprenticeship ended, “however, with 
the war. 

Dearorest Ss fillitary service deprived nim-or Ghe 
time to devote himself exclusively "to Ivterary activity, 
bupeteecd d-rewardenim With’a wealth*ot=personal-experréence 
and an abundance of native materials he could utilize when 
he resumed his interrupted career. While still on active 


duty, in tact, he began a period of “intense literary 
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activity) whichwasted until, 1881, by, pubbkishingiin Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine (September, 1864), "The First Time 
Undenrt! ime, 1 stcheiting tals instaldment :ofidl seriesvicoimanticles 
based on his experiences as a soldier during the war and 
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Personal experience also formed the basis 
of his novel about the war years, Miss Ravenel's Conversion 
from Secession to Loyalty (1867). This novel was followed 
by a steady stream of essays and stories as well as by eleven 
other novels, the most notable of which are Kate Beaumont 
(1872), Honest John Vane (1875), and Playing the Mischief 
(li87-5)). 

Ulbrtimateiysh asyyGhis ¢study).widd w;ontend, his 
reputation should be based on his achievement in the four 
novels I have just mentioned. They demonstrate him to have 
been iat least yiromek8e/ to 18/5 quite «simplyicthe’ best 
novelist in America. Admittedly, the competition for that 
title was not as fierce as it was to become in the 1880's. 
It was an age ruled by the women sentimentalists. Vying for 
massive popularity were Augusta Jane Evans's St. Elmo (1867), 
Elizabeth Phelps Ward's The Gates Ajar (1868), Mrs. 

E. D. E. N. Southworth's The Maiden Widow (1870) and 
Self-—Raised (1876), and the male entries which displayed the 
same strain of sentimental piety, Edward Payson Roe's 
Barriers Burned Away (1872) and Opening a Chestnut Burr 
(1874). Among those writers still respected today, Howells, 
James;<°and ‘Twain were istill engaged upon their early, less 


significant work, and only Edward Eggleston had produced his 
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most notable novel... His Hoosier. Schoolmaster .(1871) was:a 
bestiisel hen-uti itis more, honoured. asa--pioneerninge work of 
western realism than as a successful novel. Such facts may 
Seeman Lehale~w? oresity'is, cl aim,-to .anything but.histonic 
importance, but a reading of his novels quickly dispels that 
idea. They reveal him to be a genuine artist who gave some 
brilliance to an otherwise drab period. 

Although I wish to make a strong case for De Forest 
as an artist whose work deserves inclusion in the canon of 
important American novels, critical honesty compels me to 
acknowledge at the outset that he did produce some 
Gnnbarrasisingly rinepheworks iOne »reason fiorsthis, is,.thati De 
Korest idespéerately: slonged. for,-the,,~Einanetal security, which 
the popularity enjoyed by the ruling sentimentalists would 
give him. At the same time, he was contemptuous of the 
verypypublicche rhadictomsatisfy «, He,expressed ythis jicontempt 
iti cadbetternto iHowells on,.Marchell - 1819-5 \“1,pden\t 
understand why you and I havn't [sic] sold monstrously 
except on the theory that our novel-reading public is mainly 
female or a very juvenile public and wants something nearer 
its own mark-of .intellect.and taste, as, for,instance, 


20 in..a, (vain 


'Helen's Babies' and 'That Husband of Mine.'" 
Ssfortyto gain jpopularity;-De Forest .made concessions,to 
the taste he scorned. The result was a violation of his 
own artistic integrity, a result he acknowledged when he 
confessed ycin an 19886,Letcucer ttoiHowells, ‘that L.am,not 


always sincerely spoken in my stories. "7! 
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De Pores tyuneven did »,acquire .popularity,..but, he did 
display versatility in his quasi-deliberate quest for 
mediocrity. He produced in Overland (1871) a juvenile, 
melodramatic western adventure story which he later aptly 


ee 


SUDELCLCdy UAV Story for Boys. In the anonymous Justine's 


Lovers (1878), he attempted, as he admitted, "to imitate 


the ordinary ‘woman's novel.'"29 


Similarly, he said of 
Irene the Missionary (1879), "there is a large public which 
is interested in missions. I hope that I shall be guessed 


as a returned missionary, or a lady."74 


His delight “in 
these jejune hoaxes indicates that his original artistic 
seriousness atrophied when the public failed to respond 
Slgnrercanuly to his more important novels. *1 suspect that 
his final novels were written in an attempt to capitalize 
Onmiterary Lads. It is: likely; although I cannot prove 
Le by citing any documentary evidence, that in writing The 
Bloody Chasm (1881) De Forest was primarily motivated by 
Ehenspublic's acceptance of Civil War reconcrlracien: novels 
and that in writing A Lover's Revolt (1898) he had in mind 
its current enthusiasm for historical romances. 

De Forest's obsession with acceptance in the 
Marker-place did not manifest i1tself only in” the movels I 
have “just mentioned. Tt left 1ts*mark on even nis best 
fiction. In the Oviatt interview he explained why his 
novels contained love plots: 


They used to ask me why I always had a boy and a girl 
inotoveranrmy. bookegaeand Inused, te, tell such, people 
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10 
that it was the only kind of a plot a writer could get 
the public interested in. I believe that love will 
always be a principal theme of the novelists, just as 
Delo One Ocethesorimeci pal sthemes, of Jiferitselt- 

The conventional love interest, found in even his most 
Original fiction, is a weakness because it led De Forest 

to create characters who were wooden in comparison with 
Others in a novel. In his best novels, however, this weak~— 
ness is not of sufficient magnitude to destroy the success 
of the work as a whole. There he was able to overcome the 
Pipher Ons eOr thegconventional love story by imaking Git 
thematically functional and, hence, subservient to his 
larger aims. 

In spite of the lapses in artistry to which I have 
pointed, De Forest's were the best American novels written 
between the close of the Civil War and the end of the Grant 
Administration. It is deplorable that such an achievement 
Coula be largely forgotten or obscured, but the ignorance 
displayed by the reviewer of The Downing Legends is 
understandable. By 1901, the year of the review, none of 
his earlier work was in print. While his work had appeared 
Tieellecne Jeading journals, he had never been a writer 
with wide popularity. Nevertheless, he had achieved some 
fame, as Oviatt claims, but this was confined to a 
discrimimating civele of readers. De Forest 1ronicaily 
noted how limited his appeal had been when, after thanking 
William Deal Howells for praising him in the February, 1887 
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great man once for a little while, and missed knowing it?"26 
His most vocal champion, Howells continued to press De 
POrese 'seclaim=to-lasting =recognition~.* “Ihts Howells 
déceLared be Forest “to be+"one-of the masters of American 
fiction" whose novels had "commanded for him the admiration 
of those among his countrymen best fitted to know good 
WORK28%. 4 hed One indication of Howells's lack of success 
in-winning wider acclaim for De Forest is that these 
comments =were published “inthe same “year “as *the 
condescendingly ignorant review of The Downing Legends. 

For a lengthy period following De Forest's death 
on’ July 17; 1906, it seemed as if his reputation could not 
be "revived among any group of readers, ~however select. It 
was not until Miss Ravenel's Conversion, the best known of 
his little-known fictions, was republished in 1939 with a 
favourable introduction by Gordon Haight that anything 
vaguely resembling a revival of interest was inaugurated. 
Most of the ensuing critical discussion has concentrated on 
that aspect of De Forest's work which had led Howells to 
praise him as "a realist before realism was named. "78 When 
Haight himself declared, in The Literary History of the 
United States (1948), that De’ Forest was "The first 
American writer to deserve the name realist . ,u2g he 
statedrabold thesis which tended to confine the scope of 
later criticalw analysis. ~TheVextent of Dei forest's 
realism thus became central to the investigation of his 


novelst m#critics* after Haight argued that’ his claim was 
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Le 
extreme and had to be qualified. Harold H. Kolb, Jr., for 
example, has stated that, "It is more accurate to see De 
Forest as a transitional author" because he "uses both 
Bealast ie land nonrealistic techniques. "°° 

If this debate has seemed to limit or even retard 
De Forest's, claim for historical consideration as the first 
Bealist,a.t Nas also, had the positive) cifect wor focusing 
some attention on the work of a writer Edward Wagenknecht 
described as "perhaps the. most unjustly neglected of all 


, 3 
American writers.” “ 


The result is, as Alfred Appel, Jr. 
aechiy but aptly remarked, that ‘De. Forest thas belatedly 
won a place in our literary histories and has been 
SLi era lly recognized as an Unrecognized Writer and 
precursor of American realism. . 32 

Frank Bergmann feels that it is now probable that 
De Forest would again have to be reduced to "footnote 
Stapus mine thesliterary histories if 1t were nots loresthe 
facts that "there is no, consensus on the term realism" and 
that.) De, Forest's best work has both historic and 


1133 dhere is, however, still no 


Sic he eNpOrtLance:. 
agreement on the historic importance of De Forest's work 
Or lts artistic quality... Several critics, though, have 
suggested approaches which are useful in offering a new 
assessment of De Forest's achievement. 

In New England: Indian Summer, 1865-1915, Van Wyck 


Brooks praises De Forest because "he pictured American 


scenes and manners, in Connecticut, New York, the South, 
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13 
BnemWest ,Ciwi three breadthicof understanding» andva truth<to 
actuality ‘that were certainly unique at the moment. "34 
Brooks is Merinwtelysicoprect) iin; admi ring?) Dey Forest, for-:his 
"panoramic eye for American manners, "2° for in one 
felicitous phrase he has clearly identified a major element 
Of Derhorestiisiiant te Inchisystudy,.John Widlaiam De Forest 
(E965) ~aiJames* ag night «odows Brooks's dead, with his 
judgment ithat,i eiAGs his: best,. De Forest,-is, a, novelistof 
manners... ."°° Like Brooks;,.« he, does not? support, his 
claim with anything like an argument or extensive analysis 
designed to reveal precisely what the term means and how 
it can) besreanpiai ed to De: Forest .«. .Light dees: offer tsome 
very good readings of the novels, but they do not stress 
the distinct concerns of the novelist of manners and do 
net Ghomrparticulanly thow sheydutfers sirom sche novelist ein 
general. 

Pant) Of haghte iditiiculty isvno cdoubteducrto the 
fact that he realizes that De Forest is something more than 
a novelist of manners. He realizes what Brooks made no 
note of; that De Forest's temporal settings are as varied 
as his geographical settings, and that De Forest's panoramic 
eye was cast nearly as often over the past as on the 
present. Two of the books alluded to in Brooks's list of 
locales, for example, are set in the past. The action of 
Kate Beaumont, De Forest's only novel exclusively about the 
South, occurs in the ante-—bellum period, and that of 


Overland (1871), his only Western novel, occurs twenly years 
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Furthermore, “om "cwo 
occasions De Forest dealt with even remoter periods, that 
Cr thevoalem witchncratt delusions of 1692-93 in his first 
novel, Witching Fimes, and that of the American 
Revolutionary War in his last novel, A Lover's Revolt. 
Prranged aecording to uhe chronology of their ‘action, the 
novels which form this comparatively sweeping temporal 
Panorama constiture, as James W. Gargano has indicated, “a 
remarkably comprehensive fictional history of America" >8 
from the Salem trials to the scandals of Grant's adminis-— 
Gracion. 

Because historical and topical events which Light 
recognizes as "specific national traumatic experiences, ">? 


are sprominen. in most of De Forest's Liction, both hight 


and Gargano also call him a social historian. The limita~ 
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Lions Gf approaching De Forest as a soctal Avstorian become 


apparent when we understand the implications the term 


Pivccorven nas, LOL che critics. In -a subvey of De Borest 


LS 


WOU, DUD asned inthe November, 13/3 issue of “the AtVantac 


Monthly, Clarence Gordon said of his short tales, 


Many of these are certainly among the very best of our 
American magazine stories, and a portion of them have, 
beside their literary merit, value as materials for 
future history, so, aamirably, doethey, portray. the 
Wenner OL Lree. tone Of thought, ¢€tcs, Of certain 
portions Cfroun countrys. whilst there isea Jiteratness 
OF surroundings—<descriptions of scenery, War records, 
and political influences-—-that is wonderfully honest. 


Using this as the basis for one part, of hissinvestigation 


Of De; Forests, povels, Phivip.H., Ford, shates, that, (Almost 
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LS 
by definition, a social historian must be at least something 


ofa realist. "*1 


While there is some latitude suggested 
Dyechis. Femark,.Ford himself, bluntly declanes .that,,''to..the 
extent thatewDe Porest. wrote; good social. history, he. also 
wrote realistically."*? Ford's statement seems to make 
realism of method or technique (which assumes protean 
Shapes. since, coi tics havo, not agreed about its nature). the 
criterion for evaluating a novelist as a social historian. 
In addition, his criterion for success depends on 
establishing a correspondence between characters and 
settings ina novel. and the people and places in life 
itself. That is, this test of correspondence necessitates 
judging a work of art by an external. gauge, a task Ford 
undertakes when he tries to assess how accurately De Forest 
WinBromne. the slice «ft? hiss edt Oe 

Such, correspondence, theories may. very well. «indicate 
a serious misunderstanding of the relationship between art 
and life, *4 but what is of more immediate concern in the 
BSeesent sdascussionwiscithat «they.can lead ~Co.ossified 
responses: to De.Forest's art... In its simplest. and least 
objectionable forms, Seed eee manifests itself in the 
tendency to praise whatever in fiction seems to possess a 
degree of factual validity. Thus Ford expends considerable 
eneroyel neshowingsethat, De Fonest, s.characters are accurate 
as embodiments of actual types. Similarly, he and Light 


tend to concentrate on details, such as common-place 


settings, as indicators of merit. In this way they run the 
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risk of becoming trivial. More serious is the hardening 
of sensibilities which can occur when the correspondence 
theories are applied to the novelist as if he were really 
Wee CAngGenwstGrvyeand notgivetion.  OThisaistcevrdenteintthe 
critics' celebration of "objectivity" whenever they discover 
it. In the criticism of De Forest's work it reveals itself 
especially in the distaste for humour as a method of social 
CELELCIisMs+Cin pastwocublaryjeLight, *Ford;mana Gargano have 
erties zedeDesaForest' ror uUsing@caricaturessyeGargano;.for 
example, considers the use of caricature and satire to be 
a deviation from the control necessary to the serious 
artist. Thus, he says that De Forest "lapses into 
cCarieacuresandasatire” and “loses his’ artistic restraint 
and. . . becomes a satirist rather than an objective 
appraiser of Weeduite The most extreme example of the 
tendency to become numb to all but a select group of values 
must be the comments of Stanley T. Williams in the 
tntroducti one tot Der Forest! sucAt Volunteer! svAdventuresmen He 
applies the correspondence theory with a vengeance when he 
casually dismisses artistic considerations from his estimate 
of De Forest's’ achievement: 

we are not richly repaid, except for the revelation 

Of De Forest's art, fora reading,of Kate Beaumont 

(1872) or Honest John Vane (1875), two of the most 

engaging of his later novels. In the end, his fame 


must rest on the descriptions of war in the present 
text and on those also in Miss Ravenel's Conversion. 46 


To be- fair, it must beradmitted that Williams does not limit 


the test of worth to mere surface correspondence for he 
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i/ 
des crujbes> DeForest tas) "essentially a psycholédical 


realist."4/ 


Thus he says that De Forest's battle 
descriptions are more successful than his characterizations, 
which are generally singled out for praise by other critics, 
because he believes that all De Forest writes about war 
"has a sharper psychological validity than even his 

skilful analyses of personality, of, for example, the 


48 WildMams Goes noteorfer 


rather tedious Madame Larue." 
any test for determining his degrees of "psychological 
validity." Instead, his comment expresses again a bias for 
overtly dramatic correspondences which he seems to find 
monerstimulating® than a®"tedious” analysis of: ‘characters 

ih social® situations: 

It* seems’ to me, ‘then, that° critics who’ support 
realism have not done full justice to De Forest's work for 
twolreasonsve® First7omuch) of their criticism has 
concentrated’ on defining De’ Forest's place in literary 
history rather than on evaluating his actual achievement. 
SEcondiye there Critaicism”*PA*general’ conmrcs"one*to 
puzzlingthisvway throtgh a maze of elaborate definitions 
before catching a glimpse of the literary work because 
there are nearly as many modes or varieties of "realism" as 


49 The measurement 


there are critics employing the term. 
of De Forest's achievement according to the extent of his 
realism, then, involves the use of a gauge which itself 


lacks generally accepted and consistent calibrations. 


Having said this, however, I do not wish to convey 
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the impression that Light and Gargano are in any way wrong 
in regarding De, Ronest..as.a. social historian... My contention 
is that they have taken a limited and unnecessarily 
PIMLeInGtvLew OL What. the term indicates. What"l think is 
needed is a broader view which will enable the critic to 
penceive ‘the contours iof De: Forest "s work. 

I believe that this view can be achieved by 
recognizing that Clarence Gordon's remark that "There seems 
to have been a purpose for each tale, ">> is applicable to 
all of De Forest"s novels. De Forest, that is, was not 
simply recording society, he was interpreting it. The 
importants thing: about De Forest's fictional history is. that 
it reveals him as a constant critic of American society. 

He used literature to chart the clash of various social and 
mora metonces and, “thus, to itbhlustrate his tdeas about the 
nature of American society. 

tans  orLer, provocative analysis of De.Forest.ts 
Wonk minehoarvestseor Change, Jay Martin sees thatthe 
structure of De Forest's work derives from this attempt to 
pilustrate such forces: 

Miss Ravenal's [sic] Conversion from Secession to 
Loyalty (1867) established the pattern for his books; 
they abound with conflict and contrast; their drama and 
gatisfactionsearise.Erom the ways,.strife is,.resolved 
into harmony. North, South, and West-—-Americans, 
Mexicans, Europeans, and Orientals; Negroes, immigrants, 
Indians, Whites; Democrats and Republicans, both 
honestiand»corrupt; Puritans, Catholics,,.crationalists, 
and debauchees; millennialists and free lovers; the 
innocent and the experienced; heroes and desperados, 
Saints and sinners, scientists and sensualists, prophets 


and clowns, lovers and fierce antagonists-—-all these 
and more mingle together in DeForest's [sic] novels to 
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tobe mixed and; by being mixed, to be transformed and 
reconciled. By bringing such characters, representing 
conflicting persuasions, together, DeForest [sic] 
shows how contact, understanding, and, perhaps, love 
couldeunite® a nation?~* The America 'he* portrays is 
defined by diversity driving towards harmony. 

I do not agree with Martin's idea that De Forest always 
POGUGaVs)  OIVELSi Ly sarivang towards harmony, ) /out_ 1 do 
eOnsiaer his identification of a basic pattern in De 
POLeStysewOrk tO be an extremely valuable “insight. “In ‘this 
study I will pursue it further by showing that a basic 
Pattern oreconrlict does exist in. De’ Forest. s novels as 
en Oca eelement in his» criticism of society. Jin =soe doing, 
I will modify Martin's insight to make it applicable to 
more than the few novels he mentions. 

Arnold Kettle has termed a novel which possesses 
a pattern because it seems to originate from an idea or 


92 The essence of the moral 
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Morar vicion a. ‘moral fable. 
faplends that at 1llustrates an idea about tite. 
Because De Forest's novels illustrate ideas about life in 
society, the term "social fable" may be used as a more 
accurate label for’ describing his particular set of concerns. 
Thewdengers of the social fable jare tnose Kettle 
has identified as the dangers of the moral fable in 
general.>* Because it seeks to illustrate a social idea, 
it may seem over-simplified, too rigidly selective, or 
aienonest ine its vision of Jite. Kettle suggests that) the 
successful fable writer avoids this limitation either by 


concentrating on a very profound truth or by filling his 
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creation "with the breath and tensions of life,">° 

Martin is wrong factually when he states that the 
pattern for De Forest's work, the clash of ‘opposing ‘social 
forces, originated with Miss Ravenel's Conversion (which 
he mistakenly identifies as De Forest's first novel). 
the pattermscamebe "readily idiiscernedeimihis acthaltfirst 
novel, Witching Times. More seniously,r iheeilisewrong; I 
think, when he contends that this pattern ruined De 
Forest's later novels because he was only able to give it 
life aicanes I believe De Forest gave it life in at least 
three novels by adopting the second tactic mentioned by 
Kettle. He possessed the means for giving necessary life 
and additional depth to his social fables because he 
possessed considerable talent as an acute observer: and 
witty analyst of manners. As I will demonstrate in this 
study, he employed this talent advantageously to embody his 
sochabscrpbicismeatihus cubticismedfsAmericannsectety is 
itself interesting and even significant historically. I 
will show, however, that De Forest was only successful as 
a literary artist when he was able to make his novels 
something more than a schematic of the forces he detected. 
I will contend, that is, that he was only successful when 
he was ableetoautibtzei therncvelscotrmannersSeassanfantegnal 
element of his criticism of American society-—-when the novel 
of manners and the social fable met and were well met. 

The novel of manners has been given an inclusive, 


but useful definition by James W. Tuttleton: 
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By novel of manners I mean a novel in which the manners, 
social customs, tolkways, conventions, traditions, and 
mores of a given social group at a given time and place 
play a dominant role in the lives of fictional 
Chearacle ns exer aontcol. over, thein thoughteand 
behavior, and constitute a determinant upon the actions 
in which they are engaged, and in which these manners 
anoPcustoms are decailed realistically—-wirth, in fact 
a premium upon the exactness of their representation. 2/7 
The. term ‘manners,".. which: Tuttleton employs without 
elaboration in his definition, was clarified earlier by 
Momton Wisp Ross 
Manners were thought of (1) as the habitual conduct by 
Which individual character is identified, (2) as the 
differentia of social station, (3) as the traits which 
create national character, and (4) as the patterns of 
behavior which delimit a particular period of time.°8 
Lieawer expands theythird, point. of, this; daist.to 
include traits which create regional character, we will 
have a more complete catalogue of the concerns of the 
novelist of manners. This expanded catalogue can then 
provide an indication of one way in which a novelist of 
manners could treat the question of American national 
Character even before what Ross calls "the configuration 
of manners peculiarly American" became "vivid enough to 
allow the creation of Christopher Newman or to provide a 
set of manners that could be opposed dramatically to 
109 
Furopean counterparts. 
Like) manys o£: his.predecessors, »-Der Forestefelt, that 
there. was. not.a single uniform configuration, of manners 
which could be utilized as an index of national character. 


In his essay, "The Great American Novel" (1868), he sadly 


noted..that,,. !'We.are,a nation, of; provinces; j) and} cach 
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province claims to be the court, "°° Nevertheless, the 
question or national character, or’ atleast ‘some’ of “its 
regional or class aspects, was of central importance to his 
fiction because, as his essay makes clear, he felt that it 
was only by treating American manners that the novel could 
be made truly American. For De Forest, therefore, the 
depiction of manners was not simply a tool of the social 
critic but a primary responsibility of the American artist. 

tnrs*concern’ for’ *the ‘depiction’ of’manners' fs !quite 
evident’=in "The “Great-"American Novel." * ‘De ‘Forest “there 
suecimccly depined hirs™=i ideal nove b*as,* "Schempi Ceure of) tene 
ordinary emotions and manners of American existence--the 
Amerrvean *'Newcomes” “of *'Mrserables -'" He called fora 
"tableau of American society . . . resembling the tableaux 
Of Bnglrsn=socrety by “Phackeray “and” Troll lope Pror +the 
tableaux of French society by Balzac and George Sand." 
through *a similar "representation of’socital life? the task 
of painting the American soul within the framework of a 


foyer 


wais’ ‘to “be “accomplished. “-De Forést did not 

amplify his statement to indicate precisely how the 
representation of surface elements like manners could reveal 
the soul #®or inner nature? “of fAmericans, "butl*his”ehoice of 
foreign’ models and his use of the portrait painter analogy 
are highly suggestive. Obviously he felt that the European 
writers, by depicting the surface of society, had in fact 


conveyed its spirit and motivating impulses. De Forest 


here ‘was “anticipating “a“point Lionel Trilling later made 
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23 
much more explicitly: "The great novelists knew that 
manners indicate the largest intentions of men's souls as 
well as the smallest and they are perpetually concerned to 
catch. they meaning oLfevery. dim! amplieit Hints "94 De 
Forest's portrait analogy, then, reveals a conviction that 
a complete picture of a person or a society conveys some- 
thing about the intangible spiritual nature of the subject. 
HemSawemanners®as Ohne’ very™signifdicant index* OL spirit, 
something that would reveal not simply surface personality, 
butealso character, the underlying source’ of-action®: “He 
felt, however, that the American novelist had not painted 
American charcactercexcept ine" the’ productiion“of*a féw 


outlines. "©? 


In his own attempts to treat social problems 
andimannens,nthéen;, "Det Forest: was-seeking to’alter’the 
course of American literature, to bring the novel back to 
WhatwatTep langthasccaltedorts"elassirc~r¥ntention;,” by 
Makmnonientouchetsiign PL i cantly Fon “Society 7 orn manners. "©4 
De Forest did succeed, as I will show in my analysis of 
his major novels, in making his work touch "significantly 
onisocievy, Con manners, "but thie “extent om hirs™inmtruence*’on 
ethene Pesdift Peultetolrestabli'sh. ©-I “do, “however, "think 
that it is a reasonable assumption that he did provide 
some kind of example for Howells, Twain, Crane, and, 
possibly, although in a different way, James, who probably 


65 TH-thiPs Ls’ the ‘case, 


knew at least some of his work. 
then De Forest can be credited with leading the way to the 


new vigour and seriousness which fiction, after being mired 
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24 
in semuimentalibnitviiel ity for almost twenty years, began to 
display tim? ther 880s: 

imianys case, Denrorest® sh pontnaitaanalogyras la 
useful device for visualizing his achievement in bringing 
his own fiction back to this classic intention. As 
Clarence Gordon noted, De Forest can often be thought of 


lasrraritoga moh wyanch a pen, "© 


iniikeyHogant hitsgainis tart 
concentrated on a view of man as a being influenced and 
even created by his social and physical environment. Like 
Hogarth, he painted broad canvases which in design embodied 
amvetstoneiand <dvramabized alicriticism of sociletyers like 
Hogarth, he used comic wit, sometimes of a rather macabre 
DalLuresutos intensity hitsscrni ticiem:, Like ‘Hogarth, the 
depicted: manners ain order to) criticize) society andthe 
mannexnsmiohemselves:. Asia social critic,” DewmMorest) was 
committed to depicting social forces but, because of his 
Hogarthian awareness of manners, he created dynamic canvases 
of social interaction rather than static tableaux of those 
forces; 

We can analyse this achievement in literary terms 
as one result of the imperatives of the novel of manners. 
Tuttleton notes that "manners represent the expression, 
in positive and negative form, of the assumptions of society 
ateasiiven time) andplaces:"* Thus,’ hes says;n the novel:of 
manners is primarily concerned with social conventions as 


107 


they impinge upon character. In order to employ manners 


extensively in a novel, then, De Forest was compelled to 
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25 
pay specific attention to the individual's involvement in 
society and the effectijof that ninvolvement: on tcharacter. 
This imperative of the novel of manners complemented his 
aims.*as-Yaissocial Trabulist ie Onvthe coneishands the isocial 
fable is concerned with ideas which can be illustrated 
Ghorough a sugni fieamt gpatternrofiitactionss Dovenplevs 
characters as symbols or types of various ideas. On the 
Gtherishand, athexneveLsofemanners, cimesonfar das iidis 
concerned with social ideas, is concerned with those which 
can be discerned through the description of human customs, 
couvenpions ss andsmoness chtumayecemploy characters as types 
Ofte aparatrcukar Ghasseor stabionjsoreit may luseathem as 
indivirduelsa] Imdbethicases; however; thecnovelistrof 
manhenoons yeneating hunianibeingsuand inot pabstrhectAconcepts. 
His npeimacy éconcern, Dthatriss); ismwith abifeocand speoplre j ynot 
concepts and allegorical embodiments. In De Forest's case, 
the novel of manners allowed him to give the characters 
in his best novels life as well as meaning. It prevented 
his fictional embodiment of forces in the social fable from 
becoming a blatant contrivance. An appreciation of the 
complementary functioning of social fable and novel of 
Mannere, ul believe, distessential to. .a just evaluation of 
De Forest's achievement. The intention of this study, 
therefore, is to demonstrate specifically and in detail, 
through an analysis of De Forest's more important novels, 
the nature and method of this achievement. 


The case which, this study will argue scan: bea 
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Buccinculy ‘stated: De Forestiwas successfulas a literary 
artist only when he combined and thus made interdependent 
the social fable and the novel of manners. The social 
fable thus gave form to the novel of manners while the 
novel of manners gave life to the fable. 

DiwL bh Eocusnon be (Fonest'suftirst novelpewit ching 
Times, in Chapter Two in order to demonstrate his failure 
to fuse this social fable with a complementary and vivifying 
ScuUayeor ianners. GkinGChapter (Three hliwill, tim a@asense, 
reverse this procedure by analysing his failure to give 
three novels of manners complementary and controlling 
Sec tabkefablics. 1 {The tnext tthreerchapters iwil Manalyse ain 
chronological order his best and most important work, the 
WoLk UponmawohtchPhisvenduring reputation must depend. I 
do not believe that De Forest should be known primarily 
as an histoni Gal Deuriosity, Torceasaanwcanlynrealrsteor Yas 
that even stranger creature, a transitional writer. Through 
my readings of his major novels I wish to establish that he 
was fundamentally something which historically-minded 
critics have generally neglected to insist upon--a literary 


artist. 
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Notes 
acon De Forest in New Haven," New York Times 
pactsday. Suppl Smennyal7odeay bS98enp. F856: 


Z 

Quoted by James F. Light, John William De Forest, 
Twayne's United States Authors Series, 82 (New York: Twayne, 
HICSS) se Ds 169% 


ola 
WalcCombis. Washburn, introductionotosbdDe Fosest's 
HisGbory of the Indians of Connecticut (1851; Eacsimile rpt. 


Hamden, .Connecticut : Archon Books, 1964), n. pag. 


SESS quotes le: Forest's complaint, ine a2 
Dec. 1852 letter to his brother Andrew, that without 
command of Latin "I cannot accomplish any historical work 
because I cannot examine one full third of the materials on 
which that work must be founded." 


Hight) | pen37: 


S59 Dec, 2653. Quoted by Light, p. Sv. De Forest's 
next sentence Jindicates, that! prose was not an important 
area of. concern: "When the time comes, if it ever does, then 
gewill resume, prosesGand think that I can live by it." 


TLight, p. 39. 


Orbid. 


O Taha W. De Forest, European Acquaintance (New York: 
Harpereanide srothers, 1956) ,°p.).167- 


pcrightaep. 40. 


tl avid M. Potter, "John William De Forest," New 
Haven Colony Historical Society Papers, 10 (2952) , 41956 


beticseon dayekubin, ) introduction to De Porest*sskate 
Beaumont (1872; rpt. State College, Pennsylvania, 1963), 


Dae oO: 


13 ou0ted by, Rubinarpe.TSe 


14 charleston Under, Arms," Atlantic Monthly, 7 (1861), 
505. 


15th theGreintsoduerion to De Forest's A Union Officer 
in the Reconstruction (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948), DeaxxiveddamestHe Cnoushore and David Morris quote 
from De Forest's November, 1855 letter to his brother 
Andrew in which he declared that the Southern blacks "are 
not worth all the hul[l]abaloo that is made about them. 
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Theyvare kept ignorant ‘and animal, «say the, abolitionists. 


Croameeda ‘Bun theumpeoqreat, ~oreat grandfathers, in Atrica 
were four times as ignorant and at least twice as 
animal. . . . So much for my present feeling and ideas with 


Begardgtoisbaveryrerihney may change on further observation." 
16 quoted bYBLIGhERW pens 2s 


i 
eae Poems: Medley and Palestina (New 
Haven: Thel@uttie, 4Morehouse and Taylor Company, 1902), 


D..0% 


Ripeseice Meagley fand Palestina, n. pag. 

oe Forest. hoped to reshape his articles into a 
two volume’book, Military Life. This was not ‘published 
during his life, but two volumes based on his preparations 
have now been published. They are A Volunteer's 
Adventtres7.ed.PJames.H. Croushore, with introduction by 
Stanley T. Williams (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946) and A Union Officer in the Reconstruction. 


20 ouoted bySiLont, -p5a1038% 


seaGidh, p7.166. 
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Oviatt, p. 856. 


a enc) pee lor: 


-Tyeroines of Fiction (New York and London: Harper's, 
HOO), OTT peié62. 


28unagitor's Study," Harper's, 74 (1887), 484. 


29 Realism Defined: William Dean Howells," LHUS, ed. 
Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Henry 


Seidel Canby, and Richard M. Ludwig, 3rd ed., rev. (New 
York 7 Maemitlanp.1963), p. 881. 


30mhe Illusion ot Lite (Charlottesville:) Univ. Press 
Gfevrcginia, 1069) 1p. 139. 


——_— ene 


1952), p. 104. 


32tntroduction to De Forest's Witching Times (New 
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Haven: College and University Press, 1967), p. 7. 


33 the Worthy Gentleman of Democrary (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter Universitatsverlag, 1971), p. 10. Bergmann is here 
quoting Light's Preface. 


34Titerature in New England (Garden City, New York: 
Garden Cipya@Publm@shing Co., 1944), p. 240. 


35tpid., p. 241. 


36night, p. 177. 


37Rergmann, eee iia, Bid Lng 


38 sames William Gargano, "John William De Forest: A 
Brilical Studyeot"HisilNoveise" DisssoCornebla] 955, Mpg9364. 


392r ight, p. 177. 


40 De Forest. s Novels, Atlantic, 32° (la73),) Gil. 


4l philip Hastings, Ford, - The Techhigquessot gohn 
WiUbeiam De Porest, Transitional Novelist,” Diss. Ohio 
Stace LYssie@o0.. 9/7. 


42tbid., p. 17. 


43 bid. 


4406 mirror image is, of course, a common one among 
those who view realism as representation. Damian Grant, 
Realism, The Critical Idiom, 9 (London: Methuen, 1970), p. 
657 7ot eacks the Limitations of this way of thinking: “The 
surface Ofemae book;o becwkt small Orwlharge;acannot) usefully 
bert@hougheool, astlawmirrorsviteds hotracmatternof 
'disproportion' between life and book, but of different 
modes of being, to whose subtle relation the simple image 
of reflection is manifestly inadequate." 


42Gargano, Dee sOr 


46 tmtroduction, A Voltmteer 'sy Adventuress p. ivi. 


47tpid., p. ix. 


48ipid., p. vi- 


49 Sc Gran, to.ede 


“OGordon, batt. 


Sloay Martin, Harvests of Change (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1967), p. 31. 
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°2arnold Kettle, An Introduction to the English Novel, 
Te (london. p»Hucchinsone-1951),,..17. 
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Ibid., 18. 
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James W. Tuttleton, The Novel of Manners in 


LO 2 Deeg LO. 
Bo, t ; , 
Manners '@e@Any Addition; to,a Vocabulary for 
American Studies," Bulletin of the Rocky Mountain Modern 
banguage Association,,.22 (March, 1968), 17: 


Sti ds, , Lo 20, 

60 nthe Great American Novel," The Nation, 6 (9 Jan. 
1868) ,929. 

Cl ipia. 

627 ionel tering), “Manners; Morals; fandetne, Novel, 


The Liberal Imagination (1950; rpt. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953), p. 206. 


OSuthe Great American Novel,” 2/7. 


Of dlling, 1elG PAH 


ethers is no doubt that Howells had knowledge of De 
Forest's work. Howells reviewed four of his novels in the 
Atlantic, mentioned De Forest in five "Editor's Study" 
columns in Harper's, analysed Kate Beaumont in an article 
im Harper's Bazaar which was reprinted in his Heroines: of 
Fiction, and referred to his) work in My Literary: Passions 
(1895), Literary Friends and Acquaintance (1900), and 
Lateratume and Lite (1902).. <Lbight; p. 167, quotes roma 
letter Howells wrote to De Forest on 9 Dec. 1886, in>which 
he admits De Forest's influence: "it was your bold grappling 
Whthetnestact of thesrobust dives «. 4 Of our nation that 
gave me the courage to deal with it in Lemuel and 'Modern 
ipstance, Vilt's odd that no one touched 1 Getore you,” 
The @ase for De Forest's influence on the other writers is 
uncertain. Walter Blair, Mark Twain and Huck Finn (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960), pp. 
216219 7.225, 234-35, suggests that Kate Beaumont may have 
been a source for the Grangerford-Sheperdson feud. Thomas 
F. O'Donnell, "DeForest ete |, Van Petten, and Stephen Crane," 
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American Literature, 27 (1956), 578-80, tries to give a 
factual basis tor Gordon Haight's assertion in his 
introduction to De Forest's Miss Ravenel's Conversion (1867; 
Lptrmiew York: Rinemarct,;, 1955), p. xvii, that "ihere is’ no 
Goubumcnat Crane, knew De) Forest's battle ‘scenes... . «" 
O'Donnell suggests that De Forest's fellow-soldier and 
Crane's teacher, Van Petten, would have recommended De 
Forest's novel to Crane. Henry James reviewed Honest John 
Vane in The Nation, 19 (1874), 441-42, and may have been 
Phew auenoOr Of a review or Playing the Mischie£ in The 
Nation, 21 (1875), 106. Since neither review was very 
favourable, one would have to say that James may have 
regarded De Forest's work only as an example of avoidable 
errors. Nevertheless, Robert Falk, The Victorian. Mode in 
American Fiction, -1865-1885, (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1965), pp. 155-56, draws some interesting 
parallels between Miss Ravenel's Conversion and The 
Bostonians which suggest that De Forest may have had a 

Very subtle influence on James in that De Forest. provided 
an example of the American artist's ability to grapple with 
American Wife “boldaly - 
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Gordon, 612. 
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CHAPTER. If 


MINOR FICTION: WITCHING TIMES AND DE FOREST'S 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 


In his indispensible study, The Quest for 
Nationality (1957), Benjamin Spencer says that, between the 
end of the War of 1812 and the beginning of the Civil War, 


1 This 


tEne- tide. or literary nationalism was at the full." 
nationalism led to repeated demands for a native literature 
expressing American feelings and celebrating American 

life. Even earlier, in the Preface to the 1802 edition 

Cin Ves nigeriune Captive, Royall Tyler declared that America 
needed two things; "that we write our own books of 
amusement, and that they exhibit our own manners."* As 
Simpleras Tyler's formula for a native literature seems 
now, the demand for the exhibition of American manners 
proved frustrating for nineteenth-century authors. They 
felt that America lacked the traditional indices of social 
worth and stratification which made possible the English 
novel of manners. The frequently cited lists of 
deficiencies in this respect offered by Cooper, Hawthorne, 
and James are only the most famous expressions of a 
pervasive belief in the poverty of American materials. 

This bebiefaled | Coopermtotdecbare i that t'cttwouldmbehindeed 
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a desperate undertaking, to think of making anything 
Ad 
interesting in the way of a Roman de Societe in this 


SGUNELY €m.ms ane 


De Forest's essay, "The Great American Novel" 

(1868), is a variation on such expressions of frustration. 
Likesmany others),.De,Forest,felt, that, his,society was.not 
stable enough to provide the framework for an exhibition 
of manners. The American author, he complained, is beset 
with the impossible task of painting "this continental 
infant of American society, who is changing every year not 
only-in.physical,attributes,. but inthe characteristics 
of his soul." Unlike Cooper, Hawthorne, and James, who 
emphasized the poverty of American materials, De Forest 
Viewed the.~major..di£ficulty.as.one,compounded, by abundance: 
"And then there is such variety and even such antagonism 
iheihes component .parts,of,this,cataract..\..De.bouest..then 
made the traditional comparison of his plight with the 
Situation sof: the English novelist: 

Whena Mr... Amthonys. 1rollopes commences.asnovel,heyis 

perplexed by no such kaleidoscopic transformations 

Sandeno such. contlacting.claims-o£f seclions..~~Hundreds 

of years ago English aristocracy assumed the spiritual 

hatuicechiwhi chatt Wolds with. little?changeslo. the present 

day. It had made its code of honor; it had established 

its relations with the mass of the nation; it had 

become the model for all proper Englishmen. At this 

LAMeeMt 2 Seaanlnit Ofasocial.expression.~theoughout..che 

Rindcom. «1. « Lherne you have something fixed to 

ped me pe there~vyou,have,the.novelistis,sitter; there 

you have his purchaser. 4 


It is little wonder that he wrote Howells on June 21, 1874, 


that "We are all incomplete novelists together, much 
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34 
perplexed by the difficulty of making a democratic society 
picturesque, and doomed perhaps to spend our lives in 
laying foundations for posterity to build upon. "> 

AnegUSUal =response: to "the difficultyvof making a 
democratic society picturesque" was the writing of 
romances. Ante-bellum authors who may have originally 
avoided the attempt to write novels of manners because of 
American social conditions, were supported in their 
decision by the prevailing literary theory. They generally 
secenpted théeconceptuofmbhe hierarchyseotmiiterary genres, ° 
believing that the romance was a higher form than the novel 
o£ manners and that it permitted a greater exercise of 
the imagination. / 

James Fenimore Cooper's The Spy (1821), a romance 
of the Revolutionary War, established confidence that the 
historical romance in particular could meet the demands 
fonjachabiveubpteratureas In 822) sforvinstances WecHs 
Gardiner declared in The North American Review that Cooper 
"has laid the foundations of American romance, and is 
really the first who has deserved the appellation of a 
distinguished American novel writer. "® Gardiner, John Neal, 
William Gilmore Simms, James Kirke Paulding, and others 
pressed the claims of the historical romance by declaring 
that each epoch of the young republic's history offered 
the romancer opportunities for treating distinctly American 


material. Given these repeated claims, the high esteem 


for the romance itself, and the immense popularity of 
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BD 
Scott's and, later, Cooper's works, it was almost inevitable 
that the zeal to be both picturesque and uniquely American 
led many authors to populate the past with hosts of heroes 
and heroines. 

It is not unusual then that De Forest, who had 
previously been engaged in the scholarly ‘study of history, 
should begin his career as a novelist by treating an 
historical subject, the Salem witch trials. This subject 
had been quite popular among nationalists searching for 
American material, but most of its treatments had been, 
accordingrt oAliredsAppelsd Urmget' undistinguished, iif nob 
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unfontunater " 
follow the example of so many of the popular romancers 

who used history primarily as a vehicle for making 
basicaiivyes improbable: heroic actions acceptable. De Forest's 
Witching Times stands apart from other works treating this 
subject because it is, as G. Harrison Orians has declared, 
iby; Ganadanesciu lest) treatmentsofl Saliemiwitcehcraiteule. . the 
only fictional treatment which covers the entire period of 
the Salem distresses, and provides a comprehensible and 
psychological account of actors, scenes, and motives in 

that mad delusion. "1° The fact that Witching Times does so 
obviously stand apart from previous fictional accounts of 
Salem suggests that even at the beginning of his career De 
Forest! did not regard: history and historical events: as a 

way of avoiding the difficulty of treating American social 
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which history could serve the needs of the novelist of 
manners and the social fabulist. 

The choice of an historical setting gave De Forest 
precisely what he envied in Trollope, "something fixed to 
Paints Lalhesoustonseconventions, sandxmores tofnthetpast 
were no longer undergoing the "kaleidoscopic transformations" 
which perplexed him when he looked at contemporary society. 
Because they were -stable they could be more easily 
portrayed and analysed. Furthermore, they provided him 
wiEhrancopportunitysto compare, vwimplicitly orsexplicitly) 
the manners of the past and those of the present in order 
EO gauge the natunelot phistoricabht changes alkinaiiyhethe 
portrayal of manners ofia remote age could give him 
somethinguot the “picturesque equalitysahe mentionediin 
histletterwto Howells. 

Historical events and situations also served the 
needs of De Forest as a social fabulist. First of all, 
they possessed a built-in dramatic appeal which could 
permit an entertaining treatment of ideas. Secondly, they 
had known shapes-—-beginnings, middles, ends--which could 
peovideta basicinarrativelstructure*for’ theeficironal 
dhalvyedssoLosociebysighinadly) they putuinbocbeld, relict 
the major issues and ideologies in conflict within American 
society at a given time. By this I mean that an 
historical over-—view was likely to allow him a clearer 
perception of issues and ideologies then he could find 


when he looked at what he called the "cataract" of 
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contemporary life. 

Although historical events and situations could 
provide De Forest with the advantages of drama, basic shape, 
and clearly defined issues, each advantage held out a 
potential danger. De Forest had ‘to exert stern artistic 
control over each of these elements if he wished to 
iirvegratea-qood “social Gable witha vivitying’ study of 
manners. He didsnot always do this in his historical 
fiction. He sometimes gave one of these aspects such 
overwhelming emphasis that he weakened or destroyed either 
the social fable or the study of manners. 

The dramatic potential of temporally remote settings 
Can *Onvrously’ bea fatal lure.~* the freedom trom’ comparison 
with actuality, one of the great appeals of the’ romance 
form for writers like Cooper and Hawthorne, can lead a 
weLlter'+co Given’ *to the’ adventure’ imperatives: ofithe 
popular melodramatic romance. When this happens, attention 
becomes centered on action and adventure for their own 
sake. ‘The action in some of De Forest's works failed for 
thas. reason- to contribute to the’ social fables’ The action 
dia. nor. that is/Mcocnstitutevanvexténsion ofthe 
MAMstratdon of al'sigrilricant. idea “about society.” Another 
danger is that character, which is the life of a study of 
manners, becomes subordinated to event. 

De Forest failed entirely to control this dramatic 
potentials ine Overland “@s71) >" an interminable series of 


incredible and purposeless western adventures. His analysis 
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of manners heye;iconGined ecjit<issterbrief antenludes 
between struggles against the land, the Indians, and 
desperadoes, is so limited that it never gives significant 
diteston anyiofsthe: chanacters...,.He- did. notalwaysi give in 
so, completely to temptation, but episodes. like Rachel 
More's melodramatic prison break in Witching Times, which 
is Wiliyvelaboratejons later,)and. Abner) Sly.'s. military 
adventures in A Lover's Revolt, also reveal this lack of 
restraint. 

The danger in employing a given shape is that it 
can force the author to fit characters into it as animated 
concepts. Characters must, of course, embody some concept 
if they are to function in a social fable, but when the 
Gon cepty-becomes. too. .emphatic,, jit,,.can, become a, bully. 
throttling the life out of the character who must. contain 
tiie his ckes,iparticulacly cevident,.in The Bhoody \Chasm’ where 
the danger can be seen in an extreme form. De Forest's 
basic shape for his action was provided by the historical 
situation following }the,Civil, War. The. South ghad..been 
defeated but continued to feel intensely bitter towards 
the North. As time passed and as the South began to grow 
more prosperous, it seemed as if the hostility were being 
blunted. 4 DetForest-at .least,hoped that the South would 
eventually embrace the North in a true union. The basic 
elements in the shape of this situation then were hostility, 
defeat, bitterness, prosperity, and acceptance of union. 


De Forest did not, however, choose to convey this shape of 
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39 
events by dramatizing the initial conflicts as those 
between people possessing different social and political 
ideas. Instead, he took a simpler and more obvious 
approach. He created an allegory of Reconstruction, a 
love story in which the South is the woman and the North 
Pemherrsuit ore ihe vesul Pals "that his’ historical shape 
is conveyed by ideas half—heartedly disguised as people. 

De Forest -repeatedly and awkwardly insists upon 
the allegorical shape and thus the conceptual value of 
Ghenchnaracter stim’ hesBicoedy ‘Chasm.°>’ ‘In’ déseri bing ‘the 
interview between Silas Mather, an aging Boston puritan 
and patriot, and Virginia Beaufort, a young and bitter 
South Carolinian, he declares, for example, that "The 
two antagonistic ideas of American politics faced each 
other angrily in the person of this sickly old man and 


ntl the military 


this passionate, impoverished orphan. 
images which cluster around the attempts of Frank Underhill, 
Mather's nephew, to make Virginia love a Northerner are 
sufficient to make the shape apparent, but De Forest, who 
seems to consider his readers obtuse on this point, 
belabours it into a patent allegory. Therefore, he 
continues to insist through various mouthpieces that 
Virginia is the "image of rebeldom" (47) and "'a desperate 
Ceaser fory reconstruction'" (55), and that in her behaviour 
she is "'just like the whole South'" (276). He most 


deliberately drops a boot on the floor to waken his readers 


when he has Underhill passionately declare, after he has 
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40 
married Virginia in a funereal church service, "'I will 
win her as surely as the North won the South.'" His friend 
Haereon; thenPexplainse that ""Youseare theéNonth Hmearnate. '” 
When Underhill immediately chimes in with, "'And my wife 
How ce South) 4H 1 tong tno Uxtow bes outdone: ie suppose, 
neealepe ly telaboratesiiby. saying thatwVierg imitate Ba 
generous and impassioned woman. The South has been just 
that, and only that) ‘alle my Lifetime!" 4145)" irSuch 
repetitive and ‘insistent declarations of the ‘conceptual 
value of the characters and allegorical shape of the action 
absolutely overwhelm the portrayal of manners. The central 
eneracters ale so cléariyithe: North candwthesSeutiny they 
can rarely ‘be a Northerner and ‘a Southerner. 

The danger presented by clearly defined issues is 
somewhat similar to the danger presented by a given shape. 
In both cases, characters tend to become concepts rather 
than human beings. When issues govern, characters who 
represent positions the novelist wishes to attack may not 
be “just "allegorical figures“: These characters may be 
reduiced@toluecaricatureswio£ both atheeeonceptsmutheyrrepresent 
and human beings. When characters who embody concepts 
which the novelist supports’ are given, in comparison, too 
much humanity, a jarring inconsistency which can ruin the 
work may result. 

This problem is evident in A Lover's Revolt where 
a shrill chauvinism directs the portrayal of manners. In 


his verse Sequel to this novel, De Forest indicates that he 
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41 
ean sitorstneat) thel miistomicails situation, the opening of the 
Revolutionary War, as asocial fable illustrating an idea 
about contemporary American society. There he declares 
Ghat Amer icansmane, stilitccultural ‘colonists™and*must. begin 
another revolution to gain Hoesedssiion of theahetsouls. His 
didactic intent is signalled in the novel proper by his 
insistence on his characters as symbols of concepts. He 
describes, for example, a dinner at which the intimidated 
colonists fawn over their guest, an aristocratic British 
Shiicerm: Hemexplicitilys indicates theosymbolic. valte%or 
the scene: "They represent the colony in face of the mother 
country. They are cowed by an Englishman, cowed by the 
royal uniform, cowed by the thought of lordly blood. In 
the bearing of these good people there is all the reverence 
efrtherprovinece formthesbirthiland;, -andyno Little of the 


wl2 His 


immemorial flunkeyism of the race toward nobility. 
scene could have been the occasion for an interesting and 
penetrating analysis of manners as indices of national 
character. De Forest, however, does not use manners here 
to,clothe hisyconcepts with social reality, but rather to 
attach crude labels which indicate his attitudes towards 
them. He describes Uncle Fenn, for example, as "simpering 
likela Chinese ‘joss'ssandsas opening his “bootlicking mouth" 
(17) to speak. Later he says "Uncle Fenn managed to grovel 
and fawn his way into the dialogue" (18) and, when he 


describes shimeas tlaughirigwat sone cof “the officer’ s *jokes’, 


he says he "nearly went into a bootlicking apoplexy" €22)5. 
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This grovelling and ridiculous creature, who is absolutely 
devoid of all psychological plausibility is, then, merely 
aasymbol. He is» thes"incarnation, of »perishing loyalism" 
(412) and De Forest treats him in extreme form as a 
caricature in order to demolish what he represents. 

In contrast, De Forest does provide some psycho- 
legical plausibility, for, his. hero,.Ash, Farnilee., , In some 
scenes, such as the preposterous encounter between Farnlee 
and=Moorcastle,ewho has.icaught, him.spying in Boston,,at.is 
true that Farnlee is too much the stock hero of historical 
melodrama to be successful. Still, he generally has more 
credibility than Uncle. Fenn... .De.Forest, for example, 
describes, Farnlee's..anger and, resentment ,at.the dinner I 
have mentioned as the reaction of a human being, not of a 
caricature. He then shows convincingly how resentment at 
being treated as an inferior because he is a colonial 
increases Farnlee's resentment until only political 
independence can heal his wounded feelings. In addition, 
he pays minute attention to Farnlee's behaviour in his 
first military engagements, noting his fright, his anger, 
his..caldousness,+his, elation. 


This kinds of attention gives, A. Lover's Revolt the 
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Late nein taste possesses..uaslt. gives, life: towne wi storical 


world in which Farnlee operates as a symbol of the American 


spirit... This world, however, is too Sober and too 


substantial for the comical and cardboard Uncle Fenn to 


imheaioita avi thoutacal Lings ida. into, question. When, be cis, on 
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Ene stage, history@as not@atcontext-foer the®ciash of ideas, 
DuEeat crudely parntedVoackdrop £Gr Tt. -“InSALTS* fervour as 
a social fabulist, De Forest wants Uncle Fenn to be 
detested because he wants to idealize the revolutionary 
spirit. His attitude is thus designed to prepare for the 
final symbolic and celebratory scene where Uncle Fenn 
"'dies like an empire in convulsions'" (413) while Ash 
Parnleesridés* pase with "his*black eyes ‘sparkling’ and his 
dark® aquiline-face flushed with triumph, an incarnation 
of the coming republic" (416). By making the novelist 
of manners his vassal, however, the social fabulist has 
Opted fora simplistically chauvinistic™expression "of 
issues and neglected the sense of life which might have 
given sophisticated emotional conviction to the celebration. 
Patriots’ may cherish the sentiment of the social fable in 
ReGoverVSeRevVOLtey but Only ‘very juvenirlerones*could argue 
thaeeihe portrayalro£t Manners "succeeds *in*giving “kife to 
DeForest 's “ideas: 

t\have thus far suggested that DeForest differed 
from most of his predecessors because he used history as a 
means for ‘touching significantly on society and on manners. 
PMhave also “briefly “indicated that hrstorireal “subjects “and 
situations presented aesthetic dangers--dangers to the 
successful integration of social fables and studies of 
manners—--—which De Forest did not always avoid. TI have 
used as examples, however, only De Forest's most blatant 


failures. Frankly, the novels I have mentioned, Overland, 
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44 
The Bloody Chasm, and A Lover's Revolt, have little 
significance except: to the student of De Forest's erratic 
career. My case that De Forest was only successful when 
he integrated the social fable and the novel of manners 
can, however, be supported by a much more significant work, 
Witching Times. Besides its significance as the best 
nineteenth-century treatment of Salem witchcraft, Witching 
Times has definite literary merit and this makes it of 
interest to more than the limited number of De Forest 
scholars. 

Int’ Witching:=Times DeForest employs, thesSalLem 
hysteria to shape a social Pople wae The plot,«in which-the 
central character, Henry More, is executed well before the 
endioftithe novel, divideswthisésocialefabhenintkojtwo 
related parts. The first part is a prominent and powerful 
fable complemented by a vivifying portrayal of More's 
manners: The» second: part, »however, reveals» De Forest's 
failure to avoid entirely some of the aesthetic dangers I 
have mentioned. In his eagerness to indicate an attitude 
towards the issues he is presenting, he resorts to 
inappropriate displays of manners. The caricatures of 
Rowson! Gnas Elderi Parri'stwhichi he! createst arel acceptableain 
a comedy of manners, but they do not meet the demands of 
this particular social fable. De Forest also fails in the 
second part to sustain his initial success when he succumbs 
to the temptations of the conventional romantic adventure 


story. For these reasons, he does not succeed in completely 
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45 
fusing his social fable and novel of manners and Witching 
dimes -must©be. accounted," at’ best)° only ai partial’ diterary 
success. 

Ther Pi rstyY pare. ole the® socitaltfabletderarteethat 
the narrator calls a "contest between a man anda 


community. "4 


Henry More, an aristocrat of superior 
education, intellect, manners, and abilities, is here 
pitted against the provincial and narrow Salem society which 
is led by a group of selfish ministers. De Forest presents 
this contest as an example of the tragedy which occurs 

when society refuses to be guided by a man who stands for 
reason and moderation and, instead, follows the guidance 

of morally and intellectually inferior leaders who 
manipulate it for their own ends. The demand made by this 
fable is MhateAmerican@society must’ rej eet*® the leadership 
of unworthy demagogues, like Parris, and must free itself 
from the mental shackles they forge. It must then accept 
the gentlemanly ideals of rational humanism which More 
advocates. The fable illustrates that, unless it does 
this, society will remain retrograde because injustice and 
intolerance will prevail. APPhSugho the nove Brest setein 

the colonial period, then, this fable articulates the same 
kind of problems treated by Cooper in his studies of 
American democracy. De Forest is not totally uncritical 

of Henry More, but he, like Cooper, does make a case for 


the gentleman as the only reliable and moral leader of a 


democratic society. 
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De Forest makes this fable interesting and prevents 
it from becoming too much of a mechanical allegory by 
successfully combining it with the depiction of manners. 
This depiction gives his fable a certain concreteness as 
narrative history. It enables him to show that 
intellectual, material, and personal considerations, as 
wellVas seligieus belicts, played ua .major part iin sthe 
salem hysteria., He indicates, that.is,,that certain social 
conditions and customs-—-the habitual deference to the 
opinions of those who, like the clergy, possessed superior 
rank and prestige; the uneventful and sober nature of 
social intercourse; and the ingrained preoccupation with 
witchcraft--were forces which conditioned the people to 
accept the delusion. 

Invthe giirst part of the, novels, «the sochal fable 
and the depiction of manners are completely integrated 
because Henry More's downfall is central to both. In terms 
of the fable, More. issa martyr, for the cause of Getionality 
and etrucn,, ana thus, the ivietim—-hero of ansinroniec,tragedy. 
Byatoisyiemeanithatyhis death,is notethe result, of sci ther 
a deliberate or. accidental .opposition, to_the moral law as 
im most classical stragedies,..butsthe direct. result ot 
opposing the community by advocating "'principles of 
moderation)’, (10%). "° Heudies, invother, words. precisely 
because he supports the moral order and tells the truth 
about the witchcraft phenomena. In trying to demonstrate 


the natural causes of the manifestation as disease and 
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47 
trickery, as products of what the ignorant Mrs. Parris 
declares in a significantly mispronounced phrase to be 
"*sinvisible agents'" (47), he earns the enmity of the 
community's leaders, especially Elder Parris and Cotton 
Mather, who must destroy him to maintain their selfish 
hold on power. 

The values More represents in the social fable are 
made prominent because they are contrasted with those 
represented by his chier antagonists, the clergymen. The 
ministers are united as "fellows in violence and selfishness 
and error" (325). De Forest shows that in promoting the 
delusion Noyse, Parris, and Mather are motivated, 
respectively, by lust, by hate, and by ambition (325). 
Mosenclal.y, NOWwever, Gach FEpresents power Corrupted by 
passion. The fable shows that such selfish leaders are 
evil because instead of regulating society they unleash 
bramiarve torces Which then control and bestialize at. The 
ministers' vices are direct denials of the very virtues 
wire tney shoulda promote, faith, hope, and =charity. 
Especially because they lack the last of these, which De 
Forest, in the novel's final paragraph, emphasizes as 
necessary for leaders, the ministers are guilty, as More 
charges, of combining "'cruelty toward man with blasphemy 
toward God’'" (227). “The superstition they promote is, 
therefore repeatedly referred to as Juggernaut, the Indian 
TdoL wiren was dragged througn the streets ih ae Giant car 


under the wheels of which many devotees were reputed “to 
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48 
have immolated themselves. The ministers are seen as 
pushing society backwards into worship of a "great, greedy, 
gory-mouthed idol" (172) which screams loudly for blood 
sacrifices. 

In the, social fable More commits no error: he dies 
because»herinsists.onymaintaining, the. truth: :«in thesanovel 
of manners, however, More dies because of his social 
hamartia. Introduced as one displaying "that fluent 
courtesy which generally belongs to a man accustomed to 
elegant life" (35) and later described as "courteous by 
habit to women and the clergy" (134), he loses his sense 
of decorum as he becomes increasingly impatient with the 
obstinancy and ignorance of those who support the witch- 
Geant getialsnu.hinalLy,, heeisytbaitede. the. SLNEO 
savageness" (148) by the severe pressure of circumstances 
and his manners become so intemperate that he turns the 
entire community against him. 

More is offered as a superior man and his tragic 
transtormationyis thepresult,of schiswinustration jakenot 
being able to govern or even much influence the opinions 
and wactLons.oh lesser amenwetHis qinabici tygtojdetso, however, 
ie .dinectly.nelated.to hisg-«supenionbtyascbe Forest cokheverly 
esteblLishes «the sEcustratingyivony.os aamanndisqualist ied 
fcomainfluencing his community precisely because of his 
abilities through a contrast of More's manners and his 
community's. Since this contrast is a sign of De Forest's 


skill as a novelist of manners and strengthens the impact 
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49 
enaMeretisytragedyail shall briefby pdiscuss ebtebetore nt 
proceed with an analysis of More's transformation. 

De Forest's portrait of More emphasizes the 
uniqueness which isolates More from the rest of the 
community and makes his efforts to end the delusion futile. 
This isolation is symbolized by More's dwelling, a cabin 
three miles out of Salem, which he tries to make 
YSsionpiireantyoiebarentalghorbes!:.(5l) . imMoreabmportantily, 
it is demonstrated repeatedly by his manners which prove 
him tempermentally unable to fit in fully with the customs 
SftsSalem Society iarVigorous  inemindsandmbedy, ehersi#ts 
Unsastixzcin hispehaiy duringhthe soberyandbquiettPuritan 
Sabbath (49). Believing in the Greek concept of a sound 
mind in a vigorous body, he encourages the Salem youth to 
participate in games and sports. These activities are 
in some ways subversive, for the narrator says that More 
may have regarded them as a way of "gradually sweating out 
ofetheme thoserbiitonushidoectrineshofeowmtchcraftpdelectiion; 
and original sini'in@68) .reTheyndoebécomel objectionable with 
the Outbreak ofsthe»delusion, for the religious segment of 
society regards them as wastes of time and displays of 
vanity. More, however, continues to oppose local customs 
because he persists in encouraging a revival of the Olympic 
Sspirdie 

Morefiis Hunthers isobateds byt hisyanteltectuadevigour. 
While the orthodox Salemites read books on witchcraft, he 


studies the classics, particularly his ancestor's Utopia. 
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50 
While they let their minds become prey to superstitious 
terrors, his mind makes plans for the utopian estate he 
hopes to found in the wilderness and formulates schemes for 
Civilizing the Indians. 
More's religious opinions also isolate him from 
this community in which orthodox Calvinism is as much a 
socialecondition»asesa réligious doctrines’ More‘is 
"skeptical by contrast with the rigid, implacable orthodoxy 
of that period" (128), and he antagonizes all by displaying 
his skepticism. He enters the struggle against the 
orthodox "with characteristic enthusiasm and energy" and is 
continually disputing with them "boldly, obstinately, and 
angrily" (128). Here the bitter irony of his situation 
becomes apparent. It is this uniqueness as a rationalist 
who does not belong to any church and persists in 
interpreting the Bible "after a mild and humane fashion" 
(128) which, while enabling him to offer opposition to the 
hysteria, ostracizes him from the community and disqualifies 
him from any meaningful role in leading it: 
The very reasons why he was not a believer in the 
delusion disabled him from offering any successful 
opposit#onltoritag.Had het beeneorthodoxtendydevoutsehe 
might have been listened to; but, in that case he 
would probably have sided with the orthodox and devout 
majority. He was latitudinarian and indifferent; and 
so almost all good men regarded him with coldness, 
while those who favored him were apt to be the worst 
characters—-people who neglected church, and hated the 
clergy; sneerers at the Bible as well as scoffers at 


witchcraft; heretics, godless strangers, and dissolute 
sailors (131). 


It is this social context which makes inevitable 


and understandable More's transformation from a naturally 
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courteous aristocrat who is well-respected because the 
M_wILgGorousirespect; fomsbilcod", wasvat -thestime ta, universal 
sentiment, and constituted the most important spirit-—level 
of society" (35) to a man who is almost universally 
loathed. 

More begins to change because of his personal 
dislike for the power of the ignorant Cockney minister, 
Eider Paynist~e Pagnris had atried+to get.Moresto join his 
congregation because he thought that a man of More's 
station would function as a visible reproach to those who 
Gbitiei zedehic troubled«ministry.,, More, who.privately 
expresses -the-opinion»that Parris.is,."|'a\pretentious 
blockhead, so full of himself that he is empty of everything 
else} ta(55)*, sdeeseattend one of his services. During it, 
the minister's daughter, Elizabeth, displays signs of 
possession. While most of the congregation are awed and 
frightened, More stares with the "settled and reconciled 
sneer" (63) which becomes a characteristic feature of his 
manners whenever he is among the witchcraft believers. 
WhtlerParrisrppours;outdia.terrent)of.soursvand) curdied.plety, 
ofsmisapplicdslearning, ofsinfinite,credulity, of.savage, 
persistent imprecation," More listens with "pent-up 
indignation" (64). After the service. he provokes Parris 
by his sarcasm and "perceptible sneer" (65) when he rightly 
suggests that Parris. has, contributed,to. the suffering of | 
the afflicted by beating them. This earns him the continued 


hostility. of. Parris...) Shontly, afterwards,, Parris; leads the 
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2 
denunciations of More's lack of belief and prevents More 
from establishing that teeth marks on Elizabeth Parris's 
arms are not products of ™“tmanifestations"” but"selt—-inflicted 
bites = Angered, “More uderivers’ a "reckless speech s'* 1" "Tt 
Vet swim Md yourselves, May the devil’"*biimna you” (67) . 
ibs ts’the first "of “several ‘outbursts, ‘ominous in their 
prophetic quality, which cement public feeling against him. 

More's outbursts and other intemperate acts are 
wie results on the pressure’ of circumstance’ on” character 
and manners. De Forest therefore employs them as an index 
of the intense frustration felt by a proud man engaged in 
decile: Seruggue.+= Their significance, however, goes 
beyond the way in which they fulfill the needs of the 
novelist of manners. 

More's outbursts and intemperate acts complement 
and’ give aate™to* the’ social~fable. ~In- each case, ‘the 
outburst’ or intemperate’ act follows closely upon, or’ is 
part of, More's attempt to show that "'grave and good men'" 
are "'put upon by fanatics and tricksters'" (111) and that 
the triats@are- "tragedies of "delusion" (iis) 7 These 
instances of opposition are fundamental to the social 
fable and make More increasingly the spokesman of reason 
and justice. The close rendition of manners, which 
complicates and humanizes him, prevents him from becoming 
anealteqorrealeigure. "In fact, DeForest “brititrantly 
establishes a meaningful tension in More's character and, 
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study of manners. This is the tension between the ideal 
and the actual, between what a person can be and what he is 
g@e-one present moments” Tts“psychologicarvyalidity?i sea 
powerful pull on our sympathies for More: we identify with 
him-bécause most of ‘us feel that in our own’ lives’ our 
ideal and actual selves differ. At the same’ time, it alerts 
us to the need for judgment. More's role in the fable is 
a TrOrm-and=tensionrbetween -1t and*his*role*in “the novel "oL 
manners Signals a violation of it. Thus, this tension 
forces us to sympathize with More as an individual while 
We simultaneously evaluate” him”-according™ to’ che strictest 
standards he himself voices. 

mite. pay CcnolLog real lyrerrecci ve™rensrour 1 Wi Ching 
pines deverops because More’ increasingly becomes” the 
spokesman of reason and moderation in the fable, but he 
also becomes so frustrated as an individual that he is 
unable to be the representative of those virtues. His own 
lack of moderation becomes a force which leads to the 
tragresacteat"of both*his saus6 and himself because it 
fuels the animosity of those whom he wants to convince. 
Through@thrs=tension, “then; "pe Forest presents avman whose 
flawed manners become the greatest enemy of his noble 
ideals. 

While its most immediate impact may be psychological, 
this “tens ton abso°enriches the*® theme. *In* thes fable, -More 
is effective in articulating the’ need» for’reason” and 


Moderatron- in Society and tenes need* forthe man “ol excellence 
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to lead society against all who would oppose this progress. 
The study of manners, however, reveals More's strategy in 
presenting his truth to be definitely wrong. Since More 
does not govern his emotions well, he displays the very 
problem he attacks in his fellow citizens and damages his 
Gasex, Moneis schus: a \cautionary,figure. indicating» the 
ness Om even the best.of mento display, chamaty. malhis 
theme complements that of the social fable. Together they 
constitute the grand sthemesof Witching Times ,wthet the 
highest..reason is the practice. of charity. 

the tensions between: the. ideal.and), the; actual, does 
not.destroy the unity, of. More's: portrait: ' -Whens hesenters 
thenerenaton.battie Lhe.delusion; .weucanhsdiscerngzithe two 
ehemeni si Of Dice presentation.,_isinst,<« weeseemtheGenhss 
fight is noble, that he does champion reason and moderation 
by.trying.to.stop-thenexcesses;o£ delusion: He as; then; 
an embodiment of an idea in a social fable. Secondly, we 
see that his frustration makes him a rash and abrasive 
individual. His manners are an index of his personal 
frustration and, thus),-he.operates|in thesstudys,ofemanners 
to reveal the effect of circumstantial pressure on 
personality.» .The; combination.of both,»elements,makes More 
something of a paradox, an intemperate spokesman for reason. 
But, De Forest! s:» success is»such that,we.cannot regard this 
paradoxical character as an aesthetic failure. The union 
of. social fable and.cstudy efemanners-creakesea satisiying 


portrait.of a.noble,.~but fiery;individual. 
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My tcorntents Om wthate there «is such a Satisfying 
integration “of “socialyfable and study of manners: can; 
finally, be illustrated by examining the scenes in which 
Moreiat tacks) ,\themewitcheraft hysteria. 

Himicie: Litouommcne! executions, the whangung tof 
Goody Bishop, More's manners reveal his disdain for the 
people’ hevicannomcenverkr to his) position. \ thus ihe 
converses with Cotton Mather "in his tone of almost 
imperceptible sarcasm" (120). More's feelings of impotence 
are signalled by growing anger. Mather's obnoxious vanity 
and desire to reestablish the reign of the ministers lead 
Nore @ii rsigeto Ghhe ttactless declaration) thatea tcountry 
priest-governed is a country ill-governed'" (122). 
Increasing anger then leads him to attack the absurdity of 
the proceedings "with great savageness" (122). Finally, 
More becomes nearly hysterically angry and, as the crowd 
marches toward the gallows, shouts another intemperate but 
prophetic statement: "'Go on idiots, and hang an 
idioth o. MatheSome! day ye will hang your betters!'" (124). 

Mewvodar wiotrchevsocilal stable, “Morews «charges here 
about the danger of a theocracy “are valid, *forwtheiinovel 
shows how the selfish ministers use the hysteria in an 
effort sc toaiwocontroWlofi ther state and how they *makeinthe 
tri atengudicials farces*through their reliance’ron “spectral 
evidence and on disreputable and immature witnesses. These 
dangers of the theocracy are further stressed by the 


narrator's remarks that the church is also the courthouse 
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56 
and that "Those who trembled there on the Sabbath under the 
sermons of fanatical ministers trembled there again on 
weekdays “under thesentences of fanatical “judges S(212) . 

In this scene, then, ‘More's statements contribute to the 
ideas presented in the social fable while his manners show 
that even the best of men can be altered by social pressures. 
This is also true of the scene in which George 
Burrougns ais "executed. To stifle ‘any sympathy “for 
Burroughs, who seems to the crowd to be a holy man, the 
"austere and unpitying" (176) Mather declares, "'Certain it 
is that Satan himself is often transformed in appearance 
invetant ang elMo£ slight 2s(177) .. This statenent.tand 
Mather's manner again make More frenzied and he shouts out, 
WNCOEtor Mat herires.. . rietis’ thou whoxartiethattvery Satan? " 
(177)... Mather's ambition does make him nearly satanic in 
the fable, but More's remark is a further sign of the 
deteriorating manners which deprive More of the forbearance 
normally accorded him because of his high station. The 
insulted Mather is, therefore, able to open More's trial 
with "a prayer which sounded very much like a brief, 
powerful "charge to Gthe “jury, if not Wike’ a*divrecuyplea for 
the’ prosecution" (214). Here Mather's manner not only 
suggests the negative effect of More's intemperate manners 
but simultaneously demonstrates the very dangers of the 
theocracy which More had announced in his role as a 
spokesman in the social fable. Through his indication of 


manners, then, De Forest makes More and Mather not only 
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Gepresentativesjo® cppesingisocial ,»forces sbuteindividuals 
whose personalities lead them into conflict. 

More'isiqtragedykinsboth,the fable.and the ystudy: of 
manners is also closely linked with his treatment of the 
officials of the community, especially Elder Parris. More 
loathes the ignorant and gluttonous elder whom he regards 
as chiefly responsible for the hysteria. At various times 
More compares his chief opponent in the fable to Satan (77), 
Judas (118), and Titus Oates (183). More vigorously tries 
to demonstrate the inconsistencies in Parris's version of 
the hysteria and to combat Parris's power within the 
community... As is, the. case in those episodes with Mather, 
however, More's manner produces results directly opposite 
to those he-desires. Firmly convinced that the afflicted 
have been bullied and beaten by Parris into making false 
accusations, he himself bullies and beats Sarah Carrier to 
make her tell the truth. When warned by Justice Hawthorne 
about his ways, More gives a "contemptuous laugh" (149). 
This beating and his attitude of contempt unite, the masses 
im theimidenunciations.o& himeasea Sadducceersn,Becausenhe 
is "too much of a gentleman" (163) to be summarily 
imprisoned for his breach of the peace as is his fellow 
scourger; Giles) Coryy)iMore«is bound,over.to),keep»the peace. 
At this point he further angers the town officials when he 
‘Laughed atjan insinuationyofystecks and»pillberiesy and 
walked off with a haughty bearing which made Justice Curwin 


gnash in his sleeves" (163). More disregards all such 
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58 
warnings, and this again brings him into direct confron- 
tation with Parris who denounces the whipping as "the sin 
of Perri etryinguito, choke’ thertruth  by«vidtlence (164) 
WhensMore daterydiscovers’ children*in’ the act®of staging 
a manifestation, he not only whips them but commits a 
more’iserious act in giving Parris a crack across the legs. 

Such violent physical assaults, together with his 
public verbal assaults on Parris, make More a "New 
England Don Quixote" (180). Motivated by noble ideals, 
he misjudges the true strength and character of his enemy. 
Perrisilisesomethingeofta windmillowhich®¢an -turn@only” when 
blown by hatred and public indignation. Each of More's 


attacks on his person increases this until public and 


official resentment reaches gale proportions. More declares, 
for instance, that Parris "'is the Titus Oates of this 
country. He is the greatest villain unhanged'" (183). 


Panrissisia viblaimAcbutathe pubbic rs*ouktraged by More's 
extreme indictment for it regards Parris as "the chief 
martyr and apostle of the generation" (183). In the end, 
it is thts resentment randboutrage; tof -whien-ParrisS 1s'*only 
the chief representative, which becomes More's real enemy. 
By heeawlimagwto conerdlthis manners, “he *commnes: astact red 
error for, as Elder Higginson, the mild spokesman of 
Charcbtr,, felis him, o'<'sucheviolbent idoings'*as thése (would 
make men think ill of the best cause in the world'" (183). 
This is exactly what happens at More's trial. The 


jury is prejudiced against him because of his physical and 
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verbal assaults on the officials of the community, because 
of his continual sarcasm, and because of his denunciations 
@bSPanris- iagacourt. «lt, as.representative.of) thescommunity, 
takes»its-revenge»..on him.for his failure.to make his 
manners conform to its idea of decorum, the very principle 
which he had originally represented, when it condemns him 
to death for practising witchcraft, the very belief which 
he had campaigned against. 

Moreis destruction thus illustrates two things. 
In the fable it shows that demagoguery is fatal to the 
besteebomentssin.society andscan.only.lead to, the kind of 
chaos and injustice that follows More's execution. In the 
study of manners it shows that the best men must approach 
theptcskeolt,-directingssociety,inaa spirit of charity.or 
they will not only harm themselves but, in doing so, harm 
society. More's tragic flaw, his.intemperate manners, 
thated Spincethe direct cause,of his execution, butathis 
execution also enables his enemies to gain even more power 
over the society he had tried to save. 

By making Henry More's downfall central to both 
GhessoOcis le wcble. anc sthe study.of manners, pe, Forest, as 
I have shown, gave the first part of Witching Times power, 
richness, endscomplexity,..7 « The second, pant.of the fable, 
however ,~lacks.all of these qualities...With More gone, De 
Forest had no characters who could be used as spokesmen 
fom weacsen wand. moderation and,as an.intense, intellectual 


Opposstion. to rthe. ministers... Unable. to. create, thisskind of 
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60 
dramatic tension, he placed the narrative burden on a comedy 
of manners and a conventional melodrama, both of which 
undermine the unity and integrity of the novel. The comedy 
of manners does this because it defeats the ability of 
Characters to ™runction™ well™in”the social fabler’ =the 
melodrama does this not only because it seems a lapse into 
conventionality after such an original start, but also 
because its emphasis on adventure weakens its connection 
Wreenecnio=rrrse partvor tne: Labnle. 

the problem with the comedy of manners’ can be’ seen 
in De Forest's treatment of Bowson, More's simple-minded 
brother-in-law. The major episode involving him is a 


burlesque of Hawthorne's "Young Goodman Brown. "15 


Deranged 
through fear of witchcraft, Bowson forces at pistol point 
his servant, Teague, to accompany him on broomstick and to 
take@part in-an “imaginary witch-meeting.* “The” two feast and 
become -rrotvousiy drunk, frightening-the“passing™*hidéer Parris 
fie enemyrOcesse "Parris 1s “so terrified’ that-ne "sends Our 

a group of heavily-armed villagers to capture a horde of 
fiends. They discover instead the drunken Bowson sitting 
in-a “tree and arrest him. “Bowson is so obviously deranged, 
however, “that he is never ‘brought to*trial: 

This episode itself is not gratuitous comedy 
becatise De Forest carefully prepares for 1t. From the 
beginning he presents Bowson as a comic character, a 
Gar tearGgre er the ‘nouveau *riche, through*the»depiction''of 


his manners. Bowson is repeatedly described as "sidling," 
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a mannerism which De Forest gives him to indicate 
awkwardness. This awkwardness leads him into comically 
inappropriate gestures such as his repeated shaking of 
More's hand and kissing of Rachel in the opening scene of 
the novel. Bowson's comic awkwardness is also used as the 
initial sign of a weak intellect for his manners betray 
an inability to respond reasonably. This weakness is 
stressed even more through Bowson's tendency to see diabolic 
mani festationsMane thermost, absurd. thingsgesuchase then £its 
of his apoplectic cat. Bowson's arguments with More also 
show him to have the kind of mind which finds it easier to 
believe in a superstition "Sanctioned by society, sanctioned 
by the law, sanctioned by the church" (79-80) than to 
aeceprnhnew,whout measonebil ewexplanati ons) £orpeventsn 
fpehisiiomedy of manners, then, De Forest uses 
Bowson to satirize both belief in witchcraft and the 
unreasoning conservatism of provincial society and in his 
burlesque to make the point that men can be driven insane 


16 This point 


by superstition or irrational popular beliefs. 
is, however, adequately made throughout the novel and his 
exaggeration of it in the witch meeting scene does not 
enhance its effectiveness. Instead it calls into question 
thes serdousnesss ofthe! latter parthofy thes neovele because it 
concentrates, thessatanreron Bowson aso ans eccentric.he This 
gives him little validity as an appropriate representative 


1s), 


of the community in the fable. Thehonlyt contribution 


this episode makes to the novel is that it establishes the 
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point that there are limits to what even a deluded people 
Wileeaccept . 

It is not, then, so much the burlesque style of this 
Soi sode yas ot As thiselack of) significanceiwhaech makess.it 
Suciw a Glaringsdercet.. Handled slightlysdiiterently, wand 
placed earlier in the book, the episode might have been a 
mOouUTTde LOrce (of sbllack comedy. If Bowstnjhadmbeen pociuaved 
as going insane and had a eiciaaipecn executed because of 
i DL LOGMGoy More's trial, the, episode,ycouldvhaves brought 
out the grotesqueness of popular delusions. The comedy of 
manners and the burlesque would have then made a valid 
contribution to the fable because they would show 
graphically the Secreto absurdity and horror of events, 
something with De Forest was not able to do convincingly 
ine Witching limes: 

De Forest's exaggeration in depicting manners is 
even more damaging in the case of Parris than it is in the 
case of Bowson because Parris plays a major role in the 
Social fable. Parris is the archetype of De Forest's later 
Gallery of corrupt Jacksonian politicians= = Thoroughly 
coarse in manners and eee BOS is wracked by base passions 
Such as tne wove of,money, the desire for notoriety, and 
mhemneea for revenge (226). As the villain, he is a 
demagogue and is compared to Titus Oates because he uses 
deceit to manipulate society to achieve his own ends. 
Although he does not believe in witchcraft, he leads the 


persecution of witches because his hold on his parish is 
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tenuous and he wishes to destroy those who have opposed him 
in a disputed land claim. His consuming hatred also leads 
him to destroy those who, like Henry More, oppose him. 
Brutal and hypocritical, he bullies and terrifies the town 
to make his position SBecCuULe. | His LUnculol sim rie doe 
is clearly stated by Henry More. In an impassioned speech 
during his trial, in which he seems to speak for De Forest, 
More avcacks Parris as "a man “of vulgar and stupid 
nature'" (226) and points out the social significance of 
the rise of such base creatures: 

‘Let it ‘be ‘noted that this is an age of such men; an 
age of false accusers, and fabricated conspiracies. 
ileus, vaees Was Lice  rOUnger ol ad NEW "style vcr 
Wickedness, which, since his day, has become our 
peculiar hational "sin, and will,"some day)” work "Out 
its peculiar national judgment' (227). 

It seems likely that De Forest, who continually tries 
to draw parallels between seventeenth and nineteenth-century 
superstitions, intends this ominous passage as more than 
a critique of the Salem hysteria. Probably, he was 
drawing obligue attention to the demagoguery and hatreds 
developing in his own time as the United States began 
preparing .for the Civil War. Because he deals with basic 
conflicts in which the demagogue drives society insane and 
has_it destroy the supporters of moderation and reason, De 
Forest. has in addition here created a. fable of enduring 
and powerful interest to Americans of the twentieth century 


who, like Alfred Appel, Jr., recognize in Lt the essential 


features of such modern instances of hysteria as the 
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McCarthy campaign against communism. +® The essential point, 
however, .is that De Forest clearly means Parris to be 
condemned as an hypocrite, devoid of moral sensitivity, who 
would destroy society to achieve his own selfish goals. 

Contradicting Parris's role as a monstrous force of 
Cvieladnathe. table is DeForest! s satiric attack, on him as 
Shetndividual..~ebe.Forest..utilizes.a comicgdepi ction of 
manners to expose the vulgarity of a man unworthy of high 
social station. Therefore, he savagely ridicules Parris's 
appearance, speech, and manners in order to castigate him 
aspargrotesque. 

Right from the beginning Parris is presented as a 
grotesquely comic character. Ignorant, yet filled with a 
domineering egotism, he bullies and blusters his way among 
the townsfolk. De Forest relies heavily in his portrait, 
Sem neaneul a) donwirthvothern characters, gOn. the wrenetition of 
verbal idiosyncrasies as a major element of Parris's 
manners. In a comical Cockney accent, suggestive of both 
ignorance and lack of education, Parris throughout the 
novel booms out an absurd mixture of statements, questions, 
and denials. This unique ee of speaking is best 
presented through an example of one of its many occurences. 
in vbarcasis finst, intooductionsto. Racheds Eon anstance. he 
teli'seher. of) the. benefits which the church will receive if 
Henry More. joins; its 
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brass, yea, and of much fine gold! 'Ow then would the 
tabernacle stand firm, and the hadversaries be covered 
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with confusion as with a mantle! 'Ow then would Zion's 
Gause prosper.) Will 1e not prosper? 1 should Like to 
see the remarkable wretch who had the himpudence to say 
it will not. It always does prosper, whatever may be 
the machinations of Beelzebub' (41). 

De Forest's portrait stresses the elder's coarseness. 
Parris's physical grotesqueness thus is emphasized by 
repeated mentions of his "bloated red face" (39) which is 
described revoltingly in one passage as like "a malignant 
cancer" in the "broad glow of healthful nature" (91). This 
is the physical sign of a gluttony which is repeatedly 
mevcaled, in increasingly savage scenes? of. comedy.y The 
first indication is a simple note on a gesture which serves 
as’ an ironically revealing comment. In the initial’ scene 
With Rachel? Parris says that he? déesires® More’ s- presence 
in his church "'with the bowels of love'" (41) and 
immediately passes his hand over his stomach. Later, he is 
depicted at’ breakfast in his home. After severely 
Criticiziag hist witemtorrher tardinessyineipreparing ihe 
meal, he says "a grace of remarkable brevity and crustiness" 
(94) which obviously contrasts with his notoriously lengthy 
sermons. Eating the meal, he is also revoltingly comic: 
Wpnet perspiration! Stood? ohn® his" forchead;etihes veins oft his 
throat swelled, and he looked like a man in the first stages 
of choking. Not a word was spoken and the meal was down 
in fifteen minutes" (94). 

Later episodes involving food emphasize not only 
Parris's gluttony but also his insensitivity and hypocrisy. 


When Rachel comes to beg him to intervene on behalf of her 
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fathenyiheobullies*her. witha -'venomous-looks#o£ fconscious 
power" (197). He prevents her from immediately stating her 
easenbyetarsticoncernangrhamselfvwith themuntsualynumbervo£t 
ternipsehinathe pokesandmbhen bysattackingyhisidaughkernfor 
sharing her breakfast with Charity Chubb. His manners 
contrast with the seriousness of the issue and reveal his 
own malicious triviality. His "stupendous impudence" (289) 
hs alsowrevealedf inca marvelous and comicyset!piece.).After 
viciously cross-examining Rachel, he imposes himself upon 
neepeMnk, UMCS.r Bowsons * andyreveads) himselfgtokally 
insensitive to her grief by demanding that she provide him 
with lunch. Mrs. Bowson removes all the food in the house 
exceptwior| assmaillycodfish, three) turnips, "andy thes crumbs 
Of,a’ johnnycake. De Forest ridicules Parris by recording 
his piouSsicantawhich baredy? covers: therrages hes feels-at 
being deprived of a free meal. 

De Forest's portrait is largely composed of scenes 
whiichteritieize, byerevealingsParris' shvbelousness andnoscenes 
which reduce him to a buffoon. An example of the first is 
when Parris's daughter goes into a convulsion and he strikes 
about her, ostensibly to beat away the demons tormenting 
he re bute actually.tofqive héeniseverale strokes , case its by 
accidently inrorder: tos brifnigaherrunder controls, An»,example 
of the second occurs.immediately afterwards. In this scene 
Parris is thrown from the showy horse he has borrowed and 
ios Kickedednt the rear. into Sobed: ofi thistless ) inthis way 


De Forest deflates the elder's vanity and reduces him to a 
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67 
meres buetoon DeForest resorts to this“kind*oft Tow comedy 
later in the novel by showing how the sight of Bowson's mad 
witch revels frightens this bully into momentarily believing 
in witchcraft. These scenes add little but ridicule to 
the portrait of Parris and thus seem to be extreme. In 
another instance, mentioned earlier, De Forest is able to 
integrate the comedy into the novel. He shows Parris to 
be a cowardly buffoon by having him run away from a beating 
which More, as though by accident, gives him. This scene 
prepares “us for ’Parris*s* attitude later when -he* confronts 
More after his arrest. Then, safe from any retribution 
fromthe prisoner, he browbeats More and ‘reveals not only 
his cowardice but his full malignity as a "mean venomous 
téadit 4L93)>! 

The weakness in De Forest's portrayal of Parris is 
that the tension between his presentation in the fable and 
his presentation in the study of manners is not, as it is 
with Henry More, meaningful and enriching. Quite simply, 
there are two Parrises. The Parris of the novel of manners 
is a buffoon whose manners make him deserve all the contempt 
eersed mpom Hime USvhe Parris 6P the social ‘rable rs meant 
to be the malicious force of demagoguery, but this Parris 
is largely presumptive. The narrator says that "Parris was 
by noemeansi*the ridiculous Yperson-behind the desk that’ “he 
often twas. vin conversation’) .'." (60), “but "we “are given ‘no 
Graphic proce tof tthiis..© DewForest’ -did‘not, as Diekens “did 


Wirth seuchecharacters aa Stiggins or Pecksniftt, “create a 
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68 
convincing comic villain because he did not give enough 
abtentitom-torthe *more’sinister aspects “of Parris 's nature. 
By continually deflating Parris through the comedy of 
manners pebe \Forestvdestroyed hisability to °fLumetion sas a 
man who could plausibly arouse the passions of society. 

The result is that Parris succeeds in the novel of manners 
as a vulgar hypocrite but fails utterly in the fable to be 
a &convincing “agent Cot fevil : 

Evident'-in both Bowson and Parris, then, is an 
aesthetically fatal discrepancy between the character 
actually “created by the depiction of manners ‘and’ the 
Character required by ithe “fable.\* This’ discrepancy results 
from De Forest's inability to realize his best intentions 
ascan historran tof ananners Putas cam historian, he wants to 
place events in a context which stresses their tragic 
dignity .--Thus, he provides a catalogue “of names “to 
demonstrate that even the most respectable figures of 
history were superstitious (127). Furthermore, he 
repeatedly rebukes his readers for any tendency to become 
smug by contrasting the dignity and seriousness of the 
seventeenth century with the absurdity of the nineteenth: 

Let Weaguet (quarrel with Pehe ‘good. peoples "Our 
nineteenth century gabbles not a little about Stratford 
mysteries, Rochester knockings, and universal table 
turnings; meaningless things, certainly, in every sense, 
dest Dtait @ tof philosophy; “of "plot, .of ‘dramatic *erisr1s, 

of tragic interest. The Salem witchcraft was compara- 
tively acheroic affair; it was vitalized’ by a positive 
and fervent faith; it was tempestuous with the strength 


oDnthuimar sorrowPhivthad nity, “energy, “mevement, “a 
result and a moral (48). 
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69 
As a social fabulist, however, De Forest does not want to 
know this. He is passionately committed to his interpre- 
tation of the issues and wants it presented unambiguously 
and~eforcefully.| dn Witching, Times the, historiansdsy too 
meek to resist the passionate energy of the fabulist.t? 
The result is that the depiction of manners does not serve 
to show the Salem tragedy as "vitalized by a positive and 
fervent faith." Instead, the depiction of manners here, 
as-it;would-become later in A Lover's Revolt) is»reduced 
to a simple method for conveying the fabulist's attitude 
towards the issues. Thus, Mrs. Bowson is allowed to 
contradict the historian when she ends her belief in 
Witchcraft with) the realization; that, "the? excitement had 
beecnpteromarhettirsiy;ione ptire andeatrmoctoussdeiustionna a 
tragedy as barren in result as it had been. frightful in 
incident-—-without meaning, without provocation, and without 
benefit" (246). Furthermore, De Forest insists that the 
trials are "monotonous tragi-comedies" (293) and presents 
themein thatnwayLbyfcriticizing, the-tes&kimenysotgwitnesses 
as "imbecile gibberish" (218) and "a compound of nonsense 
too stupid even to excite laughter" (145). 

Eager to make such points, the fabulist has no 
patience for the niceties of history. He is too anxious 
towlashiout atewhat he)regardsoas foolidsh-or,contemptibly 
selfish. Therefore, he coerces the historian of manners 
into heaping scorn on and demolishing the opponents of 


reason and moderation through the creation of caricatures 
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70 
like Bowson and Parris. While this procedure agrees with 
thevardactie. requirements® of©the' social fable?-itedoes not 
accord with its aesthetic necessities which were determined 
by the portrayal of More. Witching Times required the 
novelist of manners to> continue! to give solidity torthe 
sober world of Hawthorne's Salem. Instead, he tried to 
satisfy the passion of the fabulist by providing the comic 
exaggerations" of Dicken "s=London? "It8is) this Fag lure? to 
meet*the aesthetic’ requirements of the Social? fable. which 
makes much of the comedy of manners a significant weakness 
Phe weecnti ne = Lames. 

The portraits of Bowson and Parris indicate the 
dangers of letting the interpretation of historical issues 
Gictate characterization. The other major weakness in 
Witching Times, the sentimental love plot which climaxes 
in Mark Stanton's daring rescue of Rachel from prison, 
testifies to the artistic perils of the historical 
melodrama's conventions. The story of Mark and Rachel 
weakens the novel, first of all, because it is so 
conventional. Although most of the accused women of Salem 
were old, writers had long realized that young women were 
more appealing subjects of romance and had long focused on 


tChnerre Erva ls. In such romances as The Witches; A Tale of 


— eee eee — ee 


in 1692 (1842), beautiful young heroines are accused of the 


crime of witchcraft after rejecting clerical suitors. 7° De 
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Forest utilized this same formula by having Rachel 
COMmeled CO tT Glalwatler rejecting Elder, Noyse.s sAswin 
Delusion, he saves his accused heroine by having her chosen 
1OveD sires her Pony prisonland take her to satetysby, ship. 
De Forest, however, was not adept at creating melodrama. 
Uae Seta ine roe ceorcalnly srvgqht in charqingsthat sine 
narrative sounds like Fenimore Cooper at his worst, "21 

Not vonly is,the action formulaic, but the hero and 
heroine "have almost no qualities that distinguish them 
from the heroes and heroines of many hundreds of 


standardized novels. "22 


They sare, as Garganosthussclains, 
Hhothing but iadealizations of virtuous youth. (De Forest 
subordinates their characterization to event and gives them 
no manners which ican bring them to,life as plausible 

Poa vrduale. Or asLow Ehem to. Eunction as notables scocial 
types. Such conventionality of episode and characlerization 
cannot fail to disappoint because the sections focusing on 
More lead us to expect powerful drama and rich character- 
Ae LON. 

The second weakness of this episode is thematic and 
stems from its conventionality. The action of the melodrama 
obviously contrasts with the episodes involving More. 

Unlike Henry More, Mark Stanton realizes the limits of his 
abiltty to influence the public... Instead of arguing with 

and antagonizing people, he takes the pragmatic course of 

rescuing his wife and fleeing from the community. Asa 


fable, this obviously seems to posit withdrawal and 
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rejection as the only rational alternative for the 
individual who finds his society oppressive. Although De 
FPOCes | Sencds ni s*overs uO -Ccivilvyzed Vitginre “and mothe 
wilderness, the fable has the same pattern and fits into 
the same tradition as such other explorations of the 
relations between the individual and the community as 
Cooper's. The Pioneer's (1823) and Twain's Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (1884). Because De Forest reintroduces 


the lovers in a scene which nearly duplicates the opening 
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Panaing ~“seene™= mr Witching viimes ;-it "rs “apparent that he was 


GPyi ng *co “Indicate that ‘Mark “Stanton must “vakeon Sthe role 


of Henry More. Frank Bergmann has even declared that Mark 


PeEpresents cnee. Nattiralsarvstocrat! lands" will Sersestorpe 


a true leader, "*? 


Bergmann is probably correct about De 
POrese Ss intentions, burew1t "cannot “be sata *hoermestty that 


De Forest realized them. Mark's flight prevents him from 


playing™a role”“in”-ending “the deluston. “This; together “with 


the fact that the plot emphasizes his conventionality as 
melodramatic hero, prevents him from being a sufficiently 


lucid embodiment of the moral and intellectual values De 


Forest *calls-tfor.“He-has absolutely no connection with the 


Christian virtues “of fatth, ~hope,.-and “charity “which "De 
Porest points ott in“the’ ‘final “paragraph. -4His Geturneto 
Salem; instead; seems to have been used by De Forest as a 
device for neatly tying up plot strands. Its dominant 
aspect is its sentimentality; its symbolism is embryonic. 


Witching Timeseis,;, as L have shown, a failure 
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73 
because the dynamic. interaction of the social “fable and 
novel of manners which is evident in the portrait of More 
is not evident throughout the novel. De Forest himself 
was not satisfied with it and described it as one of 
"two very poor things" Neehiad= Scribbled’ Ole wi. tice COT 


practice. "4 


Looked at in this light as an exercise, 
Witching Times is remarkabie for the way in which it 
contains the seeds of De Forest's later achievement. Alfred 
Appel, Jr. notes that "a strong sense of the historical--and 


topical--is present throughout his fiction. "> 


Hecvesweusee 
the ability to take @ significant social context and 

fashion from it a social fable--an ability later evident 

in Miss Ravenel's Conversion and Playing the Mischief—--first 
isecoiwiithipartialwsuccesss imHerey wewseex,thestatentsnas a 
novelist of manners-—-evident, for instance, in what Appel 
calls De Forest's "precise observations on Puritan manners 
and dress"*°--which would be even more richly displayed in 

a novel like Kate Beaumont. The signs of the ability which 
gave substance and meaning to his best works make De 
Forest's own judgment too harsh. Readers will find greater 
rewards in Witching Times than in later novels like Overland, 
lmemestthesdiissionary, or A Lover's Revolt. The difficulties 
of the apprentice are obvious in it, but Witching Times 


also contains the unmistakable work of the master. 
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MINOR FICTION: THREE NOVELS OF 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


cB 

In Chapter Two, I suggested that historical subjects 
offered De Forest two particular advantages not offered by 
contemporary life. First, because the clash of cultural 
forces was more clearly discernible in such subjects, he 
had at hand a narrative pattern which he could use as a 
social fable. Secondly, because history was, when compared 
LO contemporary life, static, he had "something fixed to 
paint” which could give his fable the sense of Life 
generated by the novel of manners. De Forest, however, 
did not immediately follow his initial attempt to exploit 
these advantages with another historical novel. Instead, 
beginning with his second novel, Seacliff (1859), he made 
repeated attempts both to portray and to criticize 
contemporary American society. 

These attempts met with varying degrees of success. 
In his most successful novels of contemporary life, Miss 
Ravenel's Conversion (1867), Honest John Vane (1875), and 
Playing the Mischief (1875), he utilized significant recent 
events—-the Civil War and the scandals of Grant's 
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administration--to throw into relief conflicting forces, 
much as he had done with the historical situation in 
Witching Times. These major novels will receive the 
extensive: analysis» they. deserve in.later..chapters. .dIn,this 
chapter I will confine my remarks to the minor novels of 
contemporary life, Seacliff, The Wetherel Affair (1872), 
and Justine's Lovers (1878), which do not employ specific 
topical éevents,as.the pattern, for. social, fables. Instead, 
these novels contain plots and characterizations which 
betray De Forest's obsession with acceptance in the market- 
place. In each of these novels, De Forest's attempt to 
satisfy what he perceived to be the demands of popular 
taste vitiated the portrayal and criticism of contemporary 
American) isociety. 

Seacliff, The Wetherel Affair, and Justine's Lovers 
form an interesting group for analysis because they 
represent different stages of De Forest's art in two ways. 
Hirst, }| jGneve belong; wespectively, (to; DeyForests 
apprenticeship period before the war, to his period of 
greatest achievement, and to the period of declining power 
whivehbeganyabout 1875, after, the. .ast jf,his-majom novels, 
Playing the Mischief, had received book publication. More 
importantly, they do reveal to a great extent the tendency 
Jay Martin finds in De Forest's fiction, the tendency as his 
career progressed, to make the "basic pattern of his 
imagination" stand out from and dominate his novels. 


Arranged chronologically, these novels move from the pole 
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of novel of manners, through the central position of novel 
of manners combined with social fable, to the pole of 
sOetal fable’ Viney differ markedly, “in -6thér "words? in 
the extent to which they employ the two components of De 
Forest's fiction with which this study as a whole is 
concerned. 

Although they differ in formal properties, these 
three novels show a similar and serious thematic concern 
for the state of contemporary American manners and morals. 
Centrabetoseachisvsome kind of investigation ©of ythe 'concept 
of the gentleman, a concept which Frank Bergmann has pointed 
tovas important in De Forest's value system.” Edwin 
Harrison Cady, in The Gentleman in America (1949), describes 
this traditional concept as a "constellation of six main 
ideas:" "There are the shaping, background factors of birth 
and wealth. There are the three inward attributes of being 
which mark the essential gentleman: character, courtesy, 
and cultivation. ©C8Sith PCthere Vis “the “dea sor the funetiron 
of the gentleman in society. "> 

The ‘first two ideas of this constellation are 
evident in De Forest's fiction because his heroes and 
heroines typically come from respectable families and from 
at least the professional classes. De Forest apparently 
Found t Seeiaetatss to include an admixture of wealth in 
his portraits because, as Cady notes, "Without wealth there 


pecneiither eleiwsure. norropportunity «to tcultivate Gehe mind. or 


ants lo pbeliwarg.cand expression" Wealth alone, however, is 
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never qisedeam Dey onest.s, fiction as .a,primaryssymbol of 
personal worth or an infallible sign of the gentleman. The 
inward attributes in Cady's constellation loom large in De 
Forest's fiction because the term "gentleman" is not a 
designation of social station, but an expression of an 
etihicalyeand social jideal .} Thus,. in Seaclifi,.}.om example, 
the wealthy Van Leers, who have all the outward trappings 
of gentlemen but seem to lack the inward attributes of 
Ghana ct 6ryaycourntesy Meand pcultivation, ,are,.Lni tiad ly 
described as "underbred people, whose parvenudity [sic] 
could’ not be hidden by any cunning of tailors and 


5 
mantua-makers. " 


Finally, Cady's sixth idea, that the 
gentleman's £unction»-is to contribute to, the government 
@reyebtoare ofpsocietyn:is eyident.in,the praise, whichis 
accorded Edward Wetherel, in The Wetherel Affair, and 
Justine Vane, in Justine's Lovers, for their,decisions to 
devote themselves to philanthropic endeavours. 

In-each-of hisinovels of,contemporary life,,. then, 
De Forest is concerned with depicting social surfaces, 
bu) hisethrustei sp throughwoutwardsdisplays,to the ainder— 
iyingerealatiesnof ethics, feeling, and intellect which he 
regards as the primary indices of individual worth. This 
thrust» shows a serious» concern for.the moral basis of 
socialimelationshipssrcadt is.particularly,eyident,in 
Seacliff, The Wetherel Affair, and Justine's Lovers because 
each is a story of increasing awareness or the growth of 


moral perception. In each novel, that is, dramatic events 
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80 
lead at least one character to a recognition of the primary 
value of inward qualities. 

AVGhOUGMpiGhssemnovels ao display such sions Of a 
serious attempt to examine American manners and morals, the 
novels are vitiated in each case by implausible and 
hackneyed "marketplace" elements. In Seacliff they prevent 
the organization of what is in parts a penetrating study 
of manners into a cohesive social fable. In The Wetherel 
Affair they weaken both the novel of manners and the social 
fable. They weaken the first because they limit the 
credibility of major characters, thus preventing the study 
of manners from giving significant life to the social fable. 
Similarly, they weaken the fable itself because they 
prevent it too from being taken seriously. Finally, they 
completely destroy Justine's Lovers because that novel, as 
a social fable, is made to depend upon an embarrassingly 
hackneyed and sentimental plot. The need to make his 
central characters follow the formula demanded by this plot 
seems to have prevented De Forest (or, possibly, discouraged 
hime f£romeanimating them with anything like “a perceptive 
portrayal of manners. 

In the analyses which follow, then, I will examine 
the distinctive features of each novel as a serious 
criticism of contemporary American society and identify the 
ways in which the elements of "marketplace" fiction make 
each Mork Mails asieastsocials fable ‘or ‘a*novelP*ef manners’. In 


this way I hope to substantiate further my central 
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81 
contention that De Forest was a successful literary artist 
only when he was able to combine a good social fable with 


a complementary study of manners. 


IL 

Although Seacliff would have to be classified as 
Se mmyeLteny SuOry Oh the basis of its plot alone, 1ts stone, 
its setting, and, especially, its theme make it more 
fundamentally an American version of the British novel of 
Manners. As Such,)1t offers a penetrating, Nearly profound 
study of American manners and morals. A mystery plot 
inadequate as a means for organizing the portrayal of 
manners and for focusing the novel's theme into a social 
fable, however, prevents it from being more than an 
interesting and, sometimes, entertaining minor novel. 

The tonal similarity between Seacliff and British 
novels of society and fashion was first noted by an astute 
reviewer for the New York Times. He wrote that Seacliff 
"is of the Vivian Grey and Pelham school, and is as full 
of new world persiflage and flippancy as those novels are 


6 


So eheetroch and foam of English social lize.” Character- 


istic of this kind of banter which enlivens many pages of 
Seaclit. 2c. Louis Fitz Hugh's ironic praise of Boston 
manners: 


'Forsmy part, I like the Tremont type. Jt) is on the 
whole the best moral and intellectual man this side of 
the Atlantic. Let me tell you an anecdote. A friend 
GE Inihtey ea. dOCtOrVYewas Walktngs the pavement ofS 
city close behind a stranger who seemed to have just 
arrived. The stranger coughed and cleared his throat. 
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Every time that he did so, he stepped to the edge of 

the sidewalk and spit in the gutter. Most Americans 

would have expectorated over the pavement, trusting 

to the next lady's dress to sweep it up. "That man 

is-@ Bostonvan > saidmy “friend to Hhinselave(297=98) . 

It is interesting to note that De Forest may have 
been indebvtedto DisracPr “and "Bulwer-Lyttometormmnore shan 
tnie=brgnevtone of his *ndével Nevin Vivian “Greys (Ne26=oy)y, 
prsraePr tncludes *polrtercaDeintrigque “and “a™quempmand, in 
Pelham (1828), Bulwer-Lytton traces Henry Pelham's attempts 
to prove that Sir Reginald Glanville is innocent of the 
muUEcersorWohn Grirehkhe?s DECForest Ys ‘use*oftsimPlar devices 
Within the mystery plot of Seacliff may, then, owe something 
to a’ desire to duplicate the popular success of these 
novels. 
In its choice of setting, Seacliff also resembles 

Many British worksf veihe ibulkto& the*novelersesetiin the 
Connecticut country house of the Westervelts, an American 
approximation of the country estates prominent in many 
Berersh*noverse® BikeVthe*British novelists, De Forest 
devotes much of the work to examining the daily round of 
life in this house. Indeed, Edward Wagenknecht finds that 
"Seacliff represents about as close an approach to the 
British country-—house novel as can be made in America," 
a “fact De ‘Forest was probably conscious “of because ‘he ywrote 
to his publisher that he was sorry he had not, as he once 
intended, called the book The Country House. ® It should be 


HoLeadPshowever, athavrDehForestedoes tnot .offertamsimple 


transcription of a/British setting. His house is‘a 
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miscellany of incompatible elements which give it a 
“snobbish individuality" (8). This crudely pretentious 
dwelling is thus, as Light observes, "suggestive of the 
gaucherie of upper-class American tastes and manners."? 

The most important similarity between Seacliff and 
British novels of manners, however, is in the way they 
both use the social life they describe. In "Manners, 
Morals, and the Novel," Lionel Trilling says that "The 
characteristic work of the novel is to record the illusion 
that snobbery generates and to try to penetrate to the 
truth which, as the novel assumes, lies hidden beneath all 
false Peed aaa: seu Seacliff does precisely this 
Lehanacteristicoworkbeini the) portraitssomimLoumssrrvezenugn, 
Somerville): Mrs. Van Leer,sand, to a lessereextenty? some 
opstheeminorecharactersilike the elderly Wéstervebtingror 
Bhirsrreason , Mit.isAmas@irhnavetalreadyicentendeam aunovel 
of manners which conducts a serious investigation of 
American conduct and values. 

This serious investigation depends on Louis Fitz 
Hugh's sOcialvand*®moral education. Because ut is%a 
first-person narrative, all events and characters in 
Seacliff are presented as he perceives them. He himself 
is a neophyte writer of romances and his initial analysis 
of events and characters betrays romantic preconceptions. 
Thus, when he accidentally overhears a melodramatic threat 
uttered behind a door, his imagination leads him into a 


series of comically naive and improbable conjectures. Such 
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84 
things as Mrs. Van Leer's evident coquetry or Genevieve 
Westervelt's resemblance to a portrait of Beatrice Cenci, 
for example, lead him to link them with the mysterious 
threat. On the whole, his aesthetic estimate of the affair 
as poor melodrama causes him to make hasty conclusions 
based on appearances or romantic conjecture and reveals him 
to be initially a self-—confessed "ignoramus of life" (20). 

He does, however, gradually come to appreciate that 
hetiscnot inecan\wleperalicomigue!lsbutrdanwa’ 'tragic theater 
in which some grave mystery or woful [sic] drama was 
evolving" (91). This appreciation is, in turn, accompanied 
Dymar proroundern understanding ofa character. beHeagradually 
learns. toi abandon® superficial estimates, and thusmcomes to 
a more genuine moral understanding of the people he 
observes. In essence, it is his growing understanding of 
Somerville, Mrs. Van Leer), and Frederick: William Hunter 
that constitutes) the heart of: Seacliff as a penetrating 
analysis of the gentlemanly configuration in manners and 
morals. 

Somerville, the central figure in this analysis of 
manners and morals, is a man whose social poise and 
mastery of decorum deeply impress Fitz High. Although 
Somerville “had seen dissipation enough to, waste the 
ruddrest) health)! ihe aiseiimposing who; Fi. tap Bughsbecause,t at 
thirty—seven, he is "as erect, as fresh, as unwrinkled, as 
gracetula inepont asreaifiiathem Lime had <butnagjust. brought 


him to the first full perfection: of manhood" (20). In 
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85 
addition, Fitz Hugh recognizes in him a man whose manners 
allow him both to enter inconspicuously the elegant circles 
of Europe and to orchestrate the less impressive social 
life at Seacliff. Fitz Hugh, for example, pays tribute to 
somerville's:social mastery by noting that he is the 
“social bully of Seacliff, driving the men with the same 
ease that he seemed to wheedle the women, and managing 
both with so much tact, wit, and grace, that it was 
Gifficult for them to detect his tyranny" (58). 

Fitz Hugh's initial estimate of Somerville is 
based on his own aesthetic satisfaction with Somerville's 
deportment which he-enthusiastically describes. as 
GonsistingeentareLy+ob bines-oh beautymn undetonmedaby 
a single straight mark or angle" (23). Because of this 
beauty of manner, Fitz Hugh lauds him as an American 
manifestation of the Old World gentleman: "Somerville was 
the most wonderful incarnation of blandness, grace, and 
sectablohlexibility -that,I sahad ievenrmetarreminding 
perpetually of those famous carpet-knights, sans peur et 
sans reproche, the Chesterfields and Richelieus of old" 
(61:),. inForrthisnaesthetichmeason alonepeF btz Highteonsi ders 
it.stupid cand ‘unjust -to-entertain “any suspicions ‘that 
Somerville is the man who had uttered the mysterious threat. 

A fortuitous accident, however, suggests to Fitz 
Hugh that Somerville's sophisticated manners might indeed 
be only a veneer covering a corrupt moral nature. Fitz 


Hugh once again detects voices in the drawing room where he 
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had first heard them. Then he sees Somerville, who does 
not notice him, hastily emerge from a back room with some 
jewelry. With this unexpected clue to the mystery, Fitz 
Hugh determines to observe Somerville closely, even to the 
point of following him to New York, in order "to learn his 
Snacactereandshisspossibilities forlevile’ (is) 

Fitz Hugh's new concern for Somerville's moral 
character leads him to an awareness that Somerville is, in 
fact, something of a snob whose manners are largely 
mannerisms. Prior’ to his discovery of Somerville with the 
jewelry, Fitz Hugh had not made much of this snobbery 
other than to note that Somerville habitually complimented 
in a manner that subtly enhanced his own image or used 
Such Gnetoricaloskitliin telbingcot Frezenughts nescue of 
Mary that he appeared to better advantage than the tale's 
hero. After his discovery, Fitz Hugh's comments on such 
displays are more pointed. On one occasion, for instance, 
he recognizes the rather amusing snobbery of the egotist. 
Somerville is revealed as an intellectual sham when, after 
he has delivered a forceful discourse on manners, Fitz 
Hugh informs the reader that the essence of the speech had 
appeared earlier in a newspaper article. Much of 
Somerville’ seéngqagingi wit istthereby exposedvassaysocial 
trick andnansexerciselinivanity :)"Hise conversation? was 
infusedrwith alliitheYhiterary adeas\of the day; #his 
dGinner-table efforts smacked of poems, novels, histories, 


dailies, monthlies, quarterlies, encyclopaedias; and yet 
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he constantly admitted and lamented that he was no reader, 
thereby gaining vast reputation among unbooked people, 
fomtoriginabity “and*tectndity of rthought *(320)IN8 iMore 
PMportan ethan suis showever , “is Fitz (Hugh sediscovery 
that Somerville is also a moral hypocrite. This occurs 
when he learns that, on the day following Somerville's 
eloquent discourse on the evils of scandal, Somerville 
actually gave a reporter an item of "fashionable scandal" 
(129) concerning the Westervelts. 

At the heart of Fitz High's discovery is the 
EeCcogrLt1on “that gentlemanly “manners are not rinvarrably 
based on gentlemanly morals. Fitz Hugh seems quite 
ineredulous Pehavythretshould bethe case. ie is so amazed 
that he “calls Somerville a "miracle" because he has a 
dual Wieture: Of Toc inpossiblé *téUget two men Sinto*one 
skiny) toeunite “the ‘soul “of sa ‘finished ‘rascal “with the 
bearing of a finished gentleman; but it seems to me that 
hethastsdone they" MCS 1S)*- 

A significant weakness in the novel is noticeable 
here. Its root is in De Forest's inability to manage well 
a first-person narrative. De Forest has here employed a 
narrator of limited capacity who must present something 
beyond his comprehension. Thus Fitz Hugh avoids giving 
penetrating analysis by relying to excess on the creaking 
machinery of myth. The basis of this, and it is natural 
enough yfor ‘a writer, is) literary *° It is’ Dante's’ story of 


Branca Doria which is recited at the beginning and the end 
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OL8Ghe Hove oyMikKesBranca Doria, -FitzehHightindieates, 
somerv.il legnas: the body of ra lian) sbutiithis sémnabited dby 
edevi ti UGRepeatedureferences \emphasizefthea pointes ‘in 
thought or in conversation Fitz High calls Somerville 
""an evil genius in human shape'" (210), "a demon whose 
face bore the likeness of Somerville" (161), and a "human 
fiend" (400). On one occasion Fitz High even calls 
Somerville "the human vampire, the man who feeds upon 
women, who fascinates only to pillage them... ." (124). 
Beez thighs explanatbionsco£vSomerville, in fact, is almost 
completely in terms suggested by myth. Thus, he excuses 
Somerville's virtuous father from any blame in his son's 
moral collapse by suggesting that Somerville's nature was 
the same as that of the proud angels who followed Lucifer: 
"He was one of those intelligent misdoers who choose the 
broad sroadtwithia tfullconsclousness of Litsmevilngone, of 
those splendid sinners who shine and dazzle like fallen 
seraphs as they move through the blackness of 
@arkiiess « « «'m0445):: 

fh tRLezoHughts mythterexplanationtexisted talane, 
it would only be a disappointing way of explaining a 
character who in conception is fascinating and, possibly, 
original in American literature. But De Forest seems to 
share his narrator's limitations. He gives heavy-handed 
support to the mythic explanation by providing Somerville 
with symbolic fangs instead of teeth and a laugh that 


reminds Fitz Hugh of "snakes, alligators, and such like 
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89 
slimy, dangerous creatures" (116). The cumulative effect 
of Fitz High's mythic descriptions, of the animal) imagery 
which clusters around Somerville, and of De Forest's 
bovsical descuiptions ais sto .rob the,postrad t.of pmuchsot 
iis plausibility. .suchsinsistent devices, simplity 
Somerville as a type. They ignore the substantial analysis 
of the psychological.traits and. social..canditions, which 
might have produced such a complex individual. Some such 
analysis ,-;however, is,.essential <if,.a. .portrait..is» tombe 
DeneLtEaLing sun any proltound way. 

Although the psychological hues are absent from 
his portrait, Somerville does, nevertheless, effectively 
fulfill a complex function in the analysis of manners., In 
Sspiceootehis motalanatuce, »Somervillels social 
accomplishments are presented as indicative of a 
Sophistecated.civilizacion,.. dHe,.is, still something uot -3 
social model because his influence on some of those around 
him seems to prove, as he declares, that "'A gentleman in 
manners. aw. 24 NOwMatten, now vi CLOUS,.dLS flanOMa-bazen'.)| 
(3.19) i.» Riba, Hugh, «who. had sear.Lier ,admidted hat ati s 
possible to learn something of goodness even from Lucifer 
(247) ,~LS.in.basic. agreement: Great, is ainbanity,. great 
is. Jecorum,) and.ialmost wonthy, of. being classed, among sche 
moralities" (320). Manners, however, are not themselves 
good morals, even though "'this fine varnish,--this enamel 
of character, '" as Mary Westervelt says,,"'sometimes does 


the work. of a -virtue'."..(316) ....Fitz. High, now. realizes: this. 
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While he continues to appreciate the aesthetic value of 
manners, he also sees that they must exist with the inward 
Or moval qiatitrTes*obretnie gentlemanly ‘confiqunetion. Pitez 
Hugh, then, understands that if Somerville had been Mribved 
by a noble ambition" (324), his influence might have been 
wide and great. But Somerville, like Aaron Burr whom he 
prarses “ds ‘a formative “influence, is’ not, ‘as "Fitz High 
now knows, a true gentleman. 

It is here ‘that*Seacliff approaches ‘profundity in 
Los penetratlon “of Manners Fitz High sandicates Sthatsne 


is no longer dazzled by the beauty of manners because he 
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has acquired the knowledge that fine manners may be a false 


surface. Thus, he presents Somerville as a cautionary 
figure who indicates that the beauty of the true gentleman 
must=not=be “Limited "to “the “surfdce.+ i" Franks*history but 
shows that money, an attractive person, and fascinating 
manners, without unflinching moral principle, form only an 
inheritance of temptation" (444). The significance of 
Fitz High's discovery, however, extends beyond the fact 
that it indicates that he himself has developed from a 

man who could praise manners for their aesthetic qualities 
of harmony and beauty to one who has a deep concern for 
their moral basis. Fitz Hugh is here implying that fine 
manners can; in”™fact, mask evil intentions. -"As°a mask 
such manners are dangerous because they prevent the 
detection o£ faulty morals’ “This; in turn;?*makesa \ialse 


gentleman, like Somerville, dangerous to both himself and 
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others That vis; because he can go aboutmcornupt ways 
undetected, he may be tempted to satisfy base desires, as 
pomervilie didfhandtedestroy hiscpotential Ttosedosgeod. For 
the same reason, he may snare others, as Somerville did 
WBREHDMES .OWestervebtpyintomcorruptionandsomenvivieks actions, 
then, forcefully indicate that fine manners, without the 
control of morals, can be a potent force for evil. 
somerville's failure to exert such control makes him the 
real tragic figure in the mystery of the Westervelts: 
instead of becoming the incarnation of the ideal gentleman, 
he becomes a villain, thus wasting his exceptional good 
qualities. 

In the case of Somerville, De Forest shows that 
manners can be dangerous when they conceal a base motive, 
but he also indicates that sophisticated manners by them- 
selves do have a limited beneficial influence. Thus, he 
suggests that Somerville's gentlemanly deportment did 
muchetovimprover the tone ofvsocial»intercourse at Seacbhiff. 
In the case of Mrs. Van Leer and her brother, Hunter, De 
Forest indicates other dangers of manners and establishes 
Ghiarsonetmistpneteonigg behgoodyabuttmustmalsospresent the 
appearance of being good. 

While Somerville appears to be a "carpet knight," 
Mrs.CVan@heersseems ayn'shenknight=erranteéinvsearchnot 
amorous adventures" (464). She is an ostentatious and 
modtshSfldrtim Hertspeechsise#audacious i andeafiected) ("4Tt 
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hus-—-band; but it is my pleas--ure to prome--nade with 
you'" [196]). Her manners, unlike Somerville's are 
constantly satrthervery sedgerof ‘decency. Thus, she 
habitualby énterns. genoomewhth Mes! flirt .and flutterto£ 
ostentatiously displayed embroidery" and displays a 
"passion for low dresses, which she gratified on every 
occasion sanctioned by fashion, and to the most dizzying 
verge of propriety" (374). What is more, she indulges a 
whim for flirtations with any available male, even in the 
presence of her husband. Her manners thus mark her not 
only as one who lacks the refinement of the true lady, but 
as one who does not possess the true lady's moral standards. 

Her manners, however, are as much a false surface 
as) SOmerville'*son Her ee is purely a sham meant to 
advertise yher rparticipation «in sthe gaiety and frivolity of 
fashionable life. Fitz High learns this on two occasions 
when he «shocks her, first with a deliberate bluntness of 
conversation her manners invite, and then with an acceptance 
Onecneacoiiher ainviiitatwons. ito tiilinctiie ‘On thetsecend ‘occasion, 
Fitz Hugh becomes angry when Mrs. Van Leer, upon reaching 
an isolated spot during their walk together, suddenly 
drops her flirtatious pose and shows, instead, "nun-like 
modesty" (264). Feeling that this is an imputation that 
his own morals bear watching, he mocks her by feigning a 
sibrend.cintkerest cin phemeeriMcs. Van. Leen’ s“prudish alanm 
reveals to him that she is far from being as immoral as 


her manners suggest. In fact, she possesses a definite, 
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98 
although unusual and shallow sense of propriety: "'If 
people) Want hbonfiireeetheytenouldfdogiteat aipanty or ball. 
Thaaesas the propergplacesforedty sire (266) % 

De,Forest+ permet ratesseMrsaeVangLeer shtacadesan 
another way, thus exposing her as an hypocrite. At 
Various.-times; ;she arguesrsthat women. aresthe equadsy,ofamen, 
a sure Sign in De Forest's work that she is meant to seem 
intellectually. nidiculous) andiwilLebenexposed imgveryebnoad 
Satire. A hint that she is not as strong as she pretends 
tseprovided by -antepisodesdescribing an boatingeparty 
during which the weather becomes rough. »-Evident here is 
her habitual manner of clinging to her husband in the face 
of danger. Another indication of this cowardly nature 
is the flirtation jyepisodesL-havecalneadyementioned, 
especially since it.concludes with her boasting and taunting 
Ritz sHugh~f oi, bi:s .cowardicesoncenshepisacentain, that :she 
is out of.danger. ,.The majorsexposure,; howéver;moceurs 
when her husband accuses her of flirting with Somerville. 
instead ;of claiming <two.tlirtationsyfor everyione he 
charges her with, as she had boasted she would, she crumbles 
in the face of his now forceful manner and weepingly denies 
every taing, 

Mrs. Van Leer, then, displays the social defects 
of the nouveaux riches because her failure to adopt an 
acceptable set of manners is a failure to adjust properly 
to the demands of her role in society. But she also 


illustrates the moral dangers that attend this failure. As 
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Fitz Hugh realizes, her moral nature is not strong. 
typically yehesseestheremnbtermssofe Dante's feeble 
spirits . . . who were neither good nor evil" (266). He 
also realazesithat»her conduct does pose a threat because 
itis Vdecrimentalmtepthetpurciycofeher mannerswmMt not 
of her soul" (192). Her false manners, that is, may be a 
SHareurton herse lieandeothersuseiThenflirtation | scenesis 
ondyathermostaobvioustindi cation’ ofethistrioreMrs.) Vani Leer 
is fortunate that she has not trifled with someone lacking 
Prozarhugh'sescrupkes®ouSheptinetact.doesinotsendsup 
tragically laikerSomerville. i sInstead, her husband saves 
her when he finally does his own duty and asserts his 
authority.» With her marriage on what Fitz Hugh regards 
asSsaimore rationalvand» mature footing, Mrs. Van Leer 
then properly reforms her manners to make them more 
accuratelytexpress heraconventtonalsmorality. 

MresneVan Leenutrsobrothes asrnohtasmiortunate;n iA 
Varldhy andodranabecally wpresentedicomie eGeocentrichchunter 
ls Simivarlteihisesister ththisalack offmakurdtysihis 
affectations, and his cultivation of "man-about—town" 
manners.© He possesses, *forvinstance;, an idiosyncratic, 
Foppishy skippingawalkiwhichyisrcharacteristiclofehss 
flighty Haturevelteitaisoohasha chanacterdsttemhabitlot 
telling patently absurd lies about his prowess at drinking, 
smoking, and flirting: He appears ridiculous not only 
because of the very nature of these lies, but also because 


he habitually contradicts himself since he cannot later 
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rememberaetheiarsdetaiise eFinadly, Hunternissextraordinarily 
insensitive to criticism:-because he has, "a»vamity. so dense 
that it is proof against all wit, and can be shattered 
opay by downndightrbiddlingsgatepornartfisticutt "a 58) « 

Although De Forest creates some fine comedy which 
reveals that Hunter is not a sophisticated and worldly 
man= but a sham, he does not use Hunter entirely as a.comic 
gharactcrneqotemshowsethatt Hunter’ se eccenkrienaworship.,o£ 
his own whims has a sinister dimension when Hunter's lying 
generates scandals about Lottie Capers and the Westervelt 
siisters!.leHunter;ehowever),s is| the,chiefsvictim o£ his» own 
shams. He praises Somerville extravagantly and confesses 
that he. has: learned more of life from him than from his 
teachers. Fitz Hugh realizes that Hunter has chosen to 
emulate the worst traits of his model, a sign that Hunter 
is "afflicted with moral blockheadism" (314). Although 
Hunter begins as an unconscious caricature of a worldly 
man, he becomes the creature of his sham manners and ends 
lprcrulyes diesipated. «cin this way. he senvessto reinforce 
the lesson which both Somerville's and Mrs. Van Leer's 
portraits reveal: that there is a moral danger in manners 
Which do not emanate directly from a high moral sense. 

The revelations of the shams which Somerville, Mrs. 
Van) Leer,; and Hunter practise .constitute the heart of the 
analysis of the gentlemanly configuration in Seaclifé£. 
Biteas Hughays: socialhceducatsonssis» not, however, confined, to 


his acquisition of knowledge about their characters. Fitz 
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Hugh also discovers the existence of an obsessive 
materialism which is detrimental to American cultural and 
moral refinement. The desire for wealth, in fact, is at the 
root of the mystery which he stumbles into at Seacliff. 
Thus, Somerville required money to satisfy his passion for 
dissrpationeetlanl tenenethad convincediiMrs (Westenvelt sto 
falsify a will, a crime she agreed to because she was vain 
and too preoccupied with the desire to achieve the highest 
Statustwhiech iweadlthecannconter “to resis tavemptation: 
Busimmeritedhey Jhus iiathencand no tinchinedire honest hwork, 
Somerville then resorted to blackmailing her. In some ways, 
she is also the victim of her "business-—bitten" (103) 
husband. \"He \its san pinept speculator with*no- interests 
outside of making money. He fails to protect her because 
he neglects his family while he makes frequent speculative 
jouBnIeEs to (New TYorkhe Heyvyetinitturny;) ia seén fras'sthe victim 
of his own father's neglect. The elder Westervelt is a 
type of the complete businessman and money dominates his 
biter icHe ytreatschis: son “withrcomplete «contempt because 
his son does not possess his own financial acumen. 

In all, Fitz High's discovery of American upper-class 
life constitutes an interesting critical analysis of an 
age of "social brass" (9) ineluctably developing into the 
GildeditAge. “Itipoints: tomthewneed for Americans *to 
cultivate manners based on sound moral principles and to 
place humane feelings above materialistic concerns. In 


spite of this serious anlaysis, however, Seacliff does not 
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Ssuececdeas+ fictions 
The major reason Seacliff fails is that De Forest 

ineptly manipulated a plot he’ had hoped would grip’a 
popular audience. James Gargano, who has evaluated Seacliff 
as a mystery story, says that it fails because there is 
ponreal “detectionisince  muGhrot the solution tectheymystery 
coOmesmbyseaccident; &becanse* Ptcdepends on trite andeshopworn 
action devices? because aialacks an atmospheretottsuspense; 


(tas 


and because it lacks tension. Light has added another 


failure to the list. He notes that "the solution to much 


ni2 reams in 


Om cheemystery. istclearheariyrdan thernovels 
full agreement with these charges. I think that the plot 
of Seacliff is so patently feeble that it would add nothing 
of ssubstance to my argument’ to rehearse or elaborate 
Gargano's ‘and Light's charges. Nevertheless, since out 
SEgall Theseritvestwhowhaver written on the novely onethas 
gone against the general trend and tried to defend this 
plot) *the®ecase fOryits*failure may be''made even’ 'Stronger 
HbyebricklLyen6ting -antobjectson tovhis ease? 
Phiimprhssrerdiinsists thatsSéaciaesore 
Winbeniiona ily waeparcody<oEnthecdanée Eyres typeaot romance. "13 
He contends that the "essentially hackneyea"*4 phoeeist a 
devicesemployedeto panodypandy | thusaccrmticise popular 
Literature: "Much like Jane Austen's Northanger Abbey, 
which burlesqued the Gothic romances of her fellow 


novelistspeMusthRadchafferctyals ,saDecForest's Seachibt 


shows his scorn of the complicated plots, the mystery, and 
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the general histrionics common to the fiction of his 
eta 

There is a. grain of.truth here for there is some- 
thangpneot)a parodic undercurrent»in, Seacliff. Ford,becomes 
extreme, however, when he claims that "it succeeds as a 
penetrating and enjoyable parody of the romantic nove1."+5 
Fordshimself,e intact »eds £erced to, admit that. "Seaclif£ 
is pola purel yeawparody. . andakhatr de Koresiiss trie lang! 


with romantic conventions gets "out of conenelaue | 


Actually, 
DewEOresiispoetodysasemineidental’ ratherythanwsusta ined. 

Des Forestadocsi not useshis Ghread-bare,eprsodes-to: poant 
OUtHitLhes da sparity, betweent reality and) the expectations 
generated by conventional and Gothic literature as Jane 
Austen,did. Instead, De Forest relies on them to further 
the serious,dntentions of,his»-pleot., In spiten,of Bitz 

Bughiss rather comi@gel.mispescepbion.,of the nakure ofthe 


mystery) ate Seaclié£,-for, example; he, isi not, thesvictim.of 


an over—heated imagination as Catherine is in Northanger 


Abbeynretherevidpthathlitzehughssuspectseat Seacliff is 
genuine. Somerville, in fact, is as villainous as Fitz 


Hugh imagines when he begins composing his own 
cliché-choked romance. The fact that there is no major 
difference between the implausible action Fitz High writes 
about and the action of the novel proper is taken as a clue 
tOaparodic) intentdaons-iby. Fora. 18 Evened £;thisrwererc soy<dt 
does not) mean, that. the, parody; is, successful., ,.The reverse 


is true, I think, because, while both stories end with the 
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99 
bioeds ore. surtrcings vengeance '""*(271) > only that “in Fitz 
Hugh's novel is openly mocked. Mrs. Westervelt's murder 
of Somerville and her subsequent suicide is equally as 
improbabile® and’ pat; but it is presented as the climax of 
as genuanesnoral™tragedy.=' "Because Lt" Mirrors an-adsurdity, 
however, it does seem absurd. But because this absurdity 
is used as the denouement of a study of genuine evil, it 
is*an- artistic weakness. ~Seacliff fails’ as a parody, then, 
because it contains too many elements which blunt the 
paredre+purposes -Seacizri@also ELails asa mystery because 
LOGpmeany > scemingly™paredic”elements are” put CO "Seri1ous use. 
Is@Ghesend/eseacwres Marety seems* better® than” the very 
workssBord*would-have us believe that’»De”’ Forest was 
attacking, 

Ti+aAdgdLetenvYto Che fact that Pt*does not provide 
SeuUusract Vvons werexpect*from'a’mystery” and cannot even be 
regarded seriously, the plot fails because it dominates 
some of the characterization. Somerville, who is 
well-presented throughout most of the novel, is finally a 
pLot*victim@and vis turned” into”’an* absolute*monster.” “He 
is made implausibly villainous, for example, when he behaves 
out of character and-tries to compromise Mary by entering 
her bedroom. On the other hand, the Westervelt family is 
composed of pallid creations who, throughout the novel, 
seem to exist more because of the exigencies of plot than 
because they may be objects of fruitful observation. 


Because she is the key to the mystery, this is especially 
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disastrous in the case of Mrs. Westervelt. Gargano suggests 
that De Forest may have deliberately kept her in the back- 
ground in order to keep the reader unaware that she is 
Somerville's vilaedmg Ie Mecha hel erste ts heer eg Mate ch GoiebTs) Tekelst qwlels ts 
Ltwpownus.ouc, how thewdemands of the mystery genre nun 
counter to those of the novel of manners. The mystery 
demands suspense which it gains through the suppression of 
vital facts and through the use of "red—-herrings." The 
NOVcinOi, Manners showever ,~Crequires complete delineation 
anal Gxpesunesofechacacter to be successful. sBy 
suppressing information about her in order to make her 
satisfy the demands of the mystery, De Forest weakened a 
portrait which could have given additional power to his 
exploration Of mannerss,and morals... Mrs. .~westervelt,. that 
isy jas,only ax.shadow, woutyshe could have been a graphic 
example of the moral dangers of snobbery. 

Mary Westervelt is another character who exists 
Only-as, apdevice....She is. only a._day—dream. creature,, a 
stereotypical heroine whose physical beauty is complemented 
by moral beauty and grace of manner. These attributes are, 
however, .only,; presumptive because she is so sketchiadly 
presented that she is never successfully juxtaposed with 
Mrisc..Van,Leer or Somervalle. in: any way that dramatizes 
the difference between manners as the true expression of 
soul and manners as a sham surface. She only exists, first, 
as a red—-herring suspect in the mystery and, secondly, as 


aa DiGdiicipal .in, the: love story...But this love story, as 
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Garganossays, LY ittiustraies nothing. "7° 


Ltaonlyiaindieates 
that--especially after a man has saved a woman-—-young, 
handsome, cultured, financially independent youngsters 
arel inevitably attractedato each’ other, at best! at banal 
proposition in an analysis of manners and morals. 

Pinaliyy thismGaiburegto give thenloveistory 
significance is symptomatic of De Forest's failure to 
créareratplotewhichnwould givesthe novelcan adequate 
structure. Too many characters and episodes contribute 
little ofenothing to@thecstudynrof smanners*®and morals: 
LitthesWillie, the Westervelt's son’ who tells lurid 
Mttories;" isvthe most glaring’ example.“The’ vague 
resemblance these stories have to the affairs at Seacliff 
maychave béenlintendedutosindicate*thevextentrre which the 
LemilyMs yoy ehas been blaghtéd sand to"roreshadowtragedy. 
No explanation of Willie's seeming insight is, however, 
ever proffered.» He seems to be dragged on stage as an 
afterthoughtttoysuggest; rather unsuccessfully, a‘Gothic 
atmosphere. Willie could have been made an innocent victim 
of his mother's folly, but De Forest simply forgets him 
encemheahas toldthisastoerpesoesLottite and Mey i\Capersvare 
other ‘characters who contribute little.) Lottie's 
reconciliation with her father, for example, seems a 
gratuitious piecerof satire aimed at sentimentality. \-Even 
episodes which suggest the nature of life at Seacliff are 
nottalwayseuuplized cwell 2) Forcthe tdetarl devotedt6 *thent} 


the tableaux vivantes do not provide much insight into the 
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characters. De Forest did not make them, as Jane Austen 
CMa Goes tlol cg Pan, cevedal anything about social 
Beoprleuy Or “they moma, auureudes Of the’ parercipancs. 
Similarly, the middle-class Treats and the lower-class 
Warners tare Interesting representatives of (their social 
Vevels, OUCTUMeY areumot DEOUGNL Into SIGnIPPcant dramauLle 
Opposition wWithvene ouner classes and thts. fail to 
illustrate the essence of class differences in manners and 
morals. 

Seacliff, then, contains an interesting, serious, 
and nearly profound analysis of manners and morals in its 
studies of Somerville, Mrs. Van Leer, and Hunter. The 
novel ultimately, fails, however, because it is too diffuse. 
seacliff required organization as a. social. fable if it were 
to illustrate successfully an important, idea about, the 
Gentiecwanly coniiquration. .Ingits present form there. is, 


eu 


as Light says, an "ineffectual focusing of theme. 
POres  SuMnvsucrys ploLeicegeimply tnedequate as a,itormal 
device. It does not provide any adequate way of weaving 
into the novel the analysis of a broad spectrum of manners 
and morals. Such analysis does exist, in, Seaclifft, but it 
is independent of the mystery and thus weakens what should 
be central in a mystery, the relentless drive to unravel 
clues. Furthermore, the mystery degenerates into a stock 
melodrama, the episodes of which seem designed more to 


test the reader's level of credulity than to illustrate any 


significant idea. De Forest himself does not seem to regard 
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oS ebeature Or wseaClirg very seriously andsl think, that 
his flippant attitude towards it indicates that he regarded 
the mystery as simply a way of luring the public into an 
exhibition of American society. That exhibition does have 
Some melit, out the oiseaster created by the Ynarketplace" 
plot proves that De Forest the artist should have learned 
that he could not trust the judgment of De Forest the 


huckster. 


igh 

The Wetherel Affair, De Forest's sixth novel, is an 
amoLCLOuUS “attempt. tO conduct a comprehensive Examination 
CreeuerlCcane cOctety,. tt, 1S also 4 complex Work. Décause, 
in a single novel, De Forest portrayed manners as marks 
Ce taatvidue. character, ds marks OL SOClal SUation,..as 
marks of national character, and as indices of social 
change. In addition, the novel”is complex in design because 
te io, as Valles Gargano Waste Lirst to realize, “ran 
elaborate social fable." 

In spite “of its complexity, ‘The Wetherel Affair is 
Se disappointing wovel. something of @ recreatron of 
Seacliff, it reveals De Forest again trying to satisfy 
mOpular taste by combining mystery “and “sentimentality as a 
Spice for his serious investigation of manners and morals. 
This recipe again fails for, as Light says, "the faults of 
M23 


Seacliff are intensified. 


The most glaring of these faults are its weakness 
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as narvata ver and res overwrought ”sentimentaltty: “The=plot, 
in particular, dominates to such an extent that the major 
characters in the study of manners seem to exist more as 
devices than as objects of fruitful observation. Further- 
more; this plot is so hackneyed’ and obvious that it robs 
the social fable of dramatic interest and leaves it nothing 
Pucwa=contrivance. “the resule™“ts-ariifeYess*novel” or 
Manners andra mechan’ Cal sociat*rabte when Earl\'to 
Be nor ece CaCl "Ener rexKCe pC in=cherr Mecnochrey.s =  fhirs 
FoveUrenOtw nee Nemiclro Ariarte GeSMOnstrates thar perroreset 
Wieerot succecdestmpry Dy Tne Uding "a Study or “manners ang 
a social fable in a novel. He had to make both elements 
FeCa sth chenserves., “only chen could” they comprement=each 
otner*and make”a Piterary "work™successtul*® 

PeCNCuge 2 eas aetarrure, Sie Weuneeeor nr tarr is 
worth examining, not only because it shows how day-—dreaming 
Sesirwsoares Tecelpcs Cescroyea™ DE“FOrest™ sar cesuic 
concentration, but also because its scope and complexity 
do give it some interest and even some merit as a piece 
SE*socrat critrcisens ~inV@the Lobiowinganalysrs? "then; 1 
will examine De Forest's use of the novel of manners and 
the social fable as a means for criticising American society. 
fweld shiow that“in-each=case”™ the” attempt teo-appeal to a 
wide audience prevents the theme, the need for a new 
American gentleman, from achieving a credible and dramatic 
Prectonal -presentacion 


What literary merit The Wetherel Affair does possess 
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is largely concentrated in the novel of manners. This 
contains a greater variety of character types than is found 
imesceachiff and the variety is completely functional. In 
his. Hogarthian way, De Forest juxtaposes on a crowded canvas 
full=length-=portraits ofsethe aristocratic, jthe:Lowhy, the 
sainthy,auhe copeupt, pehbepirdealisticyithesececentricjyothe 
feokisantand theswisend Thisajuxtepoesibion Yor spontrabts 
servesttwothunctionses Kirst, ihthdramatizes thegdechine sof 
PMmeughean asocretystromeatheniidedlsiand pstandands (of)the 
ebd=style gentleman s)oSecondlyasbtieotierswakremedy forntthis 
déchinehin»its»presentation:of a new version of «the American 
gentleman, a man who combines the moral standards of the 
past with a more humane set of manners. Both of these 
Lumectiens canrbetdemonstrated ubyscexamining, ainmehurrs.the 
characters who embody versions of the gentlemanly ideal and 
waer chase cteGs owno tpepnesenthsocial «dechine. a Riueshould be 
emphasized, however, that since Edward Wetherel, the central 
character; undergoes a change from profligate to gentleman, 
and psimceajtctapositionfphays saneimpentdnt part ein athe 
evaluation of both groups of characters, the examination 
cannot be divided absolutely into two distinct phases. 

Althoughihe is murdered in the first third of the 
novel, Edward's uncle, Jabez Wetherel, provides the 
fotndarioni£er the analysis cobethergentkemariyctdeahs | «De 
Forest invests him with manners which indicate social 
Station, ithe values tofrehe yoastavandwindividuabity:t ‘This 


display is successfully combined to create a portrait of 
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the ‘gentleman qwhich Ss errch *in “both humanity vandssocial 
Signitiednees° For®thisitredson? ites thesbesteportrait in 
the novel. 

The fact that Judge Wetherel is wealthy and has 
little to do with his rustic neighbours indicates his 
svavroweas. 0a ."scoral patrician. "*4 This status is not 
important Gi nmeLliseit Cand is notodwebt ons ei wWhatalsyvimportant 
is that Wetherel takes pride in his descent from "Puritans 
of goedrsocralipositioncand Of shighsbreeding'! hl 9): 
Wetherel, then, is shown to possess the background factors 
of birth and wealth which are essential elements in Cady's 
description ‘of -the gentlemanly. configuration. 

Prideonmmoancestry ois )related stowan seven «amore 
important characteristic of Judge Wetherel's manners. 
Repeatedly he displays the formality and "the solemn 
courtesy of a gentleman of the old school," a dignified 
manner which makes hima "patriarchal figure" (24). His 
manners, thus, are those of the past. The particular past 
he representssiscsthat. of his ancestors for he is, as the 
flighty Abi cerDimnefiordsplinases tpt pelivaneoldaPlymouth Rock 
of a man'" (14). He is, that is, the Christian gentleman 
enithe cobdrsenooel< 

The Judge himself believes in the principle that 
UbAnGhGl athiathial tar. Loughtatowbestheamestsapertecthgentleman 
on earth'" (19). De Forest, however, shows that the 
Judge's idea of gentlemanly behaviour is founded entirely 


upon the stern, sombre, narrowly dogmatic puritanism of 
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of his ancestors. He does this by portraying such 
characteristic behaviour as the Judge's enforcement of 
nemmmngt prayersrehise placing eferclighousrtractsrin' ali 
the bedrooms of his house, his opposition to tobacco, and 
his constantrreferences®toothel Bibles and religion in 
conversation. More importantly, he displays this commitment 
tosa rigidnpuriiten code) asiiasform: o£ moraly tyranny» in® the 
Judge's dealings with his nephew, Edward, a representative 
of a morally flabbier age. Displeased with the conduct of 
"that unclean bird of prey, his reprobate nephew" (28), 
the Judge reveals most dramatically that his commitment has 
made hima "dictatorial soul by nature" (19). He demands 
thate Edward':conftorm completely*tor his own puritan manner 
onsiifes PWhentEdward retusesa@ tot behave? hypocriaticadly, 
the Judge states that his own behaviour is governed 
completelyebyra: "'*sensesof duty! "pand»e that, "' That’ motive 
I must obey, whatever my natural desires may be, whatever 
my earthly affections may urge'" (52). For this reason, 
he disinherits Edward. 

De Forest judges Jabez Wetherel as the repre- 
sentative of an earlier )period from two points of view. 
Quite clearly he approves of the Judge's commitment to 
adneyeneietcontrasts with the behaviour of both Nestoria 
Bernard and Walter Lehming, whose battles with their 
conseiencees? playa prominent partein’ the novels Nestoria 
runs away when she thinks she sees Edward murder the Judge 


aa sbenming helps ier avon, detection even after he 
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discovers her identity. Both characters condemn their own 
actions as failures to place duty above personal feelings, °> 
judgments De Forest supports when he calls Nestoria's act 
"her one evil deed" (219). 

Nevertheless, De iForestimmakesoiti clearnattworpoints 
that as much as the Judge is to be admired as an “incarnate 
case of conscience" (69), his inflexibility and domineering 
manner cannot be approved of totally. Each instance is 
evidence of a pragmatic criterion for judgment because 
each takes into: account the adverse results generated by 
the Judge's manners. 

In the first instance, after reporting Edward's 
statement that the Judge "'makes religion disagreeable'" 
(35), De Forest notes "the regrettable fact that the 
exterior of Judge Wetherel's noble »probity and sincere piety 
had some severe features which repelled instead of enticing, 
and that, had he been less exacting and inflexible in the 
minor matters of his moral law, he might more easily have 
hed, souls into, hisyownm eclmcleiof theliefswandvsentiments" 
(35). The saintly exponent of a rational and humanistic 
religion,) Walter, Lehming,.,later makes, an even severer 
judgment when warning Edward about reforming himself too 
violently: 

‘All, extremes of conduct verge on irrationality. The 
extremist does evil as well as good. Calvin purified 
the, church; but, his: preachings)iwere too violent,/:and 

there has been a harmful reaction against them. Your 


well-~meaning and pure-hearted uncle was in his way a 
Calvin. He did you little good while he lived! (157). 
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These indictments suggest, then, that part of the reason 
for the decline of respect for traditional values lay in 
the-coldness and ‘unnecessary rigidity with which they’ were 
associated. Furthermore, they suggest that the gentleman 
who upholds necessary values must make his manners more 
appealing if he is to’ be influential in saving the 
demecratic experiment’ f£rom* corruption and’ vulgarity. 

The severity of manner which characterizes 
Wetherel as an old-fashioned. puritan gentleman should make 
him Seem’ completelyrtorbidding; but De Forestoskillfully 
moderates the portrait with the depiction of manners which 
make Wetherel seem basically kind as an individual. Thus, 
De Forest stresses Wetherel's habitual kindness to Nestoria 
as a sign of a gentle soul. Furthermore, De Forest endows 
Wetherel with enough idiosyncrasies to make hima slightly 
comic Seen ene His habit of skipping meat from a carving 
fork onto a plate, his leisurely method of driving his 
Garriage, Nis ansistence that late—-sleepers be aroused! by 
Lhe aaqmonlcion, “Gorto the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise" (20), his refusal to substitute his 
brass bell for a silver one to summon the household to 
morning prayers, and his habit of chasing little boys who 
swear (with the result that they always swear around him) 
Mark him as an unique individual. The mild satire of 
such touches does not negate the Judge's dignity. Instead, 
it allows us to see and toyappreciate the fallible human 


beneath the Cromwellian mask. 
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Because the Judge is the representative of the 
fading, rigorous, puritan past, comparison of his high-minded 
behaviour with that of most) of the other characters provides 
an dndex,ofythesdeqreesto; which seciety has strayedy from 
lofty ideals. Alice Dinneford, who visits the Judge at 
Sea - Lodge, is, forsinstance, seen as a typical 
"representative of New York Society" (32): 
Like many another 'sweet girl' of our times, she had 
grown up in the belief that life ought to be one 
everlastings picnie,sate least» fornyoungalediéss heShe 
Felt herself wronged, and believed that she had a 
right to be angry, when. she was not amused from morning 
to night. Self-denial she had none, nor-any ennobling 
Lengingsatkerntiaborgandynduty, butconly eadesire to 
"have a good time' (167). 

Lacking the Judge's commitment to values and standards, 

she devotes herself to pursuing the fashionable life and 

Pomc uloing wn tlirheactons. Her trivialictcy nearly Leads 

her into a disastrous marriage with Count Poloski whom 

she wants only because he is a favourite of other girls in 

stylish society. 

It is Edward Wetherel, however, who is most 
deliberately contrasted with the Judge. As he is presented 
initially, his manners make him a modern type, the 
socialite, the "New York dandy and man-about-town" (7). 

Like Alice he leads an idle life and lacks significant 
amen Uobike his irugal uncle, he 1s extravagant and 
Sstentatious. “is tack of firm principles is indicated by 


Bie tact. that "There Nad been wild orgies in his life: in 


Paris and paintul ecandala, in His Life in New York . . ." 
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Lik 
(37). Edward does not consider himself a bad person 
because he judges himself as simply a normal young man. The 
religious values of his uncle and of Nestoria play no role 
in his conduct since “church membership was to him a 
Simple decorum, -aematter -oftetiquette, andydeportment: and 
breeding, which some people thought urgent and others 
not" (62). Although he is not a Christian gentleman like 
the Judge, this idle aristocrat is saved from becoming 
completely degraded because he does have some of the 
Guelatles®orivchey secularggentleman;. "innate, kindlaness 
and that species of moral culture which is called a sense 
of honor" (44). The latter, indeed, seems to owe much to 
another aspect of the gentlemanly configuration which he 
shares withifiis uncle, pride * in’ breeding or ancestry* 

Following the murder of the Judge, ‘Edward is 

presented’ inPal new lightias “thes resurrection of lhis 
Puritan ancestors'" (88). His friend Lehming points out 
that the change is occasioned by the shock of the murder 
Which has caused him to feel deeply and to think about his 
lifes oAlthough love contributes to this reformation, “© 
it is Lehming's "ethnological explanation" (88) which is 
stressed throughout because other characters repeatedly 
notice signs of the Judge in his behaviour. Also, when he 
interferes to prevent the marriage of Poloski to Alice, 
he reveals this breeding as "a Wetherel of the ancient, 
remorseless, Cromwellian type" (179). His stern moral 


sense and his new sense of duty—--he determines to practise 
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medicine and to aid the lower classes--thus symbolize a 
regectiondof: the».ostentationmand-corruption of .contemporary 
Secretydand asreturn( topthervalues.jof | thegGheistian 
gentleman of the old school. 
The portrait of Edward is not, however, entirely 


27 LEciSsbart too 


successful in either of its phases. 
generalized and conventional to make Edward much more than 

a rather typical sentimental hero. In the first part, of 

the novel De Forest indicates Edward's dandyism by sketching 
his attire ahd byeshowingthaias socialvwmentor, ethesaging and 
idle Wolverton. He leaves open to question, however, the 
extentbrofsEaqwardis immoralaty.onitertstonlysthetJudgeyrthe 
narrator, and Edward himself who offer any severe judgments 
on hiseconduct. » Lehming, who throughout ;is the voice of 
reason and points out the excessive sterness of the Judge, 
does not support these harsh assessments. His interpre- 
tation of Edward's earlier life, that Edward committed 
iehenordiviary exeessesrofeyouth") (138)adisa@pin) act, 
precisely the same as the view Edward held before his 


28 Edward's earlier statement, however, is 


transformation. 
obviously intended to suggest his insensitivity to moral 
values. Such vagueness and even confusion about Edward 
probably arises from the need to make him acceptable as a 
lover to a sentimental audience. By implying that Edward 
is immature rather than depraved, in other words, De Forest 


could involve him with Nestoria without in the least 


damaging his audience's respect for her as a pure and 
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noble-minded virgin. “This need, however, is opposed to 
the demands*oft the novel”of ‘manners! “By meeting it De 
Perese aOes Not permiu saWward COoyTulir il aedequately nis 
EUncCtION Inthe first part of the novel Of manners. This 
Peres Glew nove requires SOmMeCramat! Cc plLesentaulon Of 
Edward's earlier life or some more graphic depiction of 
Ays=manners In” older" to establish Edward as a man open 
to moral dangers because he has abandoned the code that 
governed his ale Suen 

im the “second part or the novel the’ stress’ on 
Edward's moral rebirth, which makes him an acceptable lover 
and™hensofsimpvarly undermines one vot “the essential purposes 
of Ythe "comparison of" manners.’ The Judge had been presented 
as something of an extremist who, although motivated by 
noble impulses, had not been an effective moral force. 
Supposed ry “Hawarda has Ttearned “from hrs "example Co curb ‘any 
sternness of manner: "Wetherel and Lehming were young men 
of the modern Puritan type, resolute and tenacious enough 
at “heart, but outwardly composed and mild" (163). ‘But 
this remains presumptive. De Forest fails to depict him 
in any way that adequately dramatizes this combination of 
mild manners and stern morality. Instead, Edward plays the 
role of hero and appears throughout as not so much a new 
American gentleman as "the historical Wetherel" (138). 
Because De Forest does not endow him with anything like 
a richly specific set of manners, then, Edward is not 


sufficiently realized to seem in any way more than a 
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Gonventionalahero ior actype.from aywmoral ity play. 

It is not the wooden and righteous Edward but the 
ugly and dwarfish Walter Lehming who actually provides 
the most effective contrast between the old-fashioned and 
Bhevnocdernggqent leman win kesdudge Wetherel,,~Lehming is..an 
"incarnation of conscience and intelligence" (83). He is, 
however, much more flexible because the outward forms of 
dogma are not. as important to him. He can, for example, 
see that, the church's, opposition. .to the theatre_is misguided. 
Lehming is also a man open to new ideas and can, thus, 
LecOnemileDanwi naan cneory andre Ligionps ~Most: ampornkant ly, 
Lehming's manners, unlike the Judge's are consistently 
SVE ting. He wc, caen,« habitually. coumbeous. and, kind, 
traits amply demonstrated. by the benevolent way he.caters 
to.Nestoria‘s needs,ands«by.his,.gentle. efforts to improve 
Imogen Jones's mental culture. Lehming's kindness, indeed, 
Dees Ougront. Let te Loadse town S.Onenmorak lapse his 
concealment of Nestoria. Like the Judge, he believes that 
SOctol. and moral wducios uel, take. precedence over personal 
feelings. When faced with such a choice, however, he does 
not,» likesthe. Judge,, act swiftly. and. sternly to, carry out 
Ehesdictates, ofsconscience... Instead,. he lets emotional 
considerations lead him from the path of duty. Thus, 
although he, considers it an immoral. act, he helps Nestoria 
escape imninent. capture by Detective, Sweet. 

Lehming himself unequivocably condemns this action 


when he tells Nestoria, 
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My “Hivding, Of -youwasvwrong. “My not “inststing with 
you for an immediate divulgence of the truth was wrong. 
WERWasgeoLta precewwrulr the general lack-or. proper 
reeling in America toward crime. I have done what 
unfaithful policemen and jurymen and judges and 
governors do. I have sought, with a false and unwise 
ane" SPirul =pLrty -"te eshreld sit’ From punishment’ (216) . 
ity "spree “of “ehe™obvieus hyperbole here> sittseclear from 
his identification of himself with a fallen society that 
he*réealizes' that *he has *not™behaved’ in this ’case like™a 
true -gentieman., The*point, thus, seems *to’be that the 
new gentleman must not allow an admirable mildness to 
Vreratle a necessary "sternness. ~*hehming; however, "1s 
obviously “propelled in’ his ‘course of “action” by ‘plot’ demands’. 
He’ cannot “retmNestora*be*captured because *her “testimony 
would lead to Edward's imprisonment. Edward would then 
Now=be able’ te=mnetion “as *the heros This +simplre "plot 
necessity leads to a deflection of the thrust of the study 
of manners and morals. As Gargano has shown, Lehming's 
supposedly evil action actually promotes justice because 
irc leads “to “the™discovery that “Poloski “ie the treal 
murderer. The novel thus fails to show that there is any 


pore trek ey FMa1 nti tat aoe? 


hie "Cl Ciinaicemconsecavence 

He’ *that? Lehmings action does not really symbolize what he 

CVains fori "does not demonstrate the evils that accompany 

a “farvlure “to perform ‘the true ‘gentleman”s duty. > *Therefore, 

it definitely weakens the novel's analysis of the gentleman. 
The portrait of Lehming is also weak in itself 


because it is daubed with sentimentality. Lehming is 


portrayed as’ a*martyr to Wis physical deformities. Every 
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day he contemplates his ugliness before a mirror and then 
resigns himself to God's will. When he begins to fall in 
love with Nestoria the exercise fills him with revulsion: 
iLepimnust shive. foncethersas. a. dawNorone -bubhasgdog would 
ever live for me'" (149). His customary humility, 
gentleness, benevolence, and unselfishness thus take on 
the added dimension of responses to overriding feelings 
of inferiority. De Forest, -—however, does not. pursue this 
point.* He emphasizes othe \virtues, themselves. rather than 
their possible source in a morbid psychology.» Thus, 
Lehming is described in terms of a saint when he goes forth 
to prove Edward's innocence with full knowledge that 
successwwili mean|thatedhe Gan neveriwinrNestoriagm.<De 
Forest says that on this occasion "he sacrificed himself, 
as he was accustomed to do" (210) despite the fact that 
there has been not the slightest indication that Nestoria 
would argue with Lehming's own estimate of his chances. 

De Forest further sentimentalizes the scene by calling it 
a’"dolorous and sublime hour of renunciation", and 
aggrandizes the dwarf as one "near to that divine ideal of 
love which renders all and requires nothing" (210). As 
with so many of the scenes involving Lehming, the 
sentimentality is more emphatic than the insight... The 
result is, as Light observes, that Lehming is "memorable 
as a conception" because,of, his complexity, but.» in 
execiizion’ isi titoos backing mimbishading,t too batheticalkly 


pointed as a man of sorrows, and too much what a sentimental 
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audience wished, to be more than an especially interesting 


puppet y it SH 


Tniicprcenotas lia thestaulisain Aisvpertrait, 
Lehming still functions as a democratic nobleman, "one of 
nature's grandees" (133). On stage for large portions of 
the noveleandiin contact with abli the, otherncharacters, he 


is the critical centre of the analysis of manners and 


morals. Especially in his opposition to extremes of 
conduct, hissinsistence that "'The Divine: Reason is 
perfectly reasonable'" (138), and his declarations about 


the necessity of duty and useful activity, he articulates 
they primary gentlemanly norms by which characters inthe 
fallen world are judged. The most important judgments about 
thisewordidncanibe,discerned throughWan@®analysis.of three 
characters, John Bowlder, Imogen Eleonore Jones, and Count 
Poloski. 

Both Bowlder and Imogen are satirized as eccentrics, 
people who display affected and inappropriate sets of 
Manners andttherebysereveabna»lack of necessary common-sense. 
Bowlder is a caricature of a disciple of Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman. He speaks with a rhetorical extravagance 
Which parodies Emerson's aphoristic writings and he holds 
"“whimwhams" which betray his foolishness and impracticality: 

themideological |Bowlder prided himself on 
treating the every-day, essential affairs of his life 
with sovereign contempt, eschewing discourse concerning 
the people whom he knew and the things which he did, 


and talking mainly ofsematters that: he was not acquainted 
Wii (123). 
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Bowlder's "other-—world countenance, manners, and 
dialect" (127), then, constitute one of the extremes of 
conduct which Lehming has condemned. They are not only 
foolish, however, they are a sham. His manners, like his 
clothing, are enormous coverings over an insubstantial 
mamesatThis point istmade when Bowldéer,> trying *“to*learn 
what it feels like: to earn a'dollar-.by honest manual 
babour sousitammestedtas aisuspicious "person PePForced to 
strapymehe cpeelsi GE numerous Dlbayers .of ‘Garments “until ta lL 
that: remains of «the formerly massive man'is-a "skeleton of 
the original Bowlder" (196). The frightened Bowlder's 
Ghawacteristic manner is similarly transfigured: “Even 
his conversation, stripped and divested as it was of 
transcendentalism, was lean and shrunken" (197). 

iieieprsode is! sditiwney Of icourse, Tisitdimected at 
more than eccentric manners because these manners are only 
the outward expression of transcendental philosophy. This 
philosophy ‘itselfiiids presented as) ‘absurd because it is 
evident that it does not enable Bowlder to cope with 
experience in the real world. But Bowlder himself does 
noir learn this. inHerviputss onthis! old. manhnerdnd- ats 
piddwsophy. with his) clothes. He is not, like Edward, 
reformed by experience. In fact, he determines that he 
will not become a productive member of society like Edward, 
bute wildedhive idly om histadnheritance: and bask in’ the 
artaficialesunshine: ofs his soul.tmBowlder 's: useless; 


ostentatious manners, therefore, signify that he is no 
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19 
toes Gent lenansbecoisec they prohibit him from fulfilling a 
Gentwienen ts. Puncts ong ine society,. 

Imogen se Leonore. Jones, is equally .as.foolish and 
nearly as single-minded as Bowlder. Her obsession is not 
philosophy but the weekly journals of romantic and 
sensationalistic fiction which she reads in order to 
escape the tedium of a. mundane dife.. Through this sketch 
of a "constant reader" of two such weekly papers, the 
'Spasmodic™ and, the.'Turtle Dove," De Forest satirizes both 
such journals as Robert Bonner's phenomenally successful 
New work? Ledger sand, the. uncultivated. publac which, reads 
them. 

Devoid of refined taste, Imogen considers her 
heading ~hane to bese great Jaiterature, ,or, as, she puts it, 
"'the chefdoeevers of fiction'" (101). This belief 
distorts her view of reality and makes her extremely 
affected. , Walter Lehming correctly judges her to be "an 
untaught, uncultured soul, and rather a barren one'" (129), 
but Imogen believes that she has actually acquired 
"eminence of feeling and intellect" (110) and this prevents 
her from learning what a real gentleman like Lehming can 
teach her. 

Because "her soul . . . was intent upon her own 
aggrandizement in the eyes of her fellow creatures" (114), 
she supports this conceited assessment of her own worth 
with the exaggerations of deportment and affectations of 


speech which she has gleaned from her reading. On their 
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iris. cay Cogether, "ror instance, ~Imogen”s “gesture upon 
leaving Nestoria is a wave of the hand "which she had 
caught from a sensational woodcut" (102). When she 
returns she makes "an impressive tableau of herself, such 
as one heroine should present in addressing another" 
(105). Her speech is’ just as grandiose and just as 
derivative as her deportment. In her first conversation 
with Nestoria, "She mouthed her words like an actress in 
a fourth-rate theater" (98). Deliberately, she cultivates 
Siearurtrciar form Of “speecn,fan -" rnituman "grand plane 
manner" (112), which she considers refined. Actually, it 
rs -excrutiatingly “absurd because it “is a’ parody or the 
PoC Ole Dlose “Or scmunnenual romances. AN excel@ent 
example of this affected rhetoric is her speech welcoming 
visitors to her tenement apartment: "'In the inane 
wilderness of brick and mortar which billows and throbs 
around us there are many, many abodes far more palatial 
Than this, “but none; «surely rrone, in “which you “would “be 
received with a simpler, more earnest, more heartfelt 
GOEOT Letty) Crrz ys 

Although Imogen apes the version of aristocratic 
manners presented in her fiction, she is a lower-class 
Grcorewiesbpetrays her Vback@or genuine cultrvaeron on 
several occasions. In her first meeting with Nestoria, 
for example, she speaks "with a prompt tartness, which 
Sriqrc ac re sweas, milrtated "against “her "claims “co “high 


breeding" (98). Imogen also indicates her lack of breeding 
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as a lady when she becomes jealous of the attention Lehming 
gives Nestoria and rubters ‘a sarcastic remark, “putting 
into her tone more of the mustard of satire than was 
absolutely necessary to give a taste to her words, as 
people of light brains and incomplete cultivation are 
apt to do when spiteful" (156). 

Howells declared that Imogen was’ "quite inexcusably 


elerearurea* 


and both Gargano and Light have followed his 
lead by describing her as an "extreme" caricature. 3 They 
have cen, enpltcdethateier portrait 1S "emerstur cally 
defective.>* To a certain extent, matters of taste are 
defi nveelLy valequestion here. Such, criticism, however, 
Lends to neqleéct -the fact that De Forest was not attempting 
Momcreace @ rounded and realistic character. (Ms La Ross 
has pointed out that "Exaggerations of deportment 
are ...amajor method of the satirist, who would 
Expose inapprepriate deportment for our condemnation. "39° 
De Forest is working within the tradition of novelists 
Or Manners i who have thus used the eccentricvasva ‘device 
bor social: cerita cism.. iimogen, Like Bowlder, irs. 
Dinneford, Poloski, and even the Judge, is a character 
wao Littingly inhabits the world of social ‘comedy. “She 
demonstrates the absurdity of affectations and typifies 
a public wallowing in sentimentality. Sometimes the 
“mustard of satire" is spread too thickly, but Imogen is, 
136 


as Ford recognizes, "a genuinely amusing character. 


Furthermore, she is not without shading. Imogen does 
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ae 
display some common sense and some kindness in her relation-— 
ship with Nestoria and De Forest notes that she can be Nas 
simple and practical in some moments as she was stilted 
and sentimental in others" (102). De Forest also indicates 
on several occasions that Imogen's affectations are the 
result not only of an imperfect education, but also of a 


paucity Of genuine-emotional experiences. For this reason, 


I think Frank Bergmann assesses the portrait accurately 


Weemiemerscalys, | iemnOvelL SULEICLently bears out De 
Porests Stacement that she is, ‘in spite orgher relish 
TOrECuouUlLtcIMdsnucrature,. . . . really a human being. '"37 


Imogen does possess life because her manners are 
Minueely depicted, Whrortunately, they are Loo minutely 
depicted for her to be comfortable within the larger 
melodramatic pattern of The Wetherel Affair. There is, 
Pies, Or Net Lunch lon in 2t,' a Cisproporutonece amount 
Of actention-aevotea-to her’ “Secondly, “and™as a résult™ of 
thise-her comie@-vivacrty?, ’s* so ‘overpowering thae rt” knocks 
over the melodramatic main characters, revealing them to 
be thin cardboard. “Without “question,” Imogen “is *much"’more 
alive and is definitely more memorable than, for example, 
Nestoria Bernard! “The-chief“f£ault with Imogen and’ with 
Bowracr alee} tthen, Mis not that “they “are caricatures,’ but 
that they expose a melodrama too anemic to support them 
without collapsing in exhaustion. 

THempertraits of BPowlder and Jmogen are only the 


most notable of those which De Forest employs to paint an 
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age too sentimental and weak to maintain the gentlemanly 
ideals Lehming articulates. This social criticism is 
broadened through the dramatic opposition of European and 
American manners with the introduction of Poloski, a 
Spuetous! Polish -coune. 

POLOsmi Lae Gamoler, a dandy, and) an yeivess—nunter. 
More graceful than the Americans he encounters, he still 
seems slightly foolish because his continental manners are 
EOoveloporaecte fOr Ehewsimple Society in. warch We moves. 
Poloski's conceit also makes him ridiculous because it 
leads him to continual boasting about an improbable number 
Of scholarly achievements. Nevertheless, Poloski does 
Sertigely Meve mole facets CO nis characten tnan, Lue 
Americans he encounters. Challenged by Wolverton as to 
how he can mix dandyism and intellectual pursuits, he 
replies with a stinging criticism of America: 


'Why should not a flaneur be also a great man? 
Caesar-was a dandys-Mvou Americans aresnot™ many= sided 


enough, it LSenet that you have nou brains individually. 
MeMLSw the woe reCCeeor- your anteblecttalaumoopeers 
Tiere iS sin Wt no -varilety of culoure. bee asunoc 


so in Europe' (65). 

De Forest uses Poloski not only to suggest the 
differences between European and American culture and 
manners, but also to illustrate his belief that the 
foreign immigrants who flooded American shores following 
the European revolution of 1848 had the potential of 
sweeping away traditional American values. lLehming points 


eut this’ danger: 
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Not because a stranger.is.not_.an American. do I 
MiSt Gust ims 0.0 % butiibecause, he, is not. atsnome: 
because bealsy surrounded by.no. public opingonstLoewhaich 
he feels responsible; because. he is too £reé from 
restraint for the,good of, human. nature... We mortals 
are just so weak that we need all the social bonds to 
keep us, from being, wieked+ (132) . 
Lehming's fears are given dramatic substance when Poloski 
murders that representative of traditional American values, 
Jabez Wetherel. 

Poloski' Ss unscrupudous. attempt, to marry Alace 
Dinnetord.ror her money also. illustrates, thisspoints,, In 
SdGgteE1 On, sku provades De Forest with: the,oppertunity of 
exposing American attitudes towards Europeans. Alice's 
infatuation, with Poloski. reveals one defect.in. the American 
eharacier «A his 1s daalingering.awe for. the wconcept of 
nobility: "We are good republicans in our. heads; we can 
argue against .caste_in.the abstract, and.do.not want its 
hands, in,eur pockets:;.but our imaginations areyenchanted 
by it" (159). In agreeing to marry him she shows that 
she has abandoned democratic principles because she has 
"fairly departed out of her Yankee senses" (171). De 
Forest views the romance as an indication of a latent 
dissatisfaction with the defects of the democratic 
experiment: 

Poor little feminine republican! She did not really 
admire the man; she more or less thought hima 
jackanapes, and perhaps a bad fellow; but her democratic 
soul was entangled and laid helpless in the meshes of 

a title... How many daughters of freedom, not to dilate 
Mponea \Snartvspriankting .Of Tatbhers and mothers to. the 
same, have gone and done likewise! One wonders whether 


the time will ever come when our countrymen will be 
able to say with unshakeable pride, feeling that there 
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Verivo= Jorurer= boast=on ‘earth, “Tan an Amerrcan=-citizen!' 
Probably not while our politics remain in their present 
demagogical chaos: - If’ bosses continue’ to’ rule’ our 


cities, and old war-horses to neigh brutish stupidities 
invour* Congress? Pt will He “well if the’ entire nation 
does not follow the example of Alice Dinneford, 
prostrating itself before some Poloski and saying, 
‘Rule thou over vs" (169-70). 

In this' case, De Forest shows, as Frank Bergmann 
says, that "The solution to the problem is the natural 
American aristocrat, the worthy gentleman of democracy. "38 
Edward Wetherel prevents the unfortunate marriage by 
exposing Poloski as a swindler who had charged all his 
wedding gifts to Mrs. Dinneford. This revelation of the 
eContenmpe Poloski has for them merely because ‘they are 
DOouUrGeois Shocks the Dinnetord ladies into recurning to 
their "Yankee senses." They now recognize that in accepting 
the idea of caste, they admit the inferiority of Americans. 
Mite, OL course, they do not. The episode, ~hus shows that 
RrUG mCbi lity 1S) a Matter of character, as with sadward, | and 
HOG tlolLe, as with Poloski, and that it Sight rally belongs 
to Americans who cultivate democratic virtues. Because 
he possesses the virtues and is dedicated to the education 
and betterment of the labouring classes, Edward demonstrates 
the strength of the American national character. Thus, 
Edward holds out the hope that the gentleman can save 
democracy by following reason and the path of duty. 

The Wetherel Affair, then, does display a broad 


range of manners to present a serious theme, but, as I 


have indicated in parts’ of the above analysis, it fails as 
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a novel of manners because of its weakness as narrative and 
its excessive sentiment. The plot-here, intfact»-isrseven 
more ineptly handled than in Seacliff. De Forest employs 
fhe tired formula of the physical double to generate its 
mystery) tbutoontyothe,most obtuse ofwreaderstwould)fais 
toenecoghizesthatrthesmurderer, of: Jabez Wetherel is not 
his nephew, Edward, but the foppish Count Poloski. De 
Forestotipsshis! hand prior tomthe murder) inva very awkward 
and obvious way. Before introducing Poloski, he has 
Edward instruct a waiter to summon him by explaining, 
"'TLooks a little like me; perhaps a good deal'" (38). As 
Piwehisjwereqnothaisugtichent clue; \Wethereipcontinuess: 
Ph lddonltpbragsot ' ttetatwus.aBut TIohave beenrtekeno tort him, 
and I know he can wear my clothes'" (38). 

Because the murderer is known from the beginning, 
most.of' thesremaining action stands out as an embarrassing, 
melodramatic» contrivance. One could,’ iI suppose; give an 
iota of credence to Nestoria Bernard's mistake in thinking 
she has witnessed Edward committing a murder because she 
has never seen Poloski clearly. Her perilous flight ina 
small boat, her near drowning when it capsizes during a 
storm, her fortunate rescue by a passing boat, and her 
subsequent adventures while she hides in New York require 
an almost impossible suspension of disbelief. These 
episodes are not only incredible, they are basically 
purposeless. They do not advance the theme at all. 


Furthermore, they are usually overwritten and cloyingly 
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sentimental. 

Mesttcittteubt: Oialloto «accept dintthis mélange of 
stock improbabilities and sentimental excesses is the 
fact <thagenei ther i\Edward;»)who ffiirst ment irons whis town 
Similarity to Poloski, nor any of the characters who Know 
them both ever consider the possibility that all evidence 
Points -bo-Poloski. yRurthermore, ain bsphte sof *theriactithat 
everyone knows that at the time of his murder Jabez 
Wetherel had been working on a will which would have 
dLsinhenited. Edward sbecause,of£ +his -profligacyw, hehe 
characters «who would .benefit pfrom,the will-insist «that 
Edward -ls Legal. heism.-and «must,retain,the Wethere] fortune. 2? 
To develop Edward's «tatus.as. a,;worthy lover De Forest has 
others show him such respect even though doing so under- 
mines..the credibility of the characters and weakens.the 
theme of his study of manners. 

The narrative failure of The Wetherel Affair, then, 
is a serious flaw because the major characters, especially 
Edward and Nestoria, become victims of the plot. The 
action is meant to illustrate a serious social and moral 
idea, the need for Americans to perform their duties as 


40 the major 


citizens in spite of personal feelings. 
characters, however, merely perform the mechanical actions 
the plot dictates and never gain credibility as individuals 
trying to resolve complex emotional and moral problems. 


Nestoria, for.example, is. central to this illustration, 


but she is an especially feeble character. All of her 
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poorly-motivated running and hiding merely prolongs the 
Sonu eronctoetheycrime ipust ‘aschéeneaccidental {recognition 
o£ “Poloski hastens the solution. In addition, Nestoria's 
dilemma as a rootless orphan facing a difficult battle 
between conscience and feeling is neither emotionally 
hageresting Morlconvincing.) \DecForest trtesrtosstinulate 
compassion for her with phrases as banal as "a friendless 
waif on the great, pitiless ocean of life" (3 eee: The 
cloying sentimentality and triteness of expression, which 
is©characté€ristic of major portions of The Wetherel Affair, * 
belie uhe, fact ethavemuchoofgDedForést’ sycunnmentfreputatdon 
is based on his presentation of an unsentimental view of 
iitexiniandistinguishedaproselstyle: 

Because® this plot, weak as it. is, ishdesigned’ to 
LJUeStreeetal particulanmwdea OfGsociety, Alerisaatsocral 
pape.” Delforestcenpleysi husecharacterslasheepresentatives 
OLicultural andimoral forcesfand tracesytheirjactionseto 
illustrate his idea through what Gargano calls "an 


elaboratetand eventangenious parable. "43 


The following 
description’ ofsthisyparablewrelies heavily on: Gargano's 
excelent SccounLlLoroiue. 

De Forest's depiction of Jabez Wetherel makes the 
Judge a representative of the stern morals and stiff 


manners of ante-—bellum Aiea: cele 4 


His death symbolizes 
the "violent death of the old order."4°9 His murderer: 
Poloski, enacts dramatically the effect his fellow 


immigrants have on American values when they support the 
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= The old society is thus replaced by one 


PRrIngo* 
characterized by corruption and inefficiency (the political 
rings and detectives like Sweet), the absence of taste 

and cultivation (Imogen Eleonore Jones), and the idleness 
ang neglGechnot duty "inherentcin”’a “purelyr™“social"Vlife 
(Edward Wetherel and Alice Dinneford). Edward's character 
Oransformation *‘marks*avreturn tocthe°valtes ‘of the -past 
which are needed to save American society from collapsing 


into crime and chaos. */ 


By Smnoderating nvstunelevs 
sternness of manner, he makes these values more attractive 
and)-thus, “more “potent °for* good P> "The! actions of Léhming 
andUNnestoria,on the s6otherthand; “illustrate *that ‘this 
relaxation cannot extend to the application of the values 
themselves. Their concealments show what Lehming calls 
"'the general lack of proper feeling in America toward 
crime'" (216) which contributes to social chaos. Bowlder 
illustrates a similar thing for, as Gargano says, "The 
transcendentalist's optimism fails to take cognizance of 
EhnSCeEViL Chat Sis eehréeatening “to “destroy America. "48 
Finally, the marriage of Edward and Nestoria symbolizes 


1"49 which will work 


the union of "religious and social zea 
to'save Amerrcat 

Although it is elaborate, this fable does not 
succeéd. "Gargano notes that the narrative which convéys a 
Ssecrvaitiabiie must <itUsemr Vsustain \interest,, but wehat “The 
150 


Weuherél COALfarerMhas, Little dramatic power “and @urgency. 


The -popubar plot and its*attendant sentimentality not only 
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prevent The Wetherel Affair from having these qualities but, 
in -aganueron, “blunt erthe -Eorce of -thelillustratwvoen because, 
as I noted in my discussion of Lehming, they do not always 
pemmrt Vadequate reaqgvizaeion Of-atcharacter”s “function -oeThus, 
eheMVEL£un ck ion Sthat "behniing “and Nestoria are ltoplayein “the 
fable is clear from Lehming's own statements but is not 
as@elGar- from their Saetions le Because the very actions 
Which they condemn actually prevent Edward from being 
Uayustly "imprisoned? these-acetions PunVcounter tothe 
Tdeaeuicy™@=are supposed for riiustrate*in the vtable? The 
result“is*~some confusion™“of’ purpose in the’ fable’ and ‘the 
comments of Lehming and the narrator which seek to give it 
direction only emake the*fable more obviously *a méchanical 
SOncc Vance’. 

Ape CneerocuOLr bem ores Ss rarvure=in he Wetherel 
Rie ounen, use ils aeeeimpeedswa proressiomaly weiter to 
make the novel earn him something more tangible than 
Simic iecale pralse.. me deolrerto be popular and to carn 
money is not necessarily destructive of art, but De Forest 
was unable to satisfy the demands of art and the demands 
Cb thetmarketplace sSimuitancously. In The Wetherel Affair, 
Picreorore; Ne permitted thevartistic elements to mécome 
obeisant to the populer “ones. For this reason the major 
characters in the novel of manners are more types from 
conventional literature than social types. Edward Wetherel 
apd Nestoria bernserd? in’ particular, seem to be Tittle 


more than ’typical sentimental lovers. In the social fable 
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the action of the mystery plot does not in every case 
illustrate De Forest's) ideas: although it is essential) to 
his) critique sahat it should. Thus, the novel of manners 
fails to make the social fable anything more lively than 
a mechanism and the social fable fails to give completely 
Ssigniticant, fomnm tothe, novel of manners,jeyin &he)tinal 
enalycis +, che: plots andi che sentimentalid tyes make; chimpossible 
to take the novel seriously, even though the social fable 
does have; the form of an elaborate parableyand the study 
of manners does extend from an analysis of those which are 
marks of individuality..to those. which are marks of national 
character...) Because of @his,- the, realasigqnif jeancer o£. The 
Wetherel Affair ymay,well- rest: yin+ the lesson teyteaches 
students,of Jiteratures.that,complexity;: whether of design 


Or. aims; provades no,index ofpachievement, in -a novel’. 


IV 

Like The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), Justine's 
Lovers (1878) is a fable of social decline and moral 
elevation. Justine Vane, the narrator, begins as a rich 
and idle socialite who, after the loss of her fortune, 
learns that moral feelings are more important than displays 
of social station. She reemerges from the economic nether 
world, but she retains this lesson. Although the events 
which affect her are far less dramatic than those which 
change Edward Wetherel, she is similarly transformed into 


a person with a moral fervour which demands that she reach 
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out and aid humanity. She illustrates, then, that what 
is essential to the true lady “is not social station but 
SOciat fLunction. 

Tigs theme does have potential "ime popurar plot 
on which Justine's Lovers depends, however, makes it such 
a poor novel that, again, one zealous student of De 
Forest's novels has tried to reclaim it as a parody. De 
Forest confessed to W.” Mo "Griswold that Justine"s Lovers 
"Was an attempt to imitate the “Ordinary “women's novel 
Norra enlate ail ene Uso = Ouest LONE Che Sex OL Une Wrieery, 
it Fooked over” the Leviews sent to Harpers mn order “to™see 
Piece nis WOUlLd be so.  Cluing this remark "as nis” primary 
evidence, Enilip Ford claims that UVUstine ‘selovers must 
not be evaluated “as”a “serious work, "“but as”an 


Lipou. Fords 


"intentional parody of the "womans novel. 
Prool Consists Or nocing that "The “excessive quality of 
everything in the book--the mawkish sentimentality, the 
shallow stoicism, and the platitudinous religiosity-—-parodies 


the substance of the ‘woman's novere ns 


Tine “Ale LLrcurcy 
With Generously assuming that DeForest ™s imitatron functions 
as parody is that the novel contains a serious theme which 

is nou dependent On any possible parodic intentions £or 

its realization. The series of implausible “events “which 
leads “to Justine's heightened moral awareness trivializes 

the novel because it makes ridiculous the very action which 


conveys the idea of a serious moral and social education. 


Ford's attempt is understandable when we consider 
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De Forest's plot. Only a person with well-anesthetized 
sensibilities could suppress a chortle at even a bare 
Out ine. @fy int, 

Justine Vane, a wealthy lady, becomes engaged to 
rich Henry. -Starkenburgh.i,Shormtly afterwards, she suddenhy 
loses her fortune. Starkenburgh's father, who promises to 
Giveuher <einanetals, aidArdbeseunexpectedlm, before he can 
carry out his plan. Henry abandons her. Nearly destitute, 
Justine, goes; to, Washington ito «seek employment.» There she 
meets hihe, wealthy \but ssickily M'Ilvaine Waln. They become 
engaged. Snobbishly high-minded,» wustine refuses ito vaccept 
any, money from him until after their marriage. Again she 
isylett penniless whenshe,itoo,, unexpectedly diés twhile 
Onjrasstriep ehowGallifornuzer zSuddenly;, "Henry Starkenburgh 
appears to renew his proposal. Fate fortuitously intervenes 
now to prevent alustine gecom accepting Him. First her 
friend Bart le:shappens: tosinterrupt her interview with Henry 
and informs her, in an aside, that Waln's recently-—discovered 
widds bequeathes».her ia Lortune.,) Secondly, “instead of going 
back to her conversation with Henry, she rushes to tell 
her mother of this stroke of luck. Her mother just happens 
to, Know, that) Henry would beryin a -positiom to knowrof «the 
Will's existence. Armed with this knowledge, Justine 
confnonts Henry and: righteously rejects his suit. She. then 
determines to devote herself to philanthropic pursuits. 

AMRidaculous® photi.a however, does: not make a movel 


adywpanedy.« Certadnidy 2De Worest Mustmhave enjoyed thwarting 
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bhesexpectations Ofysentimental,.readers, byshavingsethertitle, 
dustsners | hovessprrekerptotkhoserpeople whoraidedydusbine 
and not to the men who sought her hand in marriage. But 
there is no internal evidence which suggests that De Forest 
was deliberately satirizing popular fiction. This is, as 
he said, an imitation of the "woman's novel" and he tried 
boymakelatiserve alseriousecnd. (iTheotagkkbhaterordemshes 
eOrtreakyilteasma paredynekestif£ies,»tosbde Foeresk'satailure 

to transmute the mental opiate of the sentimentalists into 
something more stimulating. 

Justine's Lovers, therefore, does not merit much 
GensiderationtpeAtbriefyanalysis ofvits majors faults,can, 
however, ‘add further, support)ito my-contention, that De 
Forest's attempt.to;make a novel popular. vitiated serious 
sectaly criticism. 

theres are; two ;majorvilaws.in.Justinels.Lovers. 
Birgstenbhescharackersiare.onlyypallidpoutlanese, They 
perform necessary,functions.to,advance the) plot.and. they 
indicate, .in.positive.and-negativeyform,» the idea,that 
compassion and not social station is the necessary 
etirabuterefiethestruceiedy,onagentileman. pybubebheyeanever 
seem more than concepts. The plot grinds on relentlessly 
GOsits conclusion... )Thejaction,which illustrates the idea 
Gfatheesocial Eablésts emphasized) torsuch;agdegree that 
there Assoniyeche:seehbiestacifort.topndepickamanners. 

The second flaw is that the social fable itself 


becomes avvictimeo£t ~Ehe.plots .Through:ia story.of,Justine's 
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moral growth, De Forest tries to illustrate the belief that 
tHeUpractdcalikexercasetoinihe Virtueso£k i charitypecreates 
meaningful bonds between people, gives life its worth, 
and provides a measure of genuine happiness. To some 
extent; almost: every ‘episode marks a stage in the develop- 
mentnofyJustinetstawarenesisy ofethis) ideayw «The amplausible 
reversalssin thesplot, however; do not) make. the) lesson 
very convincing. The thematic weakness of the social 
fable,(as welljas thenpoverty of the novel as) a whole, can 
be demonstrated by a brief analysis of the effects of the 
populareploLoonist woee@hapacterspaWaln@and Justine, who are 
essentialato’ thesideassJustine’sgLovers seeks tosilklustrate. 

Wa lnjeahersickiyamalilionairey | isadescribedg ashbbeing 
handsome) s "withwarsilightiye melancholic expression, but 
very sympathetic and gracious in manner, very well-read 


also, and decidedly clever.">3 


He is evidently intended to 
ben alicompassiionatenaristocrate who’ contrasts with the 
callousmiienryiStankenburght sinceshe is widimng to: marry 
Justine dnoespitetofiherspovertyss Walny,whowever, (never 
really comes alive because his: important traits are not 
viwidl yodramata zedjpoalurthermores, hesis not veryyconvincing 
as a philanthropist even though Justine eulogizes him as 
one: offtherweilovers.Je Bisymajorwact, oft kindness, for 
example, does not take place until after his death when 
items Giscovereds thatthe hasrbequeatheds moneyrro Justine 
and Bartle and has made Leming his executor. His failure 


to give Justine financial aid earlier is understandable 
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because she ane ae displays a wrong—headed pride and 
refuses to ask for anything. What remains unexplained is 
WOYo If he, 1s. s0,charitable;, he made no, attempts._to,aid 
his other poor friends, Bartle and Leming, before his death. 
This issue is particularly unsettling because the novel 
strongly implies that Leming is in love with Justine and 
deliberately gives her up to Waln because Waln has more 
money. Ihe, result sof the, lackeof «character analysis and 
Vivid depiction o£ manners.is, that Waln remains a 
Pollanthropist in concept only.» He is. thussa plot device, 
a deus.ex machina, and, not .a character. 

Waln's act of showering gold upon all the worthy 
characters does provide a conventional happy ending, but 
it weakens the power of the fable. .It highlights charity 
aS an economic act, rather than as.a spiritual attitude. 
The lessons Justine learns about the beauty of love for 
mankind and the consoling power of useful labour become 
little more than empty platitudes. By making Justine.a 
lady in social station as well as in inward qualities, De 
Forest evades the issue of whether Justine's spiritual 
growth could have brought her happiness and whether she 
could have brought happiness to others if she could not 
give them wealth. As Gargano, who raises these issues, 
says, -"In evading these questions, De Forest refuses to 
grapple with some of the thorny problems aroused by his 
Social philosopny. » The book, therefore, ,secms to lack 


depth and tough-mindedness. "4 
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Further evidence of thematic shallowness is the 
Fatluece tO alalyse cilvier Unico SsOoCclal’or moral implications 
Or Wustine's willingness *to marry for money.” “Justine 
avoids Leming “and*deésires Wain ’simply ‘for financral reasons. 
she admits, “fFor~éxample, “that "I was not "madly in Yove 
with this very lovable man" (111), yet she becomes engaged 
to Ware lhe” evacron of “thc 1ssue=1s parcrculbarty* blatant 
because Justine’ immediately defends herself against 
charges that she might be dishonourable because she has 
accepted a second man-after “having once pledged herself to 
Henry starkenburghy” "This “apology “directed *at -"Romantic 
people" and "sentimentalists" (113) fails to note her 
obvious material motives. Although Justine's later 
admiration for Waln's goodness and her desperation 
mitigates her callousness, she seems strikingly similar to 
Meuly oOuarnenourgnd who also treats “marriage asa socral 
and financial arrangement. Even though Justine may be 
viewed as sacrificing herself for her mother"*s benefit, 
her “act lacks heroism and nobility “because DeForest 
Patrice OsiiOw CONVincinoly Neral cermacives.—  Lnere= rs -much 
tain Or extreme Poverty and rlinéss “invJuseIme*s*bovers, but 
the Vanes experience what seems like a rather genteel 
poverty because they are well cared for by their friends. 
Justine does little at first to end their dependence 
SXCepe LO apply for a position for which she is clearly 
unsuited. Her poverty after she starts the kindergarten 


continues primarily because the payments are due at the 
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end of term and Justine is too proud to borrow from her 
friends. By failing to present Justine's alternatives 
adequately@andby-faaling*=te probes the’ psychology of a 
woman who is too proud to borrow and yet eager to marrry 
for money, De Forest weakens the novel as a piece of 
Sconom oc ecritrcrsm-and=asray study Of- spiritual growth, 

The lack of a sentimental and sexual impulse in her 
decision to marry Waln is; no doubt, meant to show greater 
Mecur Ley because=1t= Contrasts” so* obviously wrth the way 
she first responded to Henry. Because she almost becomes 
engaged to Henry again, however, it is only her pragmatism 
which is emphasized. 

A plot £ull of sentimental surprises, then, prevents 
Wisuine.s LbOvVers from succeeding as a social fable because 
Ene action does not really convince us of the idea it is 
Meant to illustrate. At the same time, the characters 
are stilted because the only approach to a depiction of 
manners is a limited presentation of the Starkenburghs 
near the beginning of the novel. The result is hollow 
@a0 crite = t1cr10n. Perhaps the best and Kindest assessment 
possible is Arthur Hobson Quinn's pithy comment that 
Justine's Lovers has "a few good moments, but they are 


few."2° 


The three novels I have examined in this chapter, 
seacliff£, The Wetherel Affair, and Justine's Lovers, 


contain at least some evidence of a serious attempt to 
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aha Voc foceoEs Or MiOhe dent temamly configuration. In 
different degrees in each case, however, the "marketplace" 
plot and sentimentality make it difficult to take De 
Honest tseSOCl al cryeleLsmnvVecy,- SEriouslys agbvVidently-ehe 
wrote these novels mainly because he wanted money. The 
cheques he received for this work did not add vast sums 
Eo nis beankeaccountsa Indeed, each time Be.endorsed one 
he merely made sanother entry in the debit.column of, that 


account , book ;which,records his »literary,.menit 
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lsay Martin, Harvests of Change (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1967), p. 34. 


2Frank Bergmann, The Worthy Gentleman of Democracy 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1971), p. 58, 
We 6206 | 


3eawin Harrison Cady, Ihe Gentleman in America 
Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1949), p. 19. 


tibid.wipl 20. 


"Seacliff (Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 
1859), p. 19. . Page numbers for all further quotations 
from thiseeditnongwiith béescrhedaineparentheses? 


Sunew Books," rev. of Seacliff, New York Times, 
ZeLeune 659} ipa, 2% 


"paward Wagenknecht, wCavalcadesof vthe American 
Nowe 1 ndtNews Yooke WHott)m1952))7 péSi105, n. 14. 


Sphilip Bastingsmeerd, -AitTheptechniques of John 
William De Forest, Transitional Novelist," Diss. Ohio State 
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2 games FR LAgnt, 2uchravgitpvamnpbeskoerenuxkel wayneis 
United States Authors Series, 82 (New York: Twayne, 1965), 
ie 5:. 

10, ionel iain... Menners, Morals a ana the Novel," 
in The Liberal Imagination (1950; rpt. Garden City, New 
YORK: Poubleday Anchor Books, 1953), p. 205. 


llsames William Gargano, "John W. De Forest: A 
Celtacaissttiay Oc His Novels," Diss... Corneili-8955,. pp. 
67-72. 
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129Gargano, pr S22: 


20tbid., p. 66. 
2liight, p. 62. 
22Gargano, 1 @urume ao rs 7 
23night, p. 130. 


24TH © Wetherel Affair (New York: Sheldon and Company, 


peo. nooo Tuneers Lor all *rurther-elotaurons = =r&rom 


thre secalullon- Wil *bevci ted ir~parentheses™ 


2° 3c Howe wicr cimmirit raul, op, “26 


2©some Changesin ais character rsrevident = prvor sto 


the murder. When he falls in love with Nestoria he begins 
to ‘value "goocness “and-forgets'+the past: He rorgotvall =the 
Sverror irs brle, ward seemed “eOrhinserm nee smerely «te be 
good ‘now; “but -to™have been Good “always?)“°Thevprime ‘Gause 
of this transformation, it will be easily guessed, was 
that he was somewhat in love" (45). 


POU. 


27Light, p. 136, makes this point. 
28 566 ine Wetherel Affair, p. 47. 


2°, ight, Pe ler anc, Garg ancl, “Pr e2rtre more <a Siliiilanr 


30Gargano, Dee: 


Slhight, p. 137. 


32uRecent Literature," rev. of The Wetherel Affair, 


Atlantic*Monthly; 84 (Aug. 1874), 229. 


33gargano, peered. Gagit). preilsoa. 


34Both compare De Forest unfavourably with other 


WELLev es Seatcano, ‘pr 214, Says De Forest? tacks ithe “real 
uncderstanarng” Of Howells. Eaght, p. 135, says that, in 
eomparison, Sinclair Lewis “is a master of subtlety." 


35mMorton Le Ross: “Manners' : An Addition to a 


Vocabulary for American Studies," Rocky Mountain Modern 
Language Association Bulletin, 22 (March 1968), 18. 


36Pord, Dp. OU: 


37Bergmann, p. 69" He-vs here quoting iThe*wetherel 
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38Rergmann, Deahes 


32night, p. 133, makes this point. 


40Gargano, DewecUeeaves this point, 


4lNestoria has sailed from the land of the Nestorians 
Where her father is a missionary. She flees from the scene 
of the murder in a boat. From that point on, water images 
cluster around her to suggest her emotional turbulence 
and her perilous moral and mental condition. These images 
Sere Oe MUCh superior, co. ane one I have quoted.) Several 
examples may be cited: "the soul before her | Imogen] was in 
CEULYynOSepoWetceiazi..%~ . sone seemed to discern a spirit 
toLLering and sinking amid raging, obscure billows" (120); 
"One is reminded of a water insect setting out to tread 
the rushings of Niagara. And yet it may be that water 
insects do skip Over ne thunderous catarace an serery™ 
(97); "It seemed to him [Lehming] that he had found a soul 
shipwrecked on the reefs of some unknown sorrow .. ." 
(123); "It seemed to her [Nestoria] wandering as she was 
in a tempest of trouble, that she had met some holy one 
WabLKInd Spon ther waters, able to stretch forth a victorious 
hand and save" (144). It should also be noted that 
Chacver Vib sal plonmicy presentation of Nestoriats dilemma, 
Ponti leds “in they Depths," 


42 Light, p. 130, uses the same quotation I have 
selected among examples to support this point. 


43Gargano, Da 22.0, 
44tpid. 
42 Tbid. 
4©pBergmann, nme ace 
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53gsustine's Lovers (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


US7s) os 61. Page numbers for all further quotations from 
bhis edition wilh be cated) in parentheses. 
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>4Gargano, per coo. 


22arthur Hobson Quinn, American Fiction (New York: 
Appleton-Century-—Crofts, 1936), p. 173. 
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CHarplER IV 


THE FABLE OF NATIONAL MANNERS AND MORALS: 


MISS RAVENEL'S CONVERSION 


an 
Givil War novels produced during and) immediately 

after the conflict were predictable and mediocre works. In 
Fiction Fights the Civil War (1957), Robert A. Lively offers 
an explanation: 

The earliest general conventions governing production 

of the novels grew from sentimental reactions to war 

of professional and amateur lady writers. These ladies 

faxed sGhe spatiiean of tales dan, the 1860s and eamlLy. 

LeiJ Ss with their sacdmiration for Christian sacrifice 

and ptheirm uncritiealsand wiohently wartisan, pride in 

sectional virtues. 
The battles described by such ladies were costume pageants, 
as William Dean Howells wryly noted in the Atlantic Monthly 
(July, 1867): "The heroes of young-lady writers in the 
magazines have been everywhere fighting the late campaigns 


over again, as young ladies would have fought them. "7 De 


(1867) was obviously a different kind of work. Its 

battles were grim struggles for survival filled with the 
pungent odours of gunsmoke and blood. Howells enthusiasti- 
cally declared that De Forest was probably "the first to 

3 


treat the war really and artistically." 
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Contemporary critics have generally followed Howells 
by praising Miss Ravenel's Conversion as a realistic war 
novel SerMost: Erequéently, they have ‘testified to “the artistic 
merit Howells mentioned by comparing De Forest's novel with 
the most famous of all Civil War novels, Stephen Crane's 
The Red Badge of Courage (1895). Alexander Cowie, for 
exanplie Sisaysithat “lin ehe “realistic descriptions of “actual 
battle scenes’ Dé’ Forest excelled all nineteenth-—century 


4 Other critics 


American novelists except Stephen Crane. " 
have insisted that De Forest's work is not inferior to 
Crane’ s.t ThusjeDavid M. ‘Potter ipraises '"battie episodes 

of an astonishing authenticity--more natural and no less 
powerful than those of Stephen Crane in The Red Badge of 
wovnage, andes heeml y"perceptivel as any in our literature."> 
Gordon Haight has gone even farther. He praises De 

Forest's "true realism" at the expense of Crane's "somewhat 


decadent impressionism. "© 


The result of such comparisons 
has been an expansion of Howells's statement of the novel's 
Histori@allscigniticance as * the first’ reativstic war novel. 
Halgnegsior example; “acclares* that Miss” Ravenel s 
Conversion is "quite the best story of the Civil War."/ 
Alfred E. Stone is even more forceful: "no better novel of 
the-Civil*Warthas-ever been written. "® 
The authentic and powerful depictions of battle-field 
conditions in Miss Ravenel's Conversion definitely warrant 


praise. They make it an enduring monument standing 


virtually alone among the literary ruins of Civil War novels. 
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The celebration of these scenes and the attendant concern 
with gauging the extent of De Forest's realism however, 
has often led to a narrow interpretation and estimate of 
thesnovel.i" Mise Ravenelts Conversion is noGwvas the;critics 
Pepavee“ec ted anply ,spramarilya,.war novel .< /ait jis not fOthat 
ieee OD Vel sat Who chet ee oresentation of mibivary activities 
bSacentral.s In fect, ionly -about one-fifth of sthe novel's 
thirty-seven chapters are principally concerned with such 
matters. On several occasions De Forest even refuses to 
Geccri be militancy. Lite, thus reminding his readers thab it 
Lsenoc at all central«to his spurpase: ‘These things ‘are 
Mativers gor soubli@ rand Hot private. history. g.. <«sBut tT am 
Simply, writing a.biography of. Miss ,Ravenel, illustrated by 
sketches of her. three or foursrelatives.and intimates." 

PA though tthe Civil War gis nog importanG aca 
Mulicary Joperabson , it is Vsioniticant tas the bistonical 
context of Lillie Ravenel's biography. At the beginning 
eh the novel, De Forest.says that ,'every great histonpical 
event reverberates in a very remarkable manner through the 
fortunes Of wa multi cucde .of yprivate, and evens secluded 
individuals" (1). This reverberation manifests itself in 
the fact that the "Southern rebellion" brings Lillie, a 
Southerner, and Edward Colburne, a Northerner, "into 
interesting »juxtaposition! (1) ....The historical event, ,that 
is, forces into contact two people with different values 
who would not normally have met. There is, however, 


another meaning inherent in De Forest's statement about the 
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reverberation of historical events. The statement insists 
not only that erfects of historical forces can” be "seen 9a 
Ciece tio kouldh s@itrep, ou also Chat, “as da  COnSeequ@ence ; 
Similar or congruent explanations may be offered for both 
historical events and for the conduct of individuals. 1° 
Armed with this conviction, De Forest thus can employ a 
few central characters to illustrate the’ broader social 
and moral effects of the war. He’ can, then; “conduct what 
Cayefarianecalvse “A medivation On History made Concheve” in 


Ahapeceere. 


because’ the Civil War provides a’ context "for 
the depiction and analysis of manners and a pattern fora 
Secteey table. eMissshavewe.' Ss CONVELS LON, -UmMuUSsy ele. NOU 
Simply a DlOoraphny Of an Individual; it is¥also, 
Symooltcally, “uhe DzOgrapny OL the nation. 

The principal concern throughout Miss Ravenel”s 
Conversion is the deleterious effects of provincialism in 
Manners and morals. tn “Tne Great American Novel, “De 
Forest expresses the belief that America is a "nation of 
provinces, and each province claims tobe” the bonree (ae 
Miss Ravenel's Conversion is his comparative character 
study of the provinces, his’ evaluation of their claims, 
anc Os vision of thevuruly mational character which could 
develop as one result of the Civil War. 

De Forest's attack on provincialism is carefully 
orchestrated to promote evaluative comparisons through the 


MINnteresting wixtaposition”™ Gk provincial types. “The 


Major Shifts in Setting-—the action begins in” the North, 
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moves, to the. South,.and concludes.in the North—-—divide. the 
novel into three main sections. In each section De Forest 
juxtaposes natives and visitors from the other region. 

At the same time, however, he displays the effects of 
enlarging experience on two of his provincial types, Lillie 
and Colburne. Each section of the novel, then, 

COnseitutes One ack an. 4 drama.tracing. the- escape; of 
individuals from the.confines of provincialism. 

The first..section, covering Chapters One.to, Hight, 
isan. exposition ,of provincialism. ,Here lillie, squickeitso 
realize its manifestations in Colburne and her New England 
hosts, -reveals herself to be equally, limited. ,okhe displays 
a parochial narrowness, and. prejudice. through her.emotional 
attachment to_a congenial, myth,of, Southern«civailization. 
The lengthy second seciion ks.a stony.of grewkh.., LiblLie 
Wndergoes ynew.,experiences i many Of .a-painfudsnature;, .waich 
removes her cultural blinders and undermineésker enoti10Rail. 
commitment to,the South... ,Inethe final ssection, (which 
begins with Chapter, Thirty-Two, the change in Lillie is 
completed. She renounces provincialism and testifies to 
the power of her "conversion" .by uniting..hem Lite awith 
Colpburne!s. 

The story of a love between a Union soldier anda 
rebel belle, which De Forest uses to attack provincialism, 
is not oniginal withahim. ~ Dively notes sathatywothers. bad 
used it before De Forest and that ."the device is by my 


count the most frequently used theme of the Civil War 
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novell: 


De Forest's story, then is a somewhat conventional 
symbol of the reconciliation of the warring sections. The 
novel thus ©is vessentially \a-social tfable vin whichhDe 
Forest, through the love story, illustrates his vision of 
the nation's destiny. In this fable, Lillie is like the 
South. J "Passionate; she rejects ‘the ‘morally upright -North, 
in the person of Colburne, because she is sensually 
attracted to the Old South which the "magnetic" Carter 
represents. De Forest shows, however, that, like the 
South? Carter /1s moral by@corrupt = theshaseaneilbicitnattair 
Withranother "representative v*or Southernvimmorality, Mis: 
Larue:* Carter*s@violation “of domesticS®moral order 
corresponds to the upheaval of political order caused by 
Southern secession. !4 His ante—bellum code, however, dies 
With Ham "Lillielis®then free to marry .Colburnes De 
Foréstvcledriy instructs us*®torinterpretethisimarriagefas 
a symbol of a new national union: "The nation was not more 
eertainly GuidedSbyethethand’ofsProvidéencerin overthrowing 
slavery than was this man in loving this woman" (462). The 
tove- story, supported by Dr. Ravenel"s chorre pronouncements, 
thus functions as ‘aytable ates illustrates the development 
of the new national character to be formed through the 
charitable union of Southern manners and Northern morality. 
Although Miss Ravenel's Conversion is obviously 
designed as a social fable to serve a didactic purpose, it 
is not a simple allegory. The characters possess too much 


life to be simply counters pushed along a path to illustrate 
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Cerca =COMcCeDtS.) a Wilt argue” inthis’ chapter, finen; that 
Miss Ravenel s" Conversion as a=social Table mwhten*sueceeds 
through procedures associated with the novel of manners. 
i Wit Support” tnis-arogument@ in, two' ways  “WHirst, wil 
analyse the initial eight chapters which, I contend, have 
been unjustly ignored. I will show that in’ them De Forest 
establishes the value of his characters as agents in the 
social fable’ by making them credible’ as provincial types. 
Secondly,” will show that” in “the Later portions of the 
novel De Forest builds upon the initial comedy of manners 
by “employing the credible provincial~uypesr ina dove Story 
which is the narrative Vehicle for his social fable. T 
will demonstrate,” then, ‘that* this’ ‘love ‘story constitutes 
an attack’ On provincial ism “and-=traces’ an*escape from ut an 
terms of ‘both the’ literal’ biograpny ‘of Lillie Ravenel and 
tHe Symi c DlOC ba pny Of Che neuron.» “Liew lta mace purpose 
Or. tiis ardumenty 16° to establish’ that) ‘onthe basis Off his 
Ssucveso 1 fics Ravenew so“ Conversion, De, Forest. aeserves 


recognition as a genuine literary artist. 


el 
ihe £irst sectronsof Miss Ravenel’ s~Conversion, 
which describes life in New Boston, and the central portion 
Orertne NOvVel wien eontains the celebrated battle scenes, 
Gitrer 1 certain ways: in the New Boston section, the 
focus is sharply maintained’ on the social interaction of 


the central characters,’ the piquant satire is sustained 
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Overia songen period, sand. the, presentation, seems quite 
relaxed when compared to the tautness of the battle chapters. 
These differences may account for a neglect of the New 
Boston chapters by contemporary critics, many of whom have 
been concerned with promoting interest in an unjustly 
negleeted. authors Jhey jave,.. therefore, concentrated on 
De Forest's more, overtly Gramatic achievement of portraying 
baci te scones ands Gharacuocs, Cealistically., (Consequently, 
the Majoriuuy, Of icritics saave. made only «cursory comments 
about the New Boston chapters. 

Ae Or neues. Wao. have nmade.expilyeve Om mpl Lei & 
judgments about De Forest's account of New Boston manners 
Haver cendedsao Views ilteas) a £law in aircaltetic novel. 

Thus, James W. Gargano, in analysing flaws in De Forest's 
realism, says that "A tendency toward satire and a break- 
Gowhwor Objectivity can also be discerned in De Forest's 
sketch of New Boston Gargano says that it is "racy, 
elever, Sau re; DUL tpi senotr saeivlemaat The evaluations 

of other critics have been implied through comparison. 

Migs 1S Harold H. Kolbis, method... After*lLisving the 
"nmonrealistic techniques" that make De Forest a “transitional 
author," he states that "De Forest often drops his leisurely 
comedy of manners to present sharp and vivid scenic 
portrayals Ob the sdusty horrors of the battlefiela. "17 
Kolb's language clearly implies that such leisureliness 
prevents the comedy of manners from being "Sharp and vivid" 


and that, hence, it is less artistic than the battle scenes. 
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David M. Potter makes a similar comparison. He seems to 
regard“the* initial>section-as only good—-humoured”railiery, 
bute che batele scenes" as*serious and "perceptive." Thus, 
his extensive description of the battle scenes reveals 
tiseeaSs acecepes them-as’ artistically superior: 
The scenes of the opening chapters was the New 
England town of New Boston .. . and the tone was one 
6f- urbane satire upon-the puritanism and decorum of 
society. As the story develops, the style grows less 
bantering and the author provides, direct from his own 
experience, bactle episodes of an astonitshaing 
authenticity--more natural and no less powerful than 
those of Stephen Crane in The Red Badge of Courage, 
andeas seem yeperecepuelve-~as any In Our" Titerature: 
At the same time he introduces a gallery of full—blooded 
and animate characters such as American literature had 
NOt séen up to that time. 18 
Two points about Potter's judgments may be made immediately. 
First, De Forest's New Boston chapters also come "directly 
from his Own experience” and possess the kind of 
Pevehontieity “Whiten as at the heart vorvall tqood catire. 
Wicsrejicwer fOr le Netion, for instence, recognized that 
De Forest presented an account of his home, New Haven, in 
Patticular and of "the better sort of codlege towns” in 
general.?? Second, with the exception of Madame Larue, 
the major characters are introduced, not in the battle 
episodes as Potter says, but in the New Boston chapters, 
and these chapters thus provide important insights into 
their, later conduct. 
The central critical issue which emerges from such 


comparisons by Kolb and Potter is whether the New Boston 


chapters constitute an artistic flaw or a vital contribution 
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toevheonovel ia Hhe assvescannbe resohved|onbyethroughsaa 
clear understanding of precisely what De Forest accomplished 
in. the ater of manners. 

Clarence jGordomeperceptivelycnoted, sinmithe Athantic 
Monthly (November, 1873), that De Forest had created "a 
Selupnious satine, caypresentatpontofsounselyvesmas”others 
see herikee Throughethisaprésentation jade Forest attempts 
to alert Northerners to their own provincialism. His own 
exphanationJjo£shismsreasonefor' locating New Boston in the 
Yankee state of Barataria serves as an overt sign of this 
intent. De Forest defends his fictional geography by 
claimingpthabrecbtisenéecessaryilisotthat Hamayytebbomy istary 
freely without being accused of misrepresenting this 
Private mdtvadual*+horhinsubtingsthat pubbicsftunctionary, 
or burlesquing any self-satisfied community" (2). De 
Forest thus underscores the general "authenticity" of his 
Satprvevatbbackhroytrebusing rkosapply neptoogmarrowly to an 
actual New Haven. Furthermore, the final phrase hints De 
Forest's feeling that New Englanders are so satisfied with 
their sense of moral superiority, as demonstrated and 
celebrated during the war, that they do not recognize 
their own weaknesses: stiff manners, excessive intellectu- 
alism, and rigid dogmatism. 

De Forest attacks New England provincialism by 
presenting the New Bostonians as lacking an engaging social 
character and as living in a society which is cold, cramped, 


sterile, and inhospitable. His mordant comment is that 
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UNeweBostonais-notya, lively non a:+sociable,place" because 
Wit issinhabited chiefly by New Englanders" (15)). He points 
to Puri tenismpn~s taceprevanilLing «faith jof )thatwubendeand race, " 
as yone qos ethepmajorpeauses sforthis;+dreary social Life 
because it "is not only not favorable but is absolutely 
noxious to social gayeties, amenities, and graces" (15). 
Furthermore, he notes that New Bostonians cannot get along 
well, with »themselves ysince their city. “is divided. into more 
than;the ordinary number .of, cliques and. coteries, and they 
are hedged from each other by an unusually thorny spirit of 
repulsion" €15)). 

De Forest conducts this attack mainly through the 
men wBeresting + jUstaposition!.o6 .Northern and,.southern, types. 
Inv-each meeting with the,Southerners, that is, the 
Northerners display stereotypical or conditioned responses 
WasgGhnare awkward,sinapproprhiate, pand,even «ludicrous, ,iIn 
this way eDe «Forest .demonstuates, theysuperioeri ty jof the 
Southern social character and deflates Northern moral 
SMUGHESS pRPNOEdinete.pride,randsself=righteousnesss| The 
attack, however, is not aimed completely at Northerners. 
Provincialismeitsel£f is the, ultimate targets, .These chapters 
show how provincial manners and attitudes towards them 
shape and influence the relationship between individuals. 
Through sthesdepictionvot ymanners, De;Fores® displays in 
small compass the differences which led to large-scale 
armed.conflict. The comedy of manners, then, is not a 
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Desire -f0r De rores eva stsuained’ attack (on pEoVinGiaiism in 
Ghe“soeial Cf&able: 

TO@supportvethis eontention,I-will demonstrate 
four points about the New Boston section. -First, I will 
show that De Forest clearly establishes the major 
characters as types. Second, I will show that he success-— 
fully employs these types to criticize Northern manners 
and morals. ~Third, I will note some of the instances in 
WH CH“DE“POrestSgqivesYhis* types “enoughevitality<to- prevent 
them from seeming only puppets dressed to play roles in 
ene seoecrallrablest = Po6urthy > lewillydisctissothe: lovet story, 
WhLeh@iss in berateadsintthisesection, as) amaturaledeveliopment 
6m DESVOrest 'Sedssplay=§ Of +manners®ahidlas®thevplot foundation 
for the fable. De Forest, of course, does not work in the 
serial order I am using for this discussion. From the 
beginnings for-example> he®*gives humanity »*torhis types’. 
Through this kind of discussion, however, it will be 
possible to establish the significance of the’ New’ Boston 
section and to suggest something of the artistry which makes 
the novel soy successéul: 

Miss Ravenel's Conversion begins shortly after the 
arrival in New Boston of two Southern refugees, Dr. 
Ravenel and his daughter, Lillie. They and the young New 
Bostonian’ who’ befriends® them, "colburne, ‘are, clearly 
established as’ distinct types in the initial section of 
the novel. 


Throughnouce this. section) De ForestPpmakesy Drs 
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Ravenel the most visible standard of reference fora 
Grpiticism,of-Nontherm manners »and smorals.j. A»spersecuted 
UpLonist, naaiaype common simrearly)Civil Warafiction, 
Ravene | tis pnotea (provincia bebutna -cosmopolitam whois ta 
composite of regional virtues. On the one hand, he 
exemplifies the» highest development of traditional manners 
anc: is pitherciore speaerepresentative ofpatgraceiulp».«polished 
Ssoughesn, abnbetocsacy. Delhusaehe «is cag'tchammning acquaintance" 
(5) because he displays "the prevailing communicativeness 
of this open—-hearted fellow-citizens of the South" (9). - For 
this reason; he differs: noticeably .in:manner from (the 
"socially stiff and unsympathetic" (15) New Bostonians. 
On ét henothernhandssrRaveneLemanifests in, his aUngonist 
sympathies the moral fervour of the Northern Puritans. 
Ravene! himseLée expbainsehissaumique composite gnaturexby 
noting that although he was born in the South and has worked 
mostiot his olkifesin eNew -Omleans pehe wasseducatedeimsthe 
North and has visited Europe. He believes that such varied 
experiences, shave gfireed hime'\bfromrthesprejudiees jand 
trammels of geographic morality'" (51) because his 
"'conscience soon found the underground railroad'" (52). 

Although he supports. the Union cause and interprets 
the |war «from a, morak point .<of, view, even to tthe «—point,of 
seeming at times to be a Northern ideologue, Ravenel is 
essentially correct im Hhis:claim. His moral ‘outlook is 
considerably less provincial than that of the New Bostonians. 


Hiswconcern:, iunhike ¢bheirse;-sis:ewith great tprinciples;, not 
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with narrow dogmatism. The difference between him and the 
New Bostonians is hinted at in the episode involving Mrs. 
Ruggles, which I shall examine shortly, and is made 
explicittini thertanal Newobostoni sections tetfhespointrt 
wid, assertyheresdstthate justaast Ravenel i represents the 
highestrdevelopment)ofeSouthern manners; ithe alsol represents 
the highest development of Northern morals. In broad 
outline, then, he is De Forest's Ideal American, the worthy 
gentleman of democracy, the type of a truly national 
character. 

De Forest portrays Lillie as sharing her father's 
"sympathetic character as well as his graceful cordiality 
and consequent charm of manner" (6). Like Ravenel, then, 
she is a type of the "socially charming" (7) Southerner. 
hibliepahowever, does notshare her father!sypolitical 
yRewsterUnlikerhiszexperiences;chersshave! been tooylimited 
to give a cosmopolitan cast to her character. Because she 
Hasuspentual Waoteher (beiefhbifesindthe’ SouthheDenForest 
presents her as a type of the Southern provincial, a 
Southern belle who is the natural product of a narrow 
environment: "Like all young people and almost all women 
she was strictly local, narrowly geographical in her 
feelings and opinions. She was colored by the soil in 
Which she had germinated and been nurtured; and during 
that syvearrnosflowertcould»be red, white and blue’ in 
Louisiana" (10). As a provincial, Lillie possesses a 


"geographical morality" because her loyalty to the Southern 
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ihieys: 
cause is a product of emotional attachment to the South 
rather than of an intellectual assessment of complex 
issues. 

Their friend, Colburne, is presented as a Northern 
type, Une Virepréesentative toflua ‘staid puritanical 
aristocracy" (9). Like Lillie, he is young and inexperienced 
and, thus, has been shaped by his own environment. 
Significantly, the same image of a seed, which is used to 
present Lillie'as the product of an environment’ which 
makes her blossom as a rebel, is used later in the novel 
BOlepEeSsent: Colburme fasta personitwhoserchdractern has toecen 
stunted: "Colburne, whose character, although only half 
developedein ‘consequence of byouthy «modesty rand (Puritan 
education, is nevertheless one of those germs which promise 
much beauty and usefulness" (223). Initially shy, awkward, 
and “stermiyrmoralvistie, Cobburne ithus tvypiibies ‘many "of «the 
DimPEeat ons Cftihe Northern icharacter. WWAsta.ititrue born, 
industrious Yankee" (69), he also displays the intellectual 
and moral tstreng this®ef ithe Worth. she Ws dediedtedto 
productive activity, tothe performance of dquty-=whether 
it consists in supporting an ill and impoverished mother 
or in defending the Union=--and to the abolition of slavery 
and consequent establishment of a true democracy. 

The meeting of these three initiates the comparison 
of Northern and Southern manners in the novel; but:a fourth 
important character, Colonel Carter, should be mentioned 


here because he is also employed in these chapters as a 
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iy pesemGantew wa Virginian serving in, the Northern army, 
displays none of the angularity of the New Bostonians. In 
Leave ncavshene.daliowss Wd) iGolioniad, blues blood!» (@2eralhus, 
like Ravenel, he is a type,of, the Southern ‘aristocrat. 
Their manners, however, do distinguish them from each 
other. Each displays the manners of a "thorough man of 
the- would,’ but Cantkerwlacksythe Docton'"s “ansinuating 
suavity" (20). Instead, he possesses a "cavalier dash" 
(22), a graceful, masculine, confident manner which 
suggests that he is not as scrupulous in his affairs as 
the Doctor. is.-.Ravenel, in,fact, recognizes in Carter 
the familiar outlines of the “bacchanalian New Orleans 
type of gentility" (26). The narrator's comment that 
Carter had been a "wasteful and neglectful husband" (23) 
Lends! weight..to. this, recognition. In spite, of; his» service 
in. the» Union army, then, Carter is a type who is completely 
Southern in manners and morals. This typicalness is 
insisted upon later in the novel: "In his strange passions, 
his capacity of domestic sympathies, his strange conscience 
(as sensitive on some points as callous on others), his 
spendthrift. habitsy, hice inclinations tos swearingeand 
drink ngghitisealtixivicesdne shorkeof gentixlaty end) barbarism, 
he was a true child of his class and State" (149). It 
must.be, noted, however,.that since thee brunt) of-the attack 
in thie.cectédoni is, onullonthern) 1imications)-DenForestris 
deliberately vague about the extent of Carter's immorality 


so that he can emphasize Carter's pleasing social character 
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asVa “Southerner: 

By comparing these types with each other and with 
certain srepresentative NewnBostonians, De Forest generates 
Has ccelelcysmvot SNortiherm provincialismiilnthisterrererism 
separ icuvarly caoneentratedain,thefirst prourechapters. 
Here De Forest “uses two synoptic episodes to reveal first 
Northern social awkwardness and then Northern dogmatism. 
These brief episodes are followed by two longer ones which 
build upon them with a display of a greater cross-section 
of manners. 

THe -Eirs PYOP ths tsynopeLie eplsodes @concentrates on 
the unnecessary constraint displayed by New Bostonians. 

It describes Dr. Ravenel's encounter with a puritan 
pEeoressorMeartherr-finctions as types oF theirerespective 
social environments are emphasized as De Forest describes 
their “ari rerenée°Cin manner in terms of the climate of 

their native regions. The professor, adversely affected 

by hisMphysical land vculturalrenvironmenty) motronly  ihas’ea 
"Erigad nave’? @bwt iaiisonan @arctichspinrt 4s) Sorincapablie 
of expressing himself adequately in social encounters, he 
actually seems encrusted fiviceon" It tissenLy wiveneDr: 
Ravenel shakes his hand fervently and beams with his 
Southern "tropical warmth" (17) that the encrustation melts 
enough to allow him to smile. A Southerner like Ravenel, 
"a radiant, smiling, universally sympathetic and perennially 
sociable gentleman" (17), is a curiosity in New England. 


Dr. Ravenel believes that he is "'nothing more than 
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LoL 
ordinarily polite'" (56), as he says on another similar 
occasion, but his demonstrative manners differ from "the 
unobtrusive New Boston fashion" (56) to such a degree 
that they seem, as Lillie says, "'something very extra- 
ordinary here'" (56). Puritans, like the Professor, do 
note actively-seek-cesvar Social intercourse as "Ravenel 
Gdoest+“instead, Pand@eunws tsa biting comments on tehetquala@try 
of Northern social life, the Professor's "afternoon 
recreation" has been "a walk in the cemetery" (17). 

The’ second“€pisode illustrates thesinfluence of 
rigid dogmatism by describing one New England woman's 
reaction to Ravenel's Southern manners. Mrs. Ruggles is 
ae uy pe= OF P VEhOserConscientious® but? uncharitable! ladies 
(17) who make Northern life so socially forbidding. She 
is described as even more of a victim of her environment 
than the Professor: 

Thin-lipped, hollow-—cheeked, narrow—chested, with only 
one lung and an intermittent digestion, without a 
single rounded outline or graceful movement, she was 
a sad example of what the New England east winds can 
do in enfeebling and distorting the human form divine. 
Such are too many of the New Boston women when they 
reach that middle age which should be physically an 
era of adipose, and morally of charity. © Even her 
smile was a woeful phenomenon; it seemed to be rather 
PUSyHbeom Of "paine chan an expression "OFs pleasure; 10 
was-a King of qripmeg ‘smile; like’ thaktot“an" infant 
with ccolucs (17a): 

The geographical comparisons initiated in the first 
episode are maintained here to indicate Northern 


parochialism. Mrs. Ruggles, alarmed by Ravenel's graceful 


Southern manners, doubts "whether poison might not infect 
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the pleasant talk, as malaria fills the orange-scented air 
of Louisiana" (17). She instinctively distrusts Ravenel's 
Southern manners as a potential source of evil. For her, 
morality is signified by conformity to the staid manner 
of the New Bostonians and obvious adherence to orthodox 
DUrLLan views. Colburne hits at this ludicrous confusion 
On values in a Sarcastic attack on the sottral character of 
New Boston: “'To condemm aman because he is charming! If 
the converse of the rule is true, Mrs. Ruggles--if unpleasant 
people are to be admired because they are such--—then some 
of us New Bostonians ought to be objects of adoration'" (18). 

These synoptic displays of regional differences 
are the foundation of a more extended display in the major 
episodes of the first four chapters, the Whitewood dinner 
Peamiyrconic tne: picnic. in sche party, episode, imoral 
considerations are not entirely absent, but the emphasis, 
as in Ravenel's meeting with the Professor, is on 
differences between Southern and Northern manners. In the 
Plchic episode, the emphasis is on the moral implications 
Of Manners, AS in the episode with Mrs. Ruggles. 

The party episode begins with a deseription, of the 
Whitewood house, a symbol of that preoccupation with 
intellectual order and balance which makes New Boston a 
"city of geometry and Puritanism" (17): 

Trim, regular, geometrical, one half of the structure 
weighing to an ounce just as much as the other half, 
and the whole perhaps forming some exact fraction of 


the entire,avoirdupois) of| the,globe,. the’ véry furniture 
distributed at measured distances, it was precisely 
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such a building as the New Bostonian soul would 
Hatcucaily createror 2tself (13). 


Hibise Ravenel immediately notices this similarzty between 
PaerarenVesccure ana ehe personalities of the aphabicants. 
She characterizes the New Bostonians as square, like their 
homes. Hurt by her mocking tone, Colburne asks what good 
would come Of (being any other shape. Lillie quickly 
responds that New Bostonians would at least be more 
picturesque. Through this question and answer, De Forest 
establishes a basic difference in Northern and Southern 
attitudes. Northerners, like Colburne, seek utilitarian 
Sr eoralue volves sineceVverlytning. Southerners = pice Dilive, 
recognize that surface elements-—-architecture or 
manners——are important because they add to the quality 

OL wife by making Lt more interesting and pleasant. 

The euperiority of the Southern secial personality 
is displayed in compact comparisons between square 
NOLEnerners and picturesque Southerners. “The; host, 
Professor Whitewood, is the most animated of the New 
Bostonians because he is the only one who attempts to 
engage in the general conversation. His single attempt 
at wit, however, is made "with a kind of ponderous 
dexterity, like an elephant backing off a shaky bridge, and 
taking his time about it" (25). The graceful Dr. Ravenel, 
im COntrast, isa “tluent and zealous Loulsianian” who 
entertains with "lively satire and declamation directed 


against slavery and its rebellious partisans" (15). There 
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is also an even: more striking difference between their 
Geugnreere=” Wikre, thes southern belle; is* relaxed, gay, 
and youthrul. "Her: Northern’ counterpart, the” “awkward but 
good Miss Whitewood," is incapable of natural girlish 
behaviour and seems "prematurely middle-aged" (15). The 
studious habits of New Bostonians have made her incapable 
ornconducting flartations, as’ Lillie’'does;~ and almost 
incapable of conversation. 
The: most* important of these comparisons, however, 
are between Carter and the two young New Bostonians, John 
Whitewood, Jr. and Colburne.”’ Carters "“cavalier> dash" is 
Grsplavyea-in nies dually to “dominate” conversation, and to 
move"from flirtatious advances’ toward” Lillie to" discussions 
ortmilitary affairs that” are at once honest and entertaining. 
Wie tewoou, Or seiassnone or’ Carter’ s soctal@anility or 
robustness. He has attended Winslow University, but his 
health) has’ been? so’atfected™ by the experience’ that he 
resembles Mrs. Ruggles: 
Thin, pale and almost sallow, with pinched features 
surmounted by a high and roomy forehead, tall slender, 
harrow-chested;*ana fragile in form, shy, silent, and 
pure as the timidest of girls, he was an example of 
what can be done with youthful blood, muscle, mind and 
feeling, by The studious Sseverities Of “a5 Puritan 
nntversmcy” GEO) < 

Thas@yretrmeoL the Northern environment’ ts” totality 

incapable Of carrying ona “simple conversation. ~ Compared 

~Orrtne Virtile carter, "ne isan “hermaphrodite” souk" with 


a "cadaverous countenance" (20). Fittingly, he takes up 


a position on the female side of the dining table. De 
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Forest's thrusts, at. this decimated creature are entirely 
funcional: suhey, not.oniy, veveal. the,.limitations of the 
Northern personality but also make Lillie's contempt for 
the Northern type and her fascination with Carter 
understandable. 

Whitewood -,of..couse .represents..an extreme. , This 
"pnale bit of human celery" (26) not only seems limp when 
Gompared -tO .ches~masculine »Carter, but. also when compared 
tOeCe.burne.~¢ Colburne;,.in,fact, .is .megarded asthe 
epitome of New Boston manhood because he is a "popular 
favorite" (18) who is considered to be "the finest and 
most agreeable young man in New Boston" (19). He is 


outstanding, however, primarily because of his society's 


Limitationsse"To.people.who,,.like.the New, Bostonians, did 


not demand a high finish of manner, this young man was 
chanpming" (18)...Inethe presence. of,Carter, Colburne 
displays none of this supposed charm. Like Whitewood 
he displays the prevailing New Boston awkwardness and 
shyness and feels himself helplessly shrinking to 
"grasshopper mediocrity" (20). 


De Forest, then, employs Colburne to display the 


defects of provincialism in even the best of Northerners. 


Colburne, displays.his.limitations particularly in his 
reachions,teCarter... Thee narrater notes, sadly»sthat 
Colburne almost rejoices when he detects "Signs of 
excitement’) (26) in Carter who has. freely helped himself 


to the sherry the hostess has supplied "from the family 
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medical stores with a painful twinge of conscience" (21). 
Colburne naively feels that Miss Ravenel could not care 
EOrCaACmantwhosish"ineordinatelyOconvivial"” (26)lietIhis 
indi Gaves* COoLlburne Wesingramed = imperceptrongsthe doesmnot, 
SOL+Cannot, -appreciavetthe fractithatlLLilldepebrought up 
in an entirely different social environment, "had been 
too much accustomed to just such gentlemen in New Orleans 
society to see anything disgusting or even surprising in 
the manner of the Lieutenant-—Colonel" (26). What seems 
Like®anvrobvious®*moralwbapse’ totthis Northern provincial 
is nothing more than expected behaviour to Lillie. 

This typical Northern moral stiffness is again 
displayed after the party when, "With a temperance man's 
DetiaiihackOot charityitospeoplesgivenrtorwines” Colburne 
judges Carter to be "disgracefully intoxicated" (27). 
Colburne, in fact, must constantly struggle with the 
oppressive Northern habit of making simplified judgments, 
Like thosetofoMreceRugglesyminvorderrthat heynot 
"“puritanically decide that a man who drank and swore could 
not be a good officer" (79). Colburne's provincialism 
renders him LeebawLe of understanding Carter because the 
LpUccOoLresquelAnsssnoy outs! wore Carter ‘sr moral’ architecture" 
are different from the "severe plainness of the spiritual 
temples common in New Boston" (79). Thus, De Forest 
establishes Colburne, who is at home in the plain, square 
world symbolized by the Whitewood house, as in need of 


enlarging" experiences. 
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In the picnic episode, De Forest displays the moral 
interpretation which both Northerners and Southerners give 
Lo.the Mmanners,ofethe»orherny., Dra Ravenel ts drstunbed by 
the difference between proprieties in New Boston and New 
Orleans. He is reluctant to allow Lillie to attend: because 
such a picnic would be impossible in New Orleans where 
Lhe .SevVere epropEieties of}French manners whth regard to 
demoiselles were in considerable favor" (38). The 
Northerners, however, see nothing unusual about the picnic. 
It is but another example of "the simple and virtuous 
ways of New Boston, where young ladies have a freedom which 
ia) WlLaeder and, Wickedenr -citles is .onlyiaceonded to endnored 
women" (94). The cavalier Carter has a third opinion. To 
him the whole affair is a foolish Ula errs; SOR Got joticnine.'! 
(38) because the party consists of "juvenile gentlemen" (37) 
and. older ladies... .<prom.the beginning: -hewcannot direa tert 
SeGLOUS lite 

The episode is a superb satire of manners. De 
Forest makes the Northerners seem ludicrous by overstating 
their reactions to Carter's champagne and cigars. He 
conveys the mixed attitudes of fear and desire the 
picnickers display by language which brilliantly evokes 
the religious basis of New Bostonian manners. When Carter 
produces six bottles of champagne the majority stare "with 
a holy horror equal to their wicked joy" (40). The 
Gistribution. of..cigars, brings) the. "moral, excitation! (41) 
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NewnBostomiansethat,Cartertsyact.of Southern»hospitality 
becomes a moral issue which divides the party. On the 
Onenhand pstheresareRthese who;are willing,tostry the 
ehampagqne sandscigars4Enrik-were.only.for thepwicked fun 
ehréhehthing! (41). These sinners are eppescde om the 
other hand, by some who carry on the stern tradition of 
VUbELGroGimssoretathere. pr@hesespeople: not onlysdo,not 
Wantttortryetheschampagne,and cigars, but.<insist that 
nobody else should enjoy them.,..,They discuss) the,affair 
with puritan "conscientious bitterness" (41). To them it 
assumes the proportions of a moral "atrocity" (41). 
Significantly,» the-thirty—£ive-year old, maiden. displays 
"girlish enthusiasm" (41) only when she anticipates Mrs. 
Whitewood's suppression of this unparalleled pleasure-making. 
That matron, however, cannot» bring. hersel£; to interrupt 
the "scene of wicked revelry" (41) because she does not 
havema euttieclently strong, will... She,merely. looks on “in 
mechyhomror’ ofl spirit. (4d).until dtid’s; tooplateito.act. 
When Canter: finally offers. a glass to the zealously 
puritan maiden who wished the whole scene stopped, she 
refuses "with an air of virtuous indignation" Carter 
considersedamcivisl! (42)4 

This episode highlights the degree to which 
puritanism has permeated New Boston society. It shows that 
the New Bostonians consistently view manners in moral 
terms. They are as inflexible in manners as they are in 


religious principles because they assume that their peculiar 
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Maimiers are the only acceptable and, hence, the only moral 


Ones. Carter criticises this self-righteous provinclalism 
when he says that the New Bostonians "'"are not immaculate'" 
(42). His terminology underlines a point De Forest makes 


enough 1s description of Mrs. Ruggles: the moral 
interpretation Of Manners depends on regional perspectives. 
Carter hinselr is aware Of this relativity because he points 
Sucmerater une Very peOuLe who Legdrd Nim Wl. “nNoEron. 
commit what he considers "'imprudences'" (43). As an 
example he notes that the New Bostonian custom of 
unchaperoned cotiplés strolling off into the woods together 
"'would draw the frown of society in other places'" (42). 
The implications of this episode are far-reaching. 
Mie Mearracor has previously claimed that;* although the 
New Bostonians have angular manners and opinions, "they 
have strong sympathies for what is clearly right, and can 
become enthusiastic in a matter of conscience and 
benevolence" (15). The seemingly complimentary nature of 
this comment is severely qualified by the picnic episode 
and the one involving Mrs. Ruggles. In both cases, New 
Bostonians" become ridiculously “enthusiastic in a matter 
Of conseience.”™” As" De Forest demonstrates repeatedly, 
Northerners are "socially stiff and unsympathetic" because 
they are heirs of puritans whose dogmatism failed to 
humanize them. Near the end of the novel, for example, Dr. 
Ravenel makes this point in talking about the original 


puritans: "Dead as they are, they govern’ this* continent. 
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70 
At the same time they must have been disagreeable to live 
with... Their doctrines made them Hard in thought and manner. 
Woes lL iink., Ofwehei po Oriineass,.uncharity,.asnelemencym I 
am tempted to say that the sinners of those days were the 
salt of the earth'" (437). De Forest alludes again to this 
hardness, Which causes Northerners to judge morals on the 
basis» of manners, when, he insists. that. Lillie "“was.far more 
religious than some of the straiter New Bostonians were 
able to believe when they knew that she played whist and 
noted how tastefully she was dressed, and how charmingly 
graceful she was in social intercourse" (436). 

The; picnie episode,. then.» prepares. for are continued 
attack on the uncharitable narrowness which leads 
NOmcnemnners, LO. test. morality.by. confonumni ty» to, Gheir. own 
social stiffness. Furthermore, it acts as a kind of 
balance to Ravenel's continual praise of Northerners for 
supporting a just cause in the war. The Northerners are 
"enthusiastic in a matter of conscience" in opposing the 
South,» bint. this, dena gneatymorad, issue...» Thedrn support 
of the Union does indicate, then, that they possess, as 
Ravenel says, a "'cold moral purity'" (472). Ravenel 
also. notes,.however,. that,.in manner, "'Aynative,. untravelled 
News Bostonian. is. ceather too. much, in, the. style, ofan iceberg'" 
(471). Ravenel tends to focus on the morality of a people 
supporting a grand cause, but De Forest clearly indicates 
through the portrait of Ravenel himself that morality and 


graceful manners can be reconciled. Similarly, he shows 
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Lh} 
though che *portreal Gor ‘Mrs? sRuggles’ and “through *Ghe “pirenic 
Spesors “that adierence *romlorty “principles doesnot Pee ewade 
reprehensible pettiness an interpersonal relatiotis >“Fin' ‘the 
ivitial New-Boston -chapters then, De “Forest *prepares *for 
one of his central points: the need for the coldly 
mee ViSecotual “moral recui tude’ of the 'Nertherners® tobe 
warmed by the graceful and expansive manners of the 
Southerners. 

While the major characters are, as I have shown, 
chearly employed as types “in order to generate ‘a criticism 
of Northern provincialism, they all possess a certain 
degree of vircaelity. De’ Forest makes his ‘study of tregional 
manners successful by providing each character with a 
distinct personality and emotions which add depth to the 
displays of typical Behaviour. 

De Forest expends the most effort in providing Dr. 
Ravenel with a vivid personality and character’ ‘De Forest 
endows him with idiosyncrasies which make him colourful, but 
have little or nothing to do with Ravenel's function as a 
type of the polished Southerner. Ravenel, for example, 
is portrayed as somewhat absent-minded and as almost 
fanatical about miner alogicaP studies." ‘More’ amportant Ly, 
De Forest makes him vivid through his conversations, 
expecially ‘his’ denunciations “of ‘the South. ‘These reveal a 
mind which is often witty and always forceful. These 
sallies do have thematic importance because they express 


a belief in moral progress and the divine sanction of the 
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war, “2 DUS Ravenelmcatr we sregarded AS 4 CchOrLayE1gure in 
only a limited way. The general substance of his 
teleological interpretation of events seems to be supported 
by the novel's action, but Ravenel's expression of his 
Views as strictly determined by his personal condition. 

For very human reasons, Ravenel indulges in the rhetorical 
excesses of a Northern ideologue and De Forest's indication 
of these reasons gives credibility to Ravenel as an 
individual. In the first place, Ravenel's habitual satire 
Boeiboe tie SOutiIaiS the result of a tendency to, want to 
entertain others whom he automatically assumes to share 
Riewiiieresus. BlOn such Occasions: he manifests  sa.proclivity 
for hyperbole since, "The Doctor was somewhat apt to 
exaggerate, whether in praise or blame, when he became 
interested in a subject" (48). At other times, De Forest 
makes it clear that Ravenel's extravagant condemnations of 
the South are expressions of a natural, revengeful 
bperterness.. De Forest thus makes him credible asa 
persecuted Southern Unionist who attacks his homeland 
because he now feels "that he had a right to abuse his own, 
especially after it had ill-treated him" (8). De Forest 
also gives Ravenel's emotional intensity credibility by 
emphasizing his concerns as a highly protective, remaining 
Parent of a young girl. ,De Forest: reveals Ravenel’s 
"maternal anxieties" (46) about Lillie's welfare as being 
behind a mistaken attempt to make her accept his views by 


mocking hers. Thus, Ravenel's desire to protect his 
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daughter's happiness is shown to be at the root of his 
Hectre Or. (CULuING aureco,onel Carter's character agndirectly 
"over the shoulders of the convivial gentlemen of Louisiana" 
(49-50). In all of these circumstances, De Forest makes 
Ravenel personably alive as a man "more disposed than most 
Anglo-Saxons towards monologue" (125). 

De Forest also makes Lillie credible as a young, 
emotional, and naive girl. He characterizes her as such 
Dy cFecording her constant prattle, especially in her 
Cerevionsilo with Wer Lather, Lillie, for anstance, is 
shown frequently to remonstrate when Ravenel wears practical 
spectacles instead of the fashionable eyeglass she has 
chosen for him, or when he reveals his age by wrinkling his 
brow while poring over his mineralogical specimens. Lillie 
is also presented as resisting her father's treatment of 
her as a school girl. Like most young people, she tends to 
trust her own feelings more than her parent's knowledge. 
De Forest thus displays an affectionate friction in her 
Felationship with Dr. Ravenel. Lillie, for example, does 
not recognize the South she loves in her father's 
Gdenuneciations Gf the planter class. She tries to counter 
his attacks with a defence that is as superficial as his 
charges are extreme. When Ravenel accuses Southerners of 
barbarism, she praises the manners of the "'better classes!" 
Cray "it they don’t Knoweall about, chemistry and 
mineralogy, they can talk delightfully to ladies. They 


are perfectly charming at receptions and dinner parties. 
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Theysare hospitable; too; and generous and courteous! Now 
ie catiokhate ctvihigzgarione hed) save thatrsuchypebplesaré 
Gividazeddl:! i(fd.)2 

This friction is most pronounced when Ravenel and 
Lillie are discussing Carter. She does not recognize 
Carter in her father's criticisms. any more than she does 
the Souths PShesdces secnsighsrofiuthesd festintypenert 
Southern, Gentlehanminse Carter, r but:she- hast ann innocently 
inadequate iconcepti one cin theemeanings whichothe) masculine 
sex attaches to that epithet" (91). What she knows is 
that men of this type "had good manners and were favorites 
with most ladies" (91). She finds such men pleasant 
because she has no understanding that their manners are 
anl indexterf, questienebler moralecharactern: She hadyiearned 
to consider the type a satisfactory one, without at all 
appreciating its moral signification" (91-92)... Thus, it 
seems to her that her father is "unreasonably prejudiced" 
(91) against Carter. This leads her to passionate defences 
of this man whom Ravenel deeply distrusts and wants her to 
avoid. De Forest, then, displays an uneasiness underlying 
the affectionate relationship between father and daughter. 
He does this in one particularly brilliant and simple stroke, 
for example, when he notes that, at the Whitewood party, 
Lillie "thought it wise to propitiate her: father's searching 
eye" by breaking off her conversation with Carter, "with 
his pleasant worldly ways and his fascinating masculine 
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Whitewood" (26). The observation speaks volumes about her 
relationship with her father, the attractive force of 
Carter, and the disgust she feels for Northern manhood. 
it adds atvimiditemoti onal cdimension to ‘her wportralitads 
Southern belle which makes her subsequent romance not 
onlyiinevittable but calso*credible.. 

DéevtEGrest 81s. tes pecia livyiesuccéesstul -imceminig ing 
apiveyGartemuttie takes year ter ‘ditselti-confia deny land. forceful 
man who is comfortable and perceptive in social encounters. 
The selki-confidence jis «displayed tin. ‘Carters "frank rbut 
good-natured discussion of the war at the Whitewood party. 
There he punctures the Northern belief in the war's short 
dined eiom wil eiciankily cddnti ttieingh thatsvewch tabeMet ars 
delsiberately cultivated stov-encourage’ recruits Carter's 
pride is also displayed on several occasions. Ironically, 
he establishes a relationship with Colburne, whose 
temperance beliefs cause him to be unfavourably impressed 
with Carter, ‘because’ alcohol gives Carter a "comprehensive 
love of fellow existences" (27). For this reason he 
befriends Colburne after the party. He allows the 
intimacy to develop because he is proud of his own status 
as a gentleman and recognizes that Colburne is a gentleman 
who could be developed into a competent officer. What 
tidkesirCar ter menorabl 4 however, Vis.\be Foresiistrabreiity 
to make him seem at all times "a full-blown specimen of 
the male sex" (84). Whether he is sobering himself "'by 
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Vanya nds OLenoGhingl (22 )about. Louisiana,son anguing 
MiLealywpOolLicy. With sehewGovyernor, Canter, Ls. a avividy and 
commandingly virile figure. 

in contrast,.De Forest. does not give Colburne any 
of the colourful complexity of Carter or Ravenel. The 
Doaillany Geasony, Om course, is, that DesForest, must keep 
Colburne true tose fan lesc. dynamic. typetasbecause, he 
employs Colburne as a type of the Northern provincial, he 
must insist upon the sobriety and moral seriousness which 
ane.andices.of the,pernsonality. he is, attacking... On most 
occasions,.then,. De) Forest makes Colburne's. behaviour 
absolutely typical. ~.When.Colburne!s mother dies, for 
instance, he does not shed tears because "the Puritans and 
Lhe yechid dren OCfmPunitans do not weep, easidyee they ane 
aid hike NOK, to. utter yuteto hide ,their emotions" (71). 
Nevertheless, De Forest does suggest some of the emotional 
ibe Saieysinoemiying iolburne\s. typical responses... .For 
example, he notes that Colburne was "flushed with pleasure" 
(5) during his first meeting with Ravenel. This indicates 
DO usOn va. COlouUGIC “Sr OnvVent loyalty which causes him to 
befriend someone who has suffered for the Union cause, but 
alsowhis youbhtuhoadmirat lon fon aman, SO ,dbELenent. an 
charm and eloquence from his usual acquaintances. Similarly, 
CoLburne! sureactions, to.Carters during, they dinner party 
suggest emotions which are not completely attributable to 
his typimal Nogthern monalism.. De Forest,cleanly indicates 


here that Colburne is embarrassed at his own insignificance 
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COmparedtto Carten! s'qiganti csociial statuneiat(20)) and is 
consequently jealous because he is a young man himself 
anxious to please an attractive woman. Such small touches 
to not invest Colburne with great complexity, nor do they 
make hima highly individualized character. They are, 
however, details which make this a portrait rather than a 
generalized sketch of a type as is De Forest's presentation 
of the Whitewoods. 

By making his characters three-dimensional, De 
Forest "is) able? to) employ them to establishra Love story 
described by Alexander Cowie as "of uncommon interest."*° 
This story involves a love triangle, the sides of which 
are ‘formed? by ithe ‘relationships between Lillie, Carter; 
and Colburne. The story itself develops from and extends 
the: significance: of De’ Forest's comparison’ of manners. It 
does this, first, because it shows ingrained perceptions 
controlling Lillie's behaviour and thus constitutes a 
Piece Gsm wmerovinei alivsem.ui Second ys, 1 ate sorovides 
a Socials equivalent tomtt heshos tilitness of therxGivwl War 
by displaying the way»in which differences in attitudes 
towards manners separate the regional types. Thus, De 
Forest's establishment of this story in the New Boston 
section lays the basis for the rest of the novel as a fable 
detailing the reconciliation of provincial types ina 
national union. 

The “uncommon interest" of the love story is 


generated by De Forest's skill in making Lillie's attitudes 
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towards her suitors both true to life and thematically 
significantiol He does’ this ‘by clearly showing “that oes 
finds Carter attractive both because of her situation as 
an individual and because of her character as a provincial 
type }"-To -make "the “story “true to “life, then/-De''Forest 
uses the presentation of her relationship with her father 
to show that Lillie is a naive individual who, like most 
young @ people) ws "convinced ‘she knows “more than her parent. 
snesiands "Canter sso sexually “attractive asia “full-blown 
specimen of the male sex" (84) and she is so ignorant of 
Ghee iicaning tof inet tein Mast" ‘chat! Dr. Ravenel's 
criticisms and warnings seem to her to be signs that he is 
"unreasonably prejudiced" (91) against Carter. This is 
entirely plausible as a case of a person trusting her own 
passion rather than the judgments of others and, thus, 
being “alweethne “more desirous of the forbidden fruit. To 
B00-tO tits “pteusi bvieey and to-give the tstory  -cnenatic 
significance, De Forest shows that Lillie is alsoa 
provincral “conditioned “to ‘react “favourably’to Carter because 
Of Nostalgia for ther beloved South: "He was’ too much in 
GneM style of ta -Lovasranae planter not “to ™be “attractive to 
her homesick eyes" (84). Because she is so completely 
provinctral her tather "Ss claim that ‘it is ‘an ‘exampte ofa 
iMmparbarous locas vanity" to call such ‘a -persom*a 
"'Southern gentleman'" (67) seems to be an unjustified 
and traitorous attack on her region and she again ignores 


his warnings. 
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In much the same way that he shows that Carter's 
Southern manners make him attractive to Lillie, De Forest. 
shows that Colburne's Northern manners preclude any serious 
imvolvement -pwitth, her. .sHe ~presents .Colburne,..«in. fact,. as 
nou wnlywlacking,Carcer \syovert, sexual. appeal ~but, as)\being 
rather, too. much of. a New Bostonian for Lillie to love 
him. Throughout we are shown that Colburne has been 
"permeated to some extent by the solemn passion of 
Puri tamism' ((673)¥enelaus, he,cannot. -treat, Lil bie ywith 
"flippant gallantry" (90) as Carter does but must engage 
Masa d win>yvebor pols yand. painful .trifling').(95).., «True, to 
the, Noriherm type tof ymanners,, Colburne.is jtawkwardly,.sly" 
Payarcanging j'‘lostensibly accidental }meetings” withy»Lillie 
and acts like a "masculine blunderer" (57) when he does 
not realize that she would rather talk to him than dance 
with someone else. 

De Forest gives this relationship thematic 
sloniterecance by stressing chat -Lilliesand,Golburne are 
separated. by ideological differences because, as 
Poovwiwctals wiuheycling to,diffenent.regional myths... AS a 
Southerner, Lillie,believes in "the superior pluck and 
warlike skill of the people of her own section" (60). 
Colburne, however, accepts the "northern faith" (96) that 
Bhew Union will.quicklyawin.,,;Theirc radically .disterent 
notions ofmmatnieotismeand..their»incompatible myths lead to 
“spiritual, blows"..(60) which.damage Colburne'!s, chances of 


quicklynwinning Lillie... De.kForest.reveals, Ehe. biographical 
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Significance of their reactions after Lillie delivers the 
most serious of the spiritual blows, "a nervous shriek of 
joy" (61) on hearing of the rout of the Union forces at 
Bull Run. Colburne, who regards Lillie's reaction as not 
only socially improper but also blasphemous, tries at first 
to suppress his fondness for this traitor to his faith. He 
decides, however, that to avoid her would be "unchivalrous" 
(63). Colburne is not alone in nobly determining to make 
his manner inoffensive. When he next meets Lillie, she, 
"by a surprising effort of magnanimity and good nature" 
(66), suppresses her urges to make provoking remarks about 
the duration of the war. The importance of their mutual 
forbearance is directly stated by the narrator: "Thus 
without a compact, without an explanation, they accorded 
in a strain of mutual charity which predicted the ultimate 
eenverstoOn-oLr one~or the’ other” (63). “It is, “that is, by 
suppressing the manifestations of provincialism that Lillie 
and Colburne display the charity which will enable them, 
after they have escaped the confines of provincialism 
permanently by means of enlarging experience, to join 
together in a lasting union. This point, however, cannot 
be applied narrowly to a situation in Lillie's biography. 
De Forest's statement about the reverberation of historical 
events in private lives requires a symbolic reading of the 
episode. The entire episode, then, must be seen as a 
domestic equivalent of the political relationship between 


North and South. Such a reading is possible because De 
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Forest's) presentation) of, billie and Colburne.as) provincial 
types. enables; them to; be,,conceptual .agents.ain the: social 
fable... Thus elhas, episede: as. symbolically parteom the 
nation's biography. For this reason, the charity displayed 
by Lillie. and Colburne foreshadows what De Forest feels 
Walls be adeudlastingiunionof ‘the, warring sect lonsi. 

The above analysis does not exhaust the New Boston 
enapters due ity doesinucy thinkhe indicate some of their 
richness and complexity. It also demonstrates that the New 
Bostonechapberss doy make’ a vital: contributi ongtoiMigs 
havene] Ws. Convension. pecauses Dey rorest mounies iniiGhnem an 
effective. attack on provincialism and establishes. a, love 
story as the foundation of a social fable. As I have shown, 
De, Forest, clearly, presents, his, major) characters, as 
PHovanei alarty pes wandsdoes:, bring these, types] anto, Vanteresting 
juxtaposition... De Forest succeeds not.only~im, making: this 
juxGaposi tion: weveal. differences, in, typical provancial 
manners but also in showing how attitudes towards these 
manners influence and even shape relationships. He does 
this principally by making the unflattering comparison of 
New Boston manners with Southern manners the basis of a 
plausible love story. 

De Forest's procedure of comparing manners and of 
showing how they influence conduct also establishes the 
leve story as the central element in the symbolic biography 
of the nation. As types, the major characters have obvious 


value as representatives of their regions, a value insisted 
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upon “by DeForest’ s claim ‘that similar explanations may be 
GOrreted LOU nisucm@. cab events and the’ conduct’ on, tmuiyvyiduals. 
Thus, a circumscribing provincialism is presented as at the 
root of the failure of ‘the North, which’ Colburne’ represents, 
tor nota che South, Represented by tililre:” Wiis social 
fable, like the biography, looks forward to a time when 
both provincial types “can escape their confinement and 
exercise charity in judging the other. 

The effectiveness of the New Boston chapters, then, 
comes because De Forest" s establishment of the social fable 
ChrougH une procedures” or ‘the novel of manners inextricably 
fuses these two major components of his art. By giving 
his characters in the study of manners a humanizing 
complexity he makes them more than simple conceptual 
counters and, thus, does not permit the social fable to be 
a pididaly schematirc~allegory. This” 1s particularly evident, 
tor example, invve Poresti's "presentation oL Canter. 

Although he makes Carter unmistakably the representative 
Cpemaue foertry corrupe southern Gentleman Merits cer Moeralely 
Vagwe avouL une e@clual extent’ of Carter” Ss 4anmorality. fhis 
permits him to give emphasis to the charm of Carter's 
manners, a enarm sov potent’ to" Lillie. “In ‘addition, “ve 

Forest takes pains to insist on Carter's professional 
competence and makes-him, because Carter objects to the 
immorality of politically-inspired appointments of such 

men as Gazaway, seem far more honourable than the Governor 
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of Barataria’ Tn’ this way DeForest gives the’ novel the 
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rich.complexity of actual life and also prepares us to 
exercise charity by demonstrating, that an, individual must 
note be. judged. solely in terms-of a known. type. 

Thewtact.thotecha seine bial.section of the neve is 
essentially comic in no way diminishes the effectiveness 
of De Forest's procedure. The tone and pace of these 
chaplers,+to,Which. somencritics have, objected, ds.entirely 
appropriate. In the first place, De Forest's humour 
succeeds.in simultaneously, presenting,.stereotypical 
Northern manners as they must appear to others and in 
criticising: these.manners, for their stiffness... Secondly, 
this: humour .is. far. mores complex than critics have been 
willing to, admit and makes a definite, although subtle, 
Cheiei.c. con ima butpon. ~The stress, om Ravenel's personality 
asias Sot iLa Cumann. points, to. De Forest's, intention that 
Ravenel saChanaclLenietitoewWenunciations of the South be 
viewed as a satire within the larger satire of the New 
Boston comedy of manners. Ravenel's attacks on Southern 
manners reflect, the extremity of the Southern. myth fashioned 
by the New England abolitionists. "Abolitionists of the 
Garrison-Phillips-Theodore Parker stamp,' Daniel Aaron 
woites,.. "objectified the great sin of the South in the 
slaveholder and pictured the Cotton Kingdom as one vast 
brothel ruled by brutal whip-—swinging bashaws."2> Ravenel's 
speeches, like the one attacking the planters of St. 
Dominic Parish, ~° Similarly make brutality and ignorance 


tne nalimarks of Southern conduct. In one sense, then 
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Ravenel's satire complements the satire of New Boston 
pecamse;imogether, theyrrconsti tute, a, criticism of the 
emtame;necuon.s= The icomedysiof manners ,) in. fact, provides. a 
balance for such satiric. diatribes. because.the conduct, of 
the Southerners-—Ravenel himself, Lillie, and 
Carter-——demonstrably refutes Ravenel's claims about the 
extent of SGouthern--beubanism,...:Similariy). the, Northerners 
deinocr appear. tombe mearly was, admirable as; Ravenel. claims. 
The comedy of manners, with its internal satire of the 
South, thus serves as a method of puncturing regional myths 
and, therefore, reinforces De Forest's point about the 
needweto <escape tthe confines of such myths. 

Histaklvy tthe seemingly yileisurely| pace of these 
enepteranis ppertectlyiscuitedto pihe,topic. ..lt reflects a 
VIneeiniewhich Eheewam us wnothg Grim neality, but. a ,.topic 
for conversation and argument.,...These chapters concentrate 
on the noemabesoundsyo® social,lifte because, Lillie wand 
Goloumnerarc-onkyslighgly touched by .«theswarc. As historical 
events become more intrusive, De Forest changes both the 
tone and»=pace to reflect their impact... When these events 
arelagain,less imtensely«felt, he resumes the style .of the 
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fable which illustrates the need to escape the limitations 
of provincialism. De Forest, that. is, maintainsy»his 
presentation as "a biography of Miss Ravenel, illustrated 
byesketcheseofwher\ithreehor fouryrelativessanddintimates. " 
Like those in the first section, these sketches are brought 
untostintenestindsj] uxbaposition." Here, however, De Forest 
is not primarily concerned with manners but with underlying 
moralevalues. By, tracing, the way provincial;+types conduct 
bhensedt-vesningsdnblaresituakions; }theny heeprovidesad 
comparison;ef| the|societiesewhich, -because,they nurtured 
themypheavilylaniduenced*or ;determinedstheir conducts pThese 
sonpatisens, ithuszuareipartscokfr DesForest iseanterppetavgion 
ofthe: historical situation. They constitute a devastating 
attack on the moral character of Southern society and, 
eonsequently, |expressoacbelaef thaty.the,South mustcaccept 
the moral leadership of the North. 

De Forest makes the love story the heart of his 
abtacksehsprovincialisms +i Heddecsothisyefarstpuby showing 
thatrLililaetand|Colburne) arnenseparated by their«<combination 
etimipncecenceseandyprevindialiem ahdnthatefasyarcensequence, 
Lillie marries Carter. Secondly, he makes this marriage 
a demonstration of Lillie's blindness to the real nature 
of~Carter's Southern "geographical, morality."» Thirdly, he 
traces her growth as, through love and broadening experience, 
she escapes the confinement of her provincialism. Finally, 
he» presents, through her marriage to Colburne, a model of 


regienaLsconciliationy; ajsymbol»of-thertrue national union 
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186 
which he hopes will emerge from the Civil War. 

Des Forest betauns, the. humanity. inshis.portmaits of 
bile, and. Co.:burne sbyy Giving. them credibility. as 
inexperienced youths. Thus, they are presented as being 
'‘simibLarly innocent.and, juvenile in, their worship£ul 
appreciation of Colonel Carter" (146). Because Colburne 
Be OW I On ein ives Ore Can Gr smilies Sie lele nese sd Fe 
Om Drs distaste, Lor Canter cs. personal condugt,. fom .examp Le, 
he ys given credibility as. a youthtully, inexperienced 
soldiex...,. Similarly,.because, Libbie is, shown.,to, find, Canter 
too "powerfully magnetic" (223) to sense any flaws in him 
at all, she is plausibly presented as a passionate and 
moma ne WCC Uri. 

De Forest does not, however, allow this to under- 
mine. their value as. conceptual agents because he still 
shows that. then typal, qualities play, a, majom role in 
determina Guct hed 6 Lab aonschi p.4 paln. a, heya epusode »». Ehen, 
he. neveals, provincial atbhitudes, to. mannens: actually 
separating: bi biae, and, .Colburne.4,n.this, episode... Cohburne 
almost completely destroys his chances of ever winning 
Lillie when he pererre his attendance, at. a dinnen given 
by some métis. True to type as a "New Orleans born 
Anglo—Saxon: gairl, suldof the.pride..of dineage: and the 
prejudices of the slaveholding society in which she had 
been nurtured" (169), Lillie manifests signs of "the brute 
force of Hengist and Horsa prejudice" (167). Thus, she 


chastises Colburne for his violation of the Southern code 
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is? 
orlimanners:OPAsSa Seutherner she-is-shécked by’Corburne”’s 
conduct ‘and her’: “womanly pride" is “exceedingly hurt in | 
that her friendship’ had been risked for the sake of 
communion with a race of pariahs" (172). This causes 
her, then, to lose respect for Colburne. Throughout this 
episode tColburnée remains true tocthe*highest type of the 
Northern gentleman. because he shows himself to be "too 
Ghivalrous Sto be tralsevre Nis education; to "Arts principles, 
to himself" (172). He does not, therefore, either deny 
or condemn his “conducens Sironically, “his “strong sense of 
honour benetivgs “his rival yforsLrlire"s hand *becatise it 
prevents him from defending “himséli by revealing that 
Carter has also attended these dinners. 

De Forest succeeds in showing that the combined 
Minecenceyand provincia lism tol thi live and Colburne determine 
their relationship. He displays Colburne as being so 
naive rina *he-“catinot perceive. -Lilltevs “passionate nature! 
Furthermore, he shows that Colburne's difficulty in 
understanding Lillie is compounded by his Northern habit 
of emphasizing spiritual qualities. ‘Thus, Colburne is 
botit may eltand Pcoldinpespiritual tin “nis betuer-ehatiiillie 
cannot be influenced by "any simple carnal impulses, however 
innocent" (144). De Forest emphasizes that Lillie is indeed 
“more Témotionalthan“reftlective" and that; consequently, 
when cthem™tropicalebleod in the’ Colonel's’ veins” “drives 
him to propose marriage, she accepts because of "the 


electric potency of his presence" (223). The geographical 
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phrase, Wes e op tert blood," is reminiscent of the terms used 
to describe’ Southern conduct “in “the New Boston “section. | 
Te tip. ses “thay -tnere 1S a “sensual” quality imesout her 
charm which attracts Lillie. Thus, De Forest makes Lillie 
behave plausibly as Southern belle. Swayed by passion 
rather than moral ‘reason, she chooses Carter, “the 
“Southern ‘high—toned' gentleman," rather than*Colburne, 
the “representative young man of my native New England" 
(205)" 

De*Frorest “expands -chie=love story toe showFrehnan 
Lillie's decision to marry Carter demonstrates her 
Biznaness to both *therimmoral nature of Southern’ society 
and Carter's true character as a Southern gentleman. He 
does this most*effectively by using instances ‘of ‘sexual 
immorality to indicate the moral’ flaws* in~the very 
Loundation of Southern”society~” ‘Together; the’ episedes 
concerned” with sexual temptations” suggqest* that se private 
horaltey 1s tainvedy Lhe entire’ social’ strucetre whieh 
WUbeUres “LG may a So” pe -COPEMpPE > 

The premise" cnat private’ morality and pubiie 
Morality ere interdependent 1s" stated? repeatedty™ by 
Ravenel. “ne says, Lor instances” that\ "*saint* Poul ,-Pascal, 
Wilberforce’ couldn’ t neve= remained’ respectable WE they- had 
remained slaveholding planters'" (93). Ravenel includes 
Carter among the members of the planter class and distrusts 
his moral character because he considers his type to be "a 


natural product of that slaveholding system which he 
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regarded as a compendium of injustice and wickedness" (188). 
In-his.opinion there are) "brutish formst ofs vice which flow 
directly from slavery" to stain those of Carter's class 
by making them "drunkards, gamblers, adulterers, murderers" 
(189). Following his basic procedure as a novelist of 
Manners, De» Foréstydramatiges an essentialwagreement! wath 
RawenelAssexaggqeralecdnportradit of«therSGeuthemneriby 
displaying the immorality of members, of) both=sthe lowest 
and the highest Southern classes. 

Major Scott, a £reed slave, is used to illustrate 
the manners and morals of the Negroes under two different 
socialusystems:. +) InjeppearanceScottris | fasecounterpart “of 
Mrs. Stowe's immortal idealism, Uncle Tom" (246). Because 
Scottahnabitually iLiesrand ycoemnits adultery, Ravenel 
realizesnbhaby!4Unelewlombis ahpunen£fiction'tw(248). 
Ravenel, also;realizes that such moralslapses are the 
nnevineblesresubt sofehispeducabion astacskavemand. declares 
Ghat pet tis -hoolish 766° thimk that"! sa oSt {4VineentadeaPaulh 
could be raised under the injustice and dissolutions of 
the sugar-planting system'" (247). De Forest uses Scott's 
conduct, »then; (to,shatter »the stereotypical slave: of) the 
Abolitionists by showing that his treatment within the 
Southern social, system inevitably degraded him morally. 

Tor countershbad ance qphits)-presentat tonwsbewhorest 
uses, Scott ,to .destroy:,the,Southern stereotype of the» Negro 
as a sub-—human species by showing how Scott and the other 


former..slaves are morally. uplifted when they jare'part of a 
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190 
more humane social system. De Forest, in fact, inverts 
the plantation myth by showing that Scott and his fellow 
former ‘slaves “actually “ove the Ravenels precisely because 
the Ravenels treat them as humans and try to educate them. 
The freed slaves, for this measoi) not only M6 iiokm ian 
away but actually work harder and produce more than they 
ever had “as slaves.\*° Dé Forest shows that. Scott is ‘ennobled 
by his new education ‘to “such ‘a “degree “that he ais ‘wil ling 
to suffer "martyrdom" (295) defending the freedom Ravenel 
KhastteughGehim to appreciate. De Forest concludes this 
attack om®the<Seuthern *sVave-system by *declaring that the 
anguish of Scott's wife on hearing of his death is sufficient 
to erNcast Sshame on those °philosophers! whol Wavellasserted that 
the negro is not a man" (294). 

De Forest shows that the same flaws evident in 
Seouwapr Lon to Mil siniona lb vedudation are toundiin the 
Southern upper classes, even those without slaves, by 
addimg to Cheeinitiabelovestridnglerofm GDM 1ettearter mand 
Colburne, the amoral and scheming Mrs. Larue. Through 
the series sof trelationships which tare thus "developed he 
illustrates and compares the moral attitudes of Northerners 
and Southerners. 

Just as he gives humanizing complexity to the types 
introduced hin the*New -Boston section, Derorest igives' Mrs’: 
Larue traits which make her unique but do not. destroy her 
typaPtqualiteies >° Thus, while’ Lillie sees in Mrs. Larue's 


dark beauty "'a true type of Louisiana'" (45), the narrator 
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refuses to present her asi typical in every regard. He says 
on her {Monttheitprimciple lofijustice rtoilsabaniiel mist. tay 
that she was no fair sample of the proud and stiff—necked 
slaveholding aristocracy of Louisiana" (130). The 
back-handed nature of this apology for the slaveholders 
is probably due to the fact that De Forest presents Mrs. 
Larue's attitudes as atypical primarily in the political 
sphere tor, unlike the Eanatical Secessionists, her only 
pel tercal “concern ws to have influential triends .on the 
winning side. 

De Foresu portrays Mrs. Larue as being quite 
GrEcerer oro mre mwhiese, personal Viltue Mas nou yeu 
been corrupted by the Southern social environment. He 
does show, however, that as Southerners they share traits 
of temperament because both are more concerned with the 
Sensual than che moral qualities of men. Whale Lillie is 
G@ameacted by Carters “nagnetism, Madame Larue Ts attracted 
to men in general. De Forest presents the latter, however, 
as "veteran worldling" (161) who is capable of assessing 
men (kon what "they ere tang Of altering her manner accordingly 
to create the best impression. 

Do Pores s mepretion of Mrs. Lares "manners 
td icaces that She wias none of Lbillie’s imnocence and none 
of her simple honesty. He shows that she acts instinctively 
ang artfully in constantly changing the “chameleons jacket" 
of her manners to suit her surroundings: 


It was interesting to see what a nun-like and saintly 
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poseyshne Could@eake Wn the présence of* ar Glereyman. 

Hoe the Colonel she acte@ the part of Lady Gay Spanker; 

toe the Doctor”™she* was’ femme ‘raisonnable, and,” so*%far 
eo whe coulawbe,” femme savante; to Colburne she of 

. late generally played the female Platonic philosopher 
(2077): 


He illustrates these poses with scenes which together show 
that it is precisely the lack of consistent and genuine 
manners which characterizes her behaviour.. In many ways, 
however, he also presents Mrs. Larue as the female 
equivalent sor “Carter s) class, the ‘'men—about—town.” thus, 
Mrs. Larue 1s presented as typically Southern because her 
manners make her a "pattern of amiability" (369). The 
hypocrisy manifest in her adaptable manners, though, is 
Mev euVEeOne ter amencitmliet CORT UD CON | 1S)" lib led ever 
With Gdecorum 4nd smiling amiability" (371). This corruption, 
Which lends support to Ravenel's repeated insistence that 
Pelne powish Oorthe Sout 2S superticial and) semr—parbarous '” 
(471), is displayed especially well by Mrs. Larue's conduct 
With Carter: 

Denotes. laces, COolburne and Mrs. Larue an the 
Simplar soos ition, G1 being e@ttracled fo a Married person. 
ihe Narrator insists ‘that Colburne "certainly was Loving 
another man's wife with perfect innocence" (295), a 
statement supported by Colburne's self-sacrifice in 
constantly praising Lillie's husband in her presence. 
Innocent and chaste in his devotion, Colburne represents 
the Northern moral system. In contrast, Mrs. Larue 


represents the decadent European attitude toward the 
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Sanctity of marriage: “He was the child of Puritanism and 
she of Balzac's moral philosophy" (384). Thus, aboard the 
symbolically named ship, Creole, she mouths sentiments about 
the “divin sens du genésigue" and "la sainte passion de 
l'amour,' which she herself does not believe, in order to 
tempt Cacter into, infidelity. 

Mrs. Larue's French "sentimental sophistry" (350), 
which argues. for exceptions even in moral. rulhes,,.does. not 
really deceive Carter's "Anglo-Saxon conscience" (350). 
Nevertheless, he succumbs, De Forest shows, because his 
Wil wus sweak, wis moOnal. .penceptions mabe simpeniect, and. his 
passions are influenced by his Southern habit of heavy 
drinking... Carter .,abandons.his. attempt to row, against the 
CLIO f pass lonsandaguves thimsel £.to, iMcs..uarue> who, is 
Cages Eon woake.Ghe .helin ands guide.haim dewn stheycurrent?.of 
his own emotions" (351). De Forest's navigational imagery 
suggests. that, he regards Carter's lapse .as an abandonment 
of personal. responsibility. ton his moral.Gfate~.a sumrender 
of both will and moral reason. 

Canten lc aGGLeudes towards moral problems are just 
aSuslLonui icant, toe; Borest..s. point about. the,concuption 
underlying Southern society as Carter's actual fall is. 

De hopes Wielact wcloan ya pindicates: spreyvlous bo this 
episode wuhat. Carter displays;.a. Southern moral attitude 
even when his acts themselves cannot be regarded as those 
LVpuGad.or wOutGherners. atlhus, .even.though Carter's 


swindling of the government in the ship-—burning scheme 
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194 
cannot be in-the least taken as a.sign of Southern financial 
GOrruption, Carter"s attitude towards it does reflect 
Southern moral principles. Carter regrets this swindle 
as "'The only ungentlemanly act of my life!'" (396). De 
Forest insists that such moral blindness reveals Carter 
BOWS es Ne prOdUuCtnOlm.a peculiar social -eode: 

many people of high social position hold a similarly 
mixed .mobalPoresd; theyaallowrthatta gentlemanemay be 
GLVEl CO exXDemorve: Linnoralities, but NOt rro 
money-getting ones; that he may indulge in wine, women, 
ano play, SUE MDOuU im ‘sSwindling. -AlL over Burope this 
GUurLOUS@etiiicabtdistinction prevails and very naturally, 
POL IC Sprimegs. out of the conditions Gi a hereditary 
aristocracynand makeseallowance for thervices totwhich 
weabthyanobhestare, tempted, whuthnotyéonevicesstonwhich 
theyuanerneitmiempteds eAnieeblewechoroijat has 
traversed the ocean and influenced some characters 
in America both for good and for evil (396-97). 
Carter again displays the "mixed moral creed" of the 
aristocrat i esseuthraitepahisvadultenyetnwhides hengdoes feel 
some regret for deceiving Lillie, he actually rationalizes 
hasieonduet byebringinigedtawlthinothe bounds of acceptable 
aristocratic behaviour: "He honestly thought that most men 
would have done as he did; that no one but a religious 
fanatic would have resisted so much temptation; and that 
such resistance would have been altogether ungentlemanly" 
(366)... Thee irony here;; of) course, is that Carter's 
gentlemanly behaviour does not differ substantially from 
that of the former slave, Major Scott. De Forest thus 
usesethenconduct jofsboth thr reveal: the. monalhdaxity 


permeating the Southern social system. 


De Forest insists on this laxity as a Southern 
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tira Lerby. get bing yup a contrast between "Carters behaviour 
and Colburne's. Thus, Colburne, when tempted by Mrs. Larue, 
gees *ioert ali Selo Carter, “Colburne's unwiblingnessfto 
"tamuse himself'" with Mrs. Larue makes Colburne a 
bYeuriosiey MG (L67 Me Cobourne i\Nowéever, “is ishowieto be 
aware of the amorality which makes Mrs. Larue "as 
malicious as Mephistopheles" (351) in pursuing her conquest 
of Carter. De Forest, in fact, presents Mrs. Larue's 
second tattemptictoteonquer Colburné inntterms of Satan's 
temptation -of *chri's &é 

He was taken by gentle force up the intricate paths of 
a mountain of talk, and shown the unsubstantial and 
turbulent Kingdoms of coquetry with a hint that all 
might be his if he would but fall down and worship. 

De became a "ques ELON Fin ‘his mind “whether eM: ltom tsheuld 
not have represented Satan as a female of French 
extraction and New Orleans education (203). 

De Forest's comparisons of Northerners and 
Southerners within the love story supports the narrator's 
belief that the "representative young man of my native New 
England" would be "a better match for Miss Ravenel than 
this Southern 'high-toned' gentleman whom she insists upon 
Rev Dag" 5 (205) 3 calt Caree contributes to the social fable, 
because it shows that Lillie's provincialism does make her 
Dimnderoothe «moralmeture or tone South. Because this 
eOniparison -shows that “bilbie”s decision to’marrynCarter 
leads to unhappiness -which could have been avoided with a 
better “Ghoice of husband; itevalso indicates her need ‘to 
escape the typal confinement which is ruining her life. 


This comparison of Northern and Southern conduct 
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Mmmcne love story so contributes to the social iwfable as 
a biography of the nation. Symbolically, Lillie's marriage 
to Carter represents the South's acceptance of a super- 
rice aco peating Gib ~essentiallyaretrogradetand corrupt, 
system instead of the austere but moral social order of 
the North. The association of Mrs. Larue with Satan and 
Mephistopheles extends this symbolic interpretation. It 
links’ Carter's fall with the religious terms used in the 
novel to characterize the military conflict as what James 
Beau ontoconnect lbiiseesrost anlnoly Warwioreehnaeuian ity 
and Democracy. "7! Carter! sMeconduct! represen tstat moral 
upheaval’ of domestic order, just as the Secession of the 
South represents an upheaval of political order. His death, 
which paves the way for the marriage of Lillie and Colburne, 
therefore, can be seen as something more than a product of 
plot hmperativeso imposed by a sentimental audience.» De 
Forest! s Gntempretation ofteventsirequirest@arter's\death. 
Throughout the novel, Ravenel characterizes the South as 
an "'obstacle to the progress of humanity'" (50). In spite 
of his rhetorical excesses, Ravenel is generally an 
authorial spokesman for, as James W. Gargano has proven, 
hasttebeological sinterpretation of the -Civil War vas’ a contest 
between progress and barbarism forms a significant theme of 
the novel. 78 Because Carter is a type of the ante-—bellum 
Southern gentleman, he is, as Gargano notes, "a barbarous 
feudal relic" who does not advance God's evolutionary plans. 


Carter must die, then, because "the world has no need for 
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him. "22 

Although this symbolic interpretation of Carter's 
death sounds harsh, it represents De Forest's attitude 
toward, Carter only as a conceptual agent in the. social 
fable. De Forest successfully invests Carter with 
humanity and does have compassion for him as an individual. 
De Forest does not, for instance, condemn the 
mortally—wounded Carter for his rejection of all thoughts 
of Christ, an action which must have made Carter seem, at 
best ,oshockingly irreverent! to, the religious, readers, of» the 
day .vidnsitead»of interpreting this rejection) ouvtright,<De 
Forest offers three plausible explanations,’ each of which 
mitigates the irreverence: “Perhaps he thought’ it unworthy 
of; himirboa seek, God jin» his; extremity, when he had neglected 
Him in all his hours of health. Perhaps he felt that he 
owed his last thoughts to his country and his professional 
duties. Perhaps he did not mean all that he said" (425). 
Mone: riqnpomtantiiten De sEonest joresents,Cantems asia. vactaim of 
his) society: With another, education Carter, might, have been 
ai Vames Bradnand ova: StieVincent de Paul. «With, the 
training: that: the +had, iti wasi perfectly Logical that. in his 
last moments he should not want to be bothered about Jesus 
Christ", (425). The statement) here reminds us of Ravenel's 
claim that he should not have expected Major Scott to be 
= Stemefincentide Paul because he was "'raised under the 
injustice and dissoluteness of the sugar-planting system'" 


(247)}ty, De:tBotestcxtreatment of Carter asian 2individual 
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does. notv,. Ghen,7 detracts-from, bis) criticism ofthe (South. 
Rather, it contributes to it by making the death scene one 
of the most damning indictments of Southern provincialism. 
This scene, that is, argues that the Southern system made 
atheists of its potential saints. 

De Forest uses the "interesting juxtaposition" of 
Northern. and. Southern. conduct, which indicates, the 
superiority of .,thes Northern, morals character; i jto, show; that 
in jive vs. blindness to the true: charactermot Cartenrand 
the South leads to personal unhappiness when her marriage 
issviolated by, Carter's» adultery.) .Her-éestabiashes,s then, 
Lhiesneced.:OrnneCreatonescapesher provincialwiimitations, an 
escape De Forest dramatizes through Lillie's "conversion" 
£rom Secessionsetop Loyalty. 

Although De Forest presents this conversion as a 
process in which Lillie develops from a type of the 
passionate Southern provincial to a model of a responsible 
partner in national unity, he does not make this social 
fable a mechanical propoganda allegory. De Forest 
illustrates his ideas without being false to the integrity 
of his characters as individual human beings. Thus, the 
need for Lillie to convert politically is made part of her 
need to gain maturity, a need embodied in Ravenel's demand 
that "'You positively must cease to be a child and become 
auwoman'') «(227) . 

Because De Forest does not endow her with exceptional 


beauty,, intelligence ;,on scourage fasan sindividual,«cLilbllie is, 
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as Howells complained, somewhat of an "inconsequent 
woman. "°° Furthermore, Lillie is converted through feelings 
rather than intellect. While this does not give her 
nobility,’ 1t maintains her plausibility because it is in 
accord with the view of women which De FOLresuy presemcus= 1n 
the*+ novel .-@The-fullest™ statements of this view occur iN 
De Forest” 's* coments on=~iidiie'’s  Labour*when- he observes 
that “Woman is more intimately and irresponsibly a child 
Ore Neturerithan man. 9. . . She is both lower and higher 
than man*by* instinet-rather than by reason,“from necessity 
rather than from choice" (372). Later he asserts about 
wonan- that’ thes" strongest’ part of+her nature?’ * is’ "her 
sentiments" (464). De Forest also says that Lillie "felt 
(not thought) that love was the teacher of the soul" (330). 
Thus, De Forest insists that because she is a woman Lillie 
can be converted only through love and, therefore, makes 
the process of*+conversion’ an integral part of Hillie's 
LoOVvelstory: 

De’ Forest presents Lillie's conversion as a series 
of stages in which her love for her father, Carter, Ravvie, 
and-tinaliy, Col®urne, combined with*eniarging experience, 
causes’ ‘her to abandon her provincial assunpcrons. Ah the 
£iret- stage= her attitudes towards the’ customary violence 
of<the South is radically altered. In the New Boston 
Seetion ef thesnovel) she was presented as*a* Southerner 
temperamentally because, "after the fashion of most 


Southern women, she believed in fighting, and respected a 
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man the more for drawing mune sword, no Matter for which 
party" (80). Upon her return to New Orleans, however, her 
respect for violence 1s undermined by the assault on her 
Pacher. Her beljger in Southern civility is also weakened 
when the Langdons ostracize her because of her father's 
political beliefs. Together, these incidents educate her 
“£0 the falsity of her girlish assumptions about the South 
and mark the beginning of her development towards womanhood 
and Loyalty. 

De Forest presents the next stage, Lillie's 
political conversion, as a product of her experience and 
nem tove Or Carter.) De “Forest, that is, Shows that “Lillie, 
having already recognized the absurdity of romanticizing 
the Southern penchant for violence because she senses that 
it can cause genuine domestic tragedies, wishes for 
Carter's safety So much that she identifies herself with 
Hie Cause. This political conversion is, of course, 
gradual rather than immediate. As her romance with Carter 
becomes more serious, she first becomes a Federalist, “for 
she was not yet so established in the faith as to style 
ie Loyalast or Patriot” (162)... By the- time of "ner 
engagenent she feels that the Northern troops’ are “our side” 
(195). After her marriage she becomes a "£€irm Loyalist" 
(229), but not an Abolitionist. Her love and her new 
craving for peace thus make her only a political and not a 
moral convert. This is signalled by the fact that Lillie 


treats Carter, whom she loves "a hundred times as much as 
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she did her scountry  (397)),) almost,.as ,a_'deity') (225)... 
Bitisewic,, thererone sawil lingsto instruct the plantation 
Negroes for his sake because she has not yet matured 
SnGugnnaliniebaith toOwkearmaweoydoeait for Jesus .Christis 
sake" (239). 

De Forest emphasizes that the conversion prompted 

by, love for Carterris:not.complete because he makes politics 
and religion inseparable throughout the novel. Ravenel, 


for instance,sconstanlLiyotalks.of,.Southerner worshipping 


slavery, "'the divinity of Ashantee'" (52). They have, he 
declares, made a "'compact with the devil'" (286) and have 
become "the-~most orkhodox.,creatures, that ever. served, the 
devil! (286).....Colburne.assents to, the, Doctor's character-~ 


ization and remarks that the sight of the South makes him 
feel that "'this is where Satan's seat is'" (112). De 
Poses teappeaGscetoO,ben.in essential, agreement with these 
views because, in reporting the death of Major Scott, he 
heavy—-handedly allies the North with God and the South with 
Satan; The last. prayer.of, the negro.was, 'My,God!...and the 
last curse of the Rebel was 'Damnation!'" (292). 

De. Forest. indicates,. then, that Lillie's conversion 
eannot,.be, completed. until her religious feelings, are, in 
Sccorg.with her new.ped iii cal, beliefs..»..He presents. this 
process as beginning after the birth of her child, Ravvie, 
who gives her new religious inspiration. When Carter 
bet rays. 111.116. enduihenr: ds. killed, De Forest. presents, the 


conclusien ofthe process.,5,.Lillie has. "walked. through a 
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valley of humiliation" (476).and has lost her Southern 
"harbarian,. beliefs"» (156). she is now prepared, because 
of her suffering, to accept Colburne, "The man whom she 
ought always to have loved" (479), an act which symbolically 
indicates that the South, because of the carnage of war, 
would. be widling.toxacceptsunion, with.the, North.»,Lillie's 
own view of herself, in fact, suggests this interpretation 
with almost Hawthornesque symbolism: 

she seemed with amazement to see herself in double: 

the one figure widowed and weeping, seated amid the 

tombs of perished hopes; the other also widowed in 

Cab DUL abOuL tO, put on bridal white, Vand with -a 

face which lit up the darkness (480) .31 

De . Forest indicates the moral dimension of,Lillie's 

love. tor, Cohburnewthrough hersthought, «Wbip,emapiogni.in 
loving him'" (480). Having previously been wrong in 
Giving sway.<te her,Southern «sensuality. .by.magryingCarter, 
then, she now expresses a mature love which underlines her 
change .from.a willful .ginl.whoyhad wanted.to convert,others 
to an anachronistic creed to a woman "willing at all times 
now to make confession of her conversion" (480). Her 
decision to live "'Always at the North!'" (480) is one 
such,confession and.indicates her) complete -escape »Erom,) the 
confinement of Southern provincialism. She now realizes 
that Ravvie can be made more like Dr. Ravenel and less 
like Carter if he is-raised in the moral North. Ravvie, 
who, embodies the future for her, unites her in hope with 
the Northern Colburne: "'He is yours—-mine--ours'" (479). 


De Forest establishes this marriage even more 
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SIrieey” as a7 model ore regional reconciliations by Orrering 
the same interpretation of Colburne's love as of the Poeie 
Sr tne Givi lo Wark’? Thevnacron’ was not more® certainly 
guided by the hand of Providence in overthrowing slavery 
than was this en ime loving this woman” “462)G" This 
marriage, then, reasserts domestic harmony and morality 
just as the union of the warring sections reasserts 
political harmony and progressive Christian morality. De 
FOrest presents’ this déestred@result'as ‘arising®net™ only 
because the North has fought on the side of heaven, but 
also because the North has matured and escaped its own 
provincialism. ‘Thus, he’ presents Colburne as a man 
strengthened in character because his sufferings have 
"taken down his false pride" (484). No longer confined by 
his provincial “Yankeehood," Colburne accepts the mantle 
of sucta Mesponcioilicy-as thernead* or a*tanmly as 
composite in make-up as Ravenel's character. For this 
reason, he is no longer simply a type of the Northerner. 
Instead, he is the embodiment of the new American character. 
WLike the®* nation, "y De" Forest’ declares; "ne has’ developed 
and learned his powers" (484). This inspires De Forest 
WEEN Opt nism Cte asein md lions of2 such= tien that the 
strength of the Republic consists" (485). 

De’ Forest's ‘social fable, then, has its foundation 
in the New Boston comedy of manners. The provincial types 
established there remain the objects of criticism because 


they are” employed’ inthe” social fable's narrative’ vehicle, 
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thesalove storyic This stony iin turm,.dramatizesotheir 
escape, through love:and enlarging experience, from typal 
confinement and their tconsequent -réconcil tation lin va 
marniage; which indicatescthe union of Southern opersonality 
and manners with Northern character and morals. At the 
same time, this story follows the pattern of historic 
events and has symbolic overtones. Thus, Lillie's marriage 
ue CaptepisyimbolizéesmthersSouths lacceptancesot a corrupt 
order. Her marriage to Colburne, which comes about because 
both haveabeenichastened 2by thecwar, asymbolnzes the new 
netbrenal untionnwheeneis liermed sby (thehSouthtssacceptance 
of Northern moral leadership. 

Invspiteaiol nis abtack@onm prnovinelahismiand its 
noble’vision of a new national unity, Miss Ravenel's 
Conversion would have mouldered as merely a piece of 
out—moded propoganda if the social fable had not been so 
intensely alive as a novel of manners. Although Miss 
Ravenel *s*Conversionnis: clearly a social fable with 
symbolie overtonesiisthatimis; lityremainst just astolearly 
and just as vitally the biography of an individual and her 
acquaintances: GThemmeyerasucceeds becauserDerhorest; iin 
sketching the characters and in bringing them into 
“interesbingojuxtaposrtion)'tnever falsifressiafeatoa keep 
the characters within the bounds of their roles«as 
conceptuaheadenbsay ThisrastparbicularbyntrueeofsDerForest's 
treatmentoofohisetwose"viblainshy Colonel ‘Carter andsMrs: 


Larue. He invests them with such full and complex 
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hamanicy (that netehnervissatmoral puppet rtwiteching vto 
illustrate the author's contentions about Southern 
corruption. De Forest thus gives Carter some virtues and 
some deep, tender feelings. -He is even willing to present 
Carter as the moral superior of the Governor of Barataria 
who, ~alihoughupright in@hts!private?’conducty bets 
political expediency “and nepotism-inftluenée his~ conduct 
of the Holy War. Similarly, De Forest presents Mrs. Larue 
as a charming person in spite of her corruption and permits 
this "amiable sinner" (428) to display goodness by 
secretly erenting Ravenel "s *Yhouse-forchim?®? What &is more; 
DelPoreseVqoesS nov havevher punished ior her seorruption; 

He actually permits her to make a fortune in illegal 
speculations and to go North to live happily. In making 
her, ©as “Gordon “Haight.says, °"thecfirst profligate woman«to 


32 De Forest was 


eScapeere tr 1 bul Onin Tan “Amer léan snoved, 
exeeptionally courageous. Sse netionly was fapsinsadvance 
of his age by refusing to make his sense of life fit the 
accepted “conventions of morality in fiction, >> but he also 
asserted his vision of life in a novel which portrays the 
restoration of divinely sanctioned domestic and political 
mora Mey. 

Dé’ Forest's presentation of his characters as 
individuals illustrating Lillie's biography does, then, 
include the display of traits which are not necessary to 


their-functions as agents’ in the social fable. \This doeés 


not, however, negate their value as agents. Such traits 
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as they do display are elements of a personality we can 
accept as plausible and as having some relationship to the 
eharacter's backgrounds Nevertheless, the very complexity 
of the characters as individuals compared to their relative 
Simplicity as agents in the fable does make a demand on 
uhe reader. De Forest requires. us to be like Lillie: and 
Colburne by exercising charity because his method demands 
that the generalizations employed about conceptual agents 
Pomel soclaintamemoe Qualified if One USO aerive. at 
EhewcOmpilcle tout hvaebounm individuals. in. the biography. 

Because De Forest was able to give his social fable 
Perret eough theuprocedures of the novel of mauners, Miss 
heveuol-suCONnVerolOn 1s a successful novel. His skill ain 
Prine wo tO ,Lite ive so great, 1 think; (that at deast 
two ot Lhe eharacters, Carter and Mrs. Larue, escape che 
confines of the book to take on lasting life in our 
imaginations. This is a skill which makes Miss Ravenel's 
Conversion one of the finest American novels of the latter 
healt of the nineteenth century. Few other American novels 
have been able to communicate the sense of life of this 
panoramic novel and to criticize so thoroughly the manners 
and morals of an entire nation. Miss Ravenel's Conversion 
not only preserves the shape of American life, it 
interprets it with a depth of understanding that cannot 
Pe COUN tn Any Olen Moevet about this period... “he scope, 
the clarity, the life, the meaningful complexity of Miss 


Ravenel's Conversion are proof that, as Howells declared, 
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De Forest should be "lastingly recognized as One of ithe 


masters of American fiction."34 
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retrograde in his private life as the South is'‘in the 
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Pepe Forest later used a marriage ceremony in The 
Bloody Chasm-but had characters make direct Statements 
Spout the symbolic value of the ceremony: 


32Haight, LHUS, p. 882. 


Conversion, Howells, "Editor's Study," Harper's, 74 (April 
1887), 825, could still say, "Then the whole spawn of 
so-called un-moral romances, which imagine a world where 
the sins of the sense are’unvisited by the penalties 
following, swift or slow, but inexorably sure, in the real 
world, are deadly poison: these do kill.” itis little 
wonder “Uleit PhHowell! stbatertdeclared;“4intheroines OftPrction 
(New York and bondon? Harper's, 1901), If,-157, “that he 
could not think of Mrs. Larue "without shuddering." 


34rowells, Meroines-Ob Pi ction, -LIPeLG2s 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ANATOMY OF SOUTHERN BARBARISMs: 


KATE BEAUMONT 


As one of its characters, Major Lawson, notes 
repeatedly, De Forest's fifth novel, Kate Beaumont CES I2); 
is a Romeo and Juliet love story set in ante-—bellum. South 
Carolina. De Forest's lovers, Frank McAlister and Kate 
Beaumont, are, like Romeo and Juliet, members of feuding 
families. They meet and fall in love on board a ship 
returning them, after long absences, to America. Because 
the lovers have been educated in Europe, they have lost 


vad BOUnwilOVers, .chet is, 


Waat Kate, Calis ~'the nome ideas. 
no longer accept the customs and conventions which give 
sanction to the feud between their families. When they 
reach their homes, however, they find that these customs 

and conventions, particularly the imperatives Se ste (Code 
duello, have precedence over their rights and beliefs as 
individuals. Thus, the provincial code, which endures by 
means of the hatreds it generates, leads to fresh erruptions 
of the feud and threatens the happiness of the lovers by 
preventing their marriage. De Forest's lovers do not, 
however, suffer the tragic fate of Shakespeare's. 

Eventually they end the feud and establish a model and 
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potential centre of "social "harmony through “their marriage. 

The Love *story@in Kate *Bedumont sthusifits Jay 
Maire in” Ss. ASSChl pion sor ype Forést' si) *basiespattern” “because 
TULproy tdéesvaststeucrure tobhiconilict" tand sthiescontlict 
eulminates Din Mthe *eéconmerl TatiLon «of diversities.” in other 
words;Gthe Love wstogy in hate’ Seatinont <i Saused Sto «create 
a social fable for, as James Gargano says, "the structure of 
the novel is obviously designed to emphasize a moral aim."? 
bike Witching Limestand Miss Ravenel’ s Conversion) Kate 
Beaumont attacks ASyiMOrslishhe The social fable 
illustrates the superiority of love and progressive ideas 
over ethe “hatreds (generated *by “an "anachronistic tand 
provincial codé:? 

Sines .thismsecial Wmableris invendéedstomilipustrate 
LhneGiimitations vol yasprovanecial code yoh manners, +t tdepéends 
absolutely ‘upon Satdepiction o£ those manners’. abe “Forest, 
therefore, presents va portrait of Southern “society “in which 
hesémphasizes™theSconduct “of “the aristocrats, “the *chiet 
proponents of the code. Much of this presentation succeeds 
im yconveying what ‘Lionel "Trilling sees*as*thecessence of 


6 In 


manners)ctatcultuce’s Hium-and buzz Gof \implication:" 
this case, De Forest presents the "hum and buzz" as that of 
a society which is so anachronistic that he is able to 
characterize it as barbaric. His presentation of manners 
thus contributes to an essential point of the fable because 


MG feveals Soutaern iconguc  Stosbe*notconly provincial, but 


also inappropriate YtoSthe claimsof' high ‘civilization: 
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De Forest was pleased with Kate Beaumont and told 
How Ny OVd abies tha teditiwad se iaboutetthe:lbesti ching al ever 


ral 


Ciel, Clara F. McIntyre agrees with this estimate of De 


Forest's career by declaring that Kate Beaumont "is on the 


whole the high water mark of De Forest's writing. "© 


Both, 

I. believe, are wrong. The portrayal of manners is often 
first-rate and the novel is obviously designed as a social 
fablerobuteKateabeaumont tvs notma completely successfiulg work. 
Its weakness is attributable primarily to De Forest's 
handling of the love story. The love story's convention-— 
alety) particularly Ofocharacterization;! prevents? theonovel 
of manners from giving life to the major conceptual agents 
in the social fable.» Kate, with her pale purity, and?Frank, 
with his equally insipid goodness, are shackled to their 
relesjacavartvuouseyoungmleversme Theynneverarealivyeescape to 
provide any .effectiveecontrast to the provincial types 
Eunthermore;, thesloveostorytabetimes exists moreotorvitself 
than as a means for illustrating the theme. For example, 
Mrs. Chester's mad attempt to win Frank seems, as Gargano 
Saver ‘tbo lcsnstitutecancalmosboindependentistonsy that’blurs 
the structure of the book. "7 The social fable, which 
depends upon the love story, does not, then, provide a 
completely satisfactory thematic shape for the depiction 
CBymannersae In Kate sBeaumoent patherefore) wehe noveleot 
manners and the social fable do not complement each other 
as they ,.do-in Miss Ravenel »)s;Conversion. 


In my analysis of Kate Beaumont I will first demon- 
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strate that De Forest employs the love story as the narrative 
DPeseyOn a sOcial faptewwhnich trace'’s, the victory of love and 
Order over the nate and chaos promoted by provincialism. I 
will then show that De Forest proceeds with the social fable 
by means of the display and criticism of manners. . I will 
SHOW neue 16, thatvhe: proceeds by contrasting progressive 
Gy Deas wLeh provaincialetypes, by isatirizing conduct based on 
the provincial code, and by using animal and feudal images 
when describing representative Southerners and their typical 
conduct, in order to condemn Southern provincialism. Finally, 
I will show that De Forest's treatment of the love story is 
the flaw in an otherwise successful work of fiction. 

The epening secui0n of Kate Beaumont as set on 
board the Mersey, ia ship returning a group of South 
Carolinians to their homes. The Southerners on, board 
constitute an incomplete but significant microcosm of shore 
S0crety.) De Forest does nou portray, either negroes’ or 
crackers, but he does describe the behaviour of Southern 
aristocrats and those with whom they come into contact in 
Order Lo indicate the most important conventions governing 
Southern society and to give the passengers value as 
conceptual agents. This permits him to establish the. love 
SCOry msetbe nakrabivescoundanlon OF his: soctaletable., De 
Borest, that 2s,.'sets up the conflict between progress and 
provincialism by presenting the love between Frank and Kate 
as one which violates Southern social conventions. 


Kate's brother Tom and her aunt, Mrs. Chester, are 
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presented as types of the Southern aristocracy. Both, like 
UNelre Lelatives on, snore, are Gquick—tempered. (Mra. Chester, 
for example, displays her "peppery dignity" (59) when she 
insets tna LOmvavona even MLIQ profanity in Ner presence. 
He, itl) turn, rs oOLtenaca by her Insinuation that his 
vocabulary deprives him of the title, "gentleman." Her 
reaction shows her complete subservience to the South's 
chivalric code for she gravely instructs him always to 
"'repel that insinuation, from whomsoever it comes'" (59). 
Both, then, typify the extreme devotion of Southerners to 
Ene cOncepa, Or personal and family honour..| Mrs. Chester, 
in fact, regards the maintenance of this honour as 
essential to social status for she is as proud of the long 
feud between the Beaumonts and McAlisters as of "a family 
NelL oom. UNM sStakaolLy aristocratic’ = (78). 

Frank McAlister affords a notable contrast to these 
two Southern provincials. Although he comes from "an 
impulsive race" (65), he has repressed his impulses in order 
EOuchali Mimsele in che practical pursulte ton mineralogy. 
This dedication and self-control contrast with the 
"devil—-may-care" (57) conduct of Tom whose only pursuits 
are drinking and talking about horses. Frank's European 
education has also made him impatient of American and 
Southern chauvinism. He insists, when Mrs. Chester objects 
to one of his statements as an attack on their native land, 
EhAcenVs Orit iG sei. senecman attack but an-exercise. of 


duty: "'How can we mend our imperfections so long as we 
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persuade each other that we are already perfect?'" (57). 
His most forceful sallies against provincial vanity, how- 
ever) iane sbhoseiwhicy expréessishis udisgqustvat theacode: of 
honour governing the conduct of what Mrs. Chester delights 
oo ecabl ined" "our camencied tobi ty 1 (56) sahetiemss a point 
of family honor, I know; it seems to be held a duty to keep 
up the f£éud 21 Bunt yhave learned rother akdeas. )dine iquamirel 
appears to me--I beg you will excuse my frankness—-simply 
barbarous. I have no more sympathy with it than I have 
with a scalp-hunt'" (69). This, the first expression of a 
recurring analogy between primitive, barbaric, or feudal 
acts and those of aristocratic Southerners, establishes 
the novel's moral attitude toward the provincialism made 
Menibest byrthercoderdue hhoredThisideelanat zon halso 
identifies Frank as the proponent of progressive and humane 
eConauce, 

Dem ones ® quate fchearlysintendserrank Goube 
regarded as an exemplary gentleman who is significantly 
superiornto the “high=toned" ‘type Tom represents: Thus he 
repeatedlyrdescribes Frank as acgiant and .a Titan «and 
declares that Frank has "nothing petty about his soul any 
more than about his physique" (72). He also describes him 
as a "sagacious youth" (66) who possesses the "dignity 
natural to giants" (48) and who is always a "gentleman 
sensitively a gentleman" (68) or a "gentleman, a 
kind-hearted gentleman" (72). Frank's Christian name, in 
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having "a frank and resolute character" (56) and as being 
"gentle, sincere, frank almost to bluntness" (74). This 
function as exemplary gentleman is made even clearer 
because he is, as Frank Bergmann notes, "The Washington 
of men" and "is compared to the American gentleman 
throughout..the boria die 

Until Frank, who has been mistakenly identified 
as Mr. McMaster, is recognized as a McAlister, Mrs. Chester 
regards him as worthy not only of bestowing his love on 
Kate, but of what she conceives as the even higher honour 
of becoming her.own,.suitor....Frank and Kate are.thus, able 
BOAGgLOwW, c¢losem together.and, to, £orm thes resolutton. co 
end.the feud. Once. Mrs. Chester discovers.his; identity, 
however, her implacable hatred is directed at him simply 
because of his lineage and the two lovers are no longer 
able to meet. The situation even becomes dangerous for 
Frank. Tom feels that Frank has insulted the Beaumonts by 
havin. contacts withythem.and, .crue.—-o hisponecdingdy asia 
"high—-toned" Southerner, wants a duel. De Forest thus 
establishes. the basic, conflictu.of~the,»socialw£able.; On,.one 
side are the lovers who symbolize the social concord which 
progressive ideas can initiate. On the other are Mrs. 
Chester and Tom, the representatives of the Beaumont 
Lamiga. p.lheicairrational.hatreds, which cause suffering 
by forcing, the lovers to separate, typify the disruptive 
Lorce.otpthe. provincial, cede. 


In their efforts to end the feud, Frank and Kate 
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are representatives not only of a cosmopolitan view but 
also “of.the' true’ ‘Christian spirit. Within “the social fable, 
then, Pehéy Lunect ton "aie “the “répresentatives' of divine yorder 
who oppose the’ sperversity and’ the chaos of a-pagan code. 

De Forest stresses the idea of the perversity of the 
Southern code by constantly presenting the feud as a false 
religion >* Thus, *he*deseribes' the’ Beaumont ‘and McAlister 
houses as being possessed by "the demon of duels" (153). 
This demon is 'so venerated that Poinsett laughingly calls 
the feud "'the Beaumont established religion'" (135). In 
SoRmdoimg, the fallsovravises Ta vserious iquéestion -* Torn’ by “she 
Glaims yD ywrankils (honourable “and*gallant actein ‘rescuing 
Kate from tthe “suirning’ 'Mersey;)) “he ‘asks’ the ‘question “central 
to “the "novel's plot "Are ‘we to drop ‘away ‘from the creed 
of our forefathers?!" (136). 

Other speakers also point to the feud as a false 
religion. Major Lawson characterizes it as "Moloch" (109) 
to whom valliable Wives aresacrificed’ “Thevelderly ‘slave, 
Miriam, expresses this idea even more forcefully. Because 
she is a slave, chivalric ideas have not clouded her common 
sense “and shel has ‘a ‘clearer perception of ‘the true moral 
nature of affairs than do her white masters. § Informing 
Mrs.Chester of the impending duel between Vincent Beaumont 
and Wallace McAlister, she says: 

But about thi s*dueiidaing. pats Satan's ‘works, ‘as Ise 
sayin' ever sence the Lord had mercy on me, though you 
donsenthi ik sor teyYou" has! white folksées ‘notions, “lil “tor 
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anothervadtel@in Ghistiantly; prayed? foregthisr poor 
bloodstained fam'’ly, all covered with blood an' wounds; 
duels on duels an' allays duels, ever sence I can 
“Menber; Never wearad or no sech folks £or 1t)-. But 
“peareslike Satan  Srget-themupper*handVefemy’ prayers, 
an nere is’Mars Vincenu led away by him, prehaps to 
his Owne@destruction soe 38) 2 

Thevscelalnfabier here then, iistatvariations onethat 
Ine Miss Ravenel 'seConversions). In) that*novely the’ mutual 
eharity®orshilimiehands Colburhe! leadsstor Lillies conversion 
from Secession, "ai beliefs characterized as that’ of Satan's 
fotlowers. +. ine KaceeBeaunont the mutual" charicycor the 
lovers gradually touches their families who abandon the feud, 
Ehevwork Gf? Satan, Pandothemselves® prattisesttrue’ Christian 
eharity@ bye doings so.oMinemoral, terms’ the“econtlict! in’ each 
novel is the same. Dr. Ravenel takes that large view of the 
Civil War as an example of "'Heaven fighting with Geli.:«+ 
The+farraboreof-Kate Beaumont presentsethervetforts® to 
PeSLore Peace asa contest” between "theeparadise" of love 
and "the inferno" of hatreds aroused by duelling (131). 

Throughout the novel, then, De Forest's social fable 
is based on the "Sharp conflict" which Gargano has 
described: "a set of rules which is designed to settle 
gentlemanly quarrels and which breeds hate and social 
divisions is confronted by allove which canvereate social 
harmony and’ produce’ great happiness: "+7 ih (pacing? thas 
conflict De Forest follows, as Gargano again realizes, "a 
clear if somewhat mechanical pateeenet © be -Foresty® that 


is, presents the peace which the devotion of Frank and Kate 


creates as being repeatedly shattered by a fresh and 
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ipracionalpoutbreak ofthe feuds: .Durning eachjperruptiion of 
Violence Frankeand Kate sbecome increasingly «devoted «to the 
idea of peace because they become more devoted to each 
other. Finally, their love triumphs and they are united 
in a marriage ee assures that their families will maintain 
Chesnewocmuike of esocgmaljhanmonyon This tritmmphiol tthe 
paradise" in the social fable thus asserts that love is 
more powerfulathan shaterand that socialvorder flows from 
chenmmty sealt hmepresents tam tend: tosawhatrRavene) cailtied 
iigeoqraphical moral ity." onthe rBeaumonts tandeMcAlistérs, 
that is, cease to be moral provincials because they abandon 
the rcreed?of) their miorefathers) .their Southern ochivainic 
eode? 

The schematic, alternation :between speace and 
violence proceeds by means of what is at times a very fine 
display of ante-—bellum manners.. As a novel of manners Kate 
Beaumont does, in fact, have its own design which 
complements that of the social fable. Kate Beaumont, thus, 
isrnot-only an adaptationy,of vRomeo ‘and ~Julpettbut taliso a 
variation on Cooper's two related "Home" novels, Homeward 
Bound and Home Ma thound £('S38)saunbike cthe tii msteroiiethe 
Home novels, the Mersey section of Kate Beaumont portrays 
travellers who are returning to America and contrasts the 
provincial attitude of those who have been absent a short 
time with the cosmopolitan attitude of those who have been 
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habitual adventure paraphernalia in Frank's mistaken 
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identity and inthe harrowing dangers’ of@ the. Mersey's 
Sinking. In’ De’ Forest's hands, however, these are’ entirely 
functional. Frank's mistaken identity is necessary as a 
plot device to make a meeting between the rival families 
probable and as a method of showing how feelings of family 
honour cause a change in opinion when a charming stranger 
is discovered-"to be a> member ofan enemy family." The 
ship's sinking establishes Frank's bravery and thus 
dramatizes the fact that his opposition to the feud is 
based on moral considerations and is not the result of 
cowardice’.-» The’ sinking’ also’ prepares’ for’ av maj or’ moral 
problem Which the’ Beaumonts- debate; the ‘question as’ to 
whether’ a debt of gratitude has preeminence’ over outraged 
honour. De Forest shows restraint in presenting the 
ship-board scenes and adventures because he does not, as 


Cooper 'did> Lleteni s“novel ! become’ sal. ship.'"t° 


Home novel, Home As Found, in that De Forest follows a 
portion Or His- ship's ‘company ias- it=reacquaintsmtself with 
the conventions of home life. Like Cooper's Home novels, 
chen; -“ehne- Gworparce. of Kate Beaumont can be seen as 
constituting a novel of manners which deals with Cooper's 
stated theme that "The governing social evil in America is 
provincialism."?° The main variation on Cooper's novels 

is that De Forest treats a young couple who have been 
altered for the better by woreiqn experiences’ and who 
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While Cooper traces the return to America of model gentle- 
men who discover that their society has changed for the 
worse because of democratic excesses. As the first 
important and-extensive novels of American manners, Cooper's 
Home novels provide an historical precedent for De Forest's 
aecack,on the moralwand social limitations,of provincitalism 
Pies abeaumonG. sleet ecemoLance of Kate Beaumont (to 
these novels suggests that De Forest was the heir of 
Cooper and was continuing a tradition which combines the 
depiction of manners for purposes of social criticism with 
popular fictional elements to make the medicine palatable. 1! 
An outstanding feature of De Forest's presentation 
of ante-bellum manners is his portraits of the Southern 
aristocrats. De Forest undoubtedly created these to fill 
What he considered to be a void in American literature. 
In "Chivalrous and Semi-Chivalrous Southrons" (1869), one 
of the Reconstruction essays he later revised for inclusion 
in the second volume of his memoirs, De Forest had 
complained that there had not yet been in fiction an 
authentic pOrlrare of the South's chiet representative, the 
Saristccracic planter: 
The chivalrous Southron has been too positively and 
authoritatively -aepeLitical,»pewer torgek Baienereatment 
in Literature. =Peopte have not described jhim;, they 
have preached for him or preached against him. Northern 
pens have not done justice to his virtues nor Southern 
pens -to, his;vices.18 


He felt that Southern life afforded the novelist abundant 
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teach and to delight, but he also felt that the task had to 
besundertaken; soon: 

Let us pray that a true Southern novelist may arise, 
for he will be able to furnish us vast amusement and 
SOMeecinstrucbion. Cibrsldayaiss passing ;oinhanother 
generation his material will be gone; the ‘chivalrous 
Southronsiwidt besgas deadmasethe slaveryrtheakscreated 
ims +2 
He was unwilling to wait for a native Southerner to respond 
Lo Nis, prayer. sKspecially with his portrait of Peyton 
Beaumont, he himself became in Kate Beaumont the 
ethnographer who would preserve this vanishing type. 

Peyton Beaumont, the novel's most fully realized 
and fascinating character, embodies nearly all of the 
Soltvedrouory Guallures which De’ Forest Listed in his essay 
ae belonging to the "chivalrous Southron:"* “Audecity, 
vehemence, recklessness, passion, sentiment, prejudice, 
vanity, whimwhams, absurdity, culture, ignorance, courtli- 


, 20 
ness, barbarism!" 


A type ofnthermealhounttepymwithne deep 
and sentimental attachment to his locality, he is "a true 
son ofothéosacred soil)of his State" (327) and, like all of 
hiseclan, is acutely conscious of his statusras "onenof 
the representatives of South Carolina gentility and 
courtesy! d (164); 

Because he presents Peyton as a type of the 
ichitwalrouseSouthroen; "sePpeckorestyisSeabléeetovatrack ithe 
Ghivabrieueodet by seein the manners Peyton. displays 


when he is most conscious of his duties according to the 


code. Through his presentation of Peyton, that is, De 
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ROLeSevUprovidesta, graphic example of "the falsityocok the 
assumptions underlying the code. As Richard Weaver has 
pointed out in The Southern Tradition at Bay (1968), 
Southerners regarded chivalry as a method of humanizing men 
and of maintaining order in society: "Chivalry was 
construed as a support of civilization because by keeping 
their impulses in check, it preserved the humanity of 


net DeGFOrest “orportrait ofcreyton shows that the code 


men. 
Gosssnot ykeepatinpubses im check, ecbut actually “ives 
sanction to the basest of impulses. Thus, he presents 
Béyvton tas Ta "Man @whosesextremely “tender sense (of ‘family 
honour leads repeatedly to violent and slightly absurd 
outbursts #©>' For ‘example, ‘when Peyton hears that Wallace 
MoADisterahas Tuinsulted™ hisoson "Vincent, théesexpledes with 
destructive passion: 
Why Wilnicent sult Ys GthemmosPiunprovoked insulbe that ar 
ever Neard volt. %. =.=. No gentleman! A. Beaumonc no 
gentleman! By heavens, he deserves to be shot on 
SLOnE, Shoe On tne first street—corner, Mike a nigger 
stealer. © He doesn't deserve a duel. The code’ is too 


Good. fOr nm (b2o). 


He continues in this impassioned manner by criticising his 


eons for the "soft notions" which make them tee that 
Laney cOULG accept an apology after-this, “che:.most 
unprovoked and brutal outrage that I ever heard of!" (128). 


He feels that the matter can only be ended by killing 
Wallace McAlister. Peyton gives way to a similar violent 
impulse when he learns that Frank had not disclosed his 


true identity when on the Wersey: "'I never heard of such 
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infamous trickery, never! It's the most outrageous insult 
that ever our family was subjected to'" (133). De Peaeet 
employs Usuchs#extrenenrhetonic asea cfuncthional@rdtosyncndsy 
of manner. Through Peyton's use of the superlative degree 
to characterize each fresh insult, De Forest shows that 
Rey cons iG6aeCulomspane spersitstentbycoute¢oeh all sproportiion 
tocthe actuabenature of ansoffiense.) «—Peytondcannot admit 
thattthere aresdifferences of degree in insults because he 
views any transgression of the code as an absolute attack 
OnGhiseer hismiamiliy ls honeur. | eFurthermonem DeAKorest 
shows that Peyton does sindeed respond impulsively to the 
affairs of the moment. Peyton repeatedly shows that the 
freshest wound smarts the most and supercedes all previous 
ones in magnitude. Most importantly, De Forest uses 
PeyLOnPpsohabitualiy dmpulsmveNand  extremenmannerrot 
responding to»einsults as an ironic\, comment’ on the chivalric 
cedennsbeuForest"ssportraitiandicates) that thefreal 
brutalityeliestrotninbthesoffenses sto) thesBeatimonts but 
in the savage vehemence which Peyton displays, a vehemence 
which compels him to: demand blood to prove his’ gentility. 

As De Forest's major representative of the 
PehivalrouseSGouthron, ePeytonidisaerirectivelytemployedato 
Bow Chel power ofptheichivalracweoede. nDedPoyesitzpmesents 
him as a man who lives completely for honour, whether that 
honour demands peace or actions likely to cause bloodshed. 
An example of the first: situation is when Peyton reluctantly 


aeqreesttoeone of the short-lived truces with the, McAlisters. 
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He does so when Kershaw, whom he regards as a model of 
honourable conduct, declares that Frank's rescue of Kate 
constitutes °a.case inowhichs"'the obligation oft gratitude 
everbahancesuthe ebhligatvonien vindication SGirgentibity' " 
(150). His manner on this occasion, however, indicates 
that he has no deep belief that honour can be satisfied 
except by bloodshed: he Leaves Kershaw the duty of informing 
the McAlister second that the challenge that Vincent 
Beaumont has issued to Wallace McAlister has been withdrawn 
and goes "shamefacedly" (145) into the house. An important 
example of the second situation occurs when his tender 
sense of honour comes into conflict with his extremely 
sentimental attachment to his daughter. He changes his 
mind about withdrawing from the election, an act which 
Would. prometeepeacsmewi thethe McAbisters yand@assure ‘Kate's 
happiness, when his son Vincent says that this act could 
be teonstrued vas ,dishonourable. relhis'tleads “to fresh 
hostilities between the families and lessens Kate's chances 
ofithappiness ; 

Peyton's ‘fiery devotion to the chivalric code 
Obvilomsby contrasts. wi thticank"s) -humane concern Lor *pedce. 
De Forest contrasts the provincial type and the progressive 
type even more emphatically, however, by dramatizing 
attitudes towards the rule of the law and the need for 
industry. He supports the social fable in this way by 
indicating that Southern provincialism is both anarchic ‘and 


retrograde. 
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The anarchic aspects of Southern society are 
suggested bysDbe Forests brick treatment of the question OE 
legal. conduct...» He indicazes, that Southern society had 
written statutes which applied to everyone except the 
gentleman because the gentleman's sense of honour left him 
free to violate with impunity any statutes which he felt 
were not conducive to the,smaintainance of that honour. He 
shows, for instance, that Judge McAlister keeps in mind 
the fact that he is "a high-toned gentleman first, and an 
expounder of the statutes afterwards" (412) when the Judge 
avoids giving offence to the Beaumonts by refraining from 
placing Bent Lew Armitage, their relative, under a, bond to 
keep the peace. The point that there is a double standard 
is made even more forcefully when Wallace McAlister tells 
Frank, "'We gentlemen are like necessity; we know no law. 
Po Wels One Olm Ine erilors. tl) Ger ank co erenly ase Or Lor (Our 
betters'" (393), is an ironic reversal of the gentleman's 
Grandilose econcept otyhimsel ft. It insists that class 
SUupeLLOrity does nou pnecescarily iIndicave Mmotal superrtori ty. 
Colonel Kershaw makes the same point after Randolph 
Armitage accidentally shoots him.” He poincs-oue that the 
Southern gentleman's lawlessness has undermined the moral 
SULuGcuLre Of society because it’ violates the biblical 
injunction that vengeance is the right of God and makes a 
mockery of the State's legal system: 
'We take punishment into our own hands. We cannot wait 


for the law. The consequence is that the State is 
Pol OL MOMLe1ae., atle te Wrong, Beaumont.) Ie is a 
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Vitohat 1 omiol: thherfawith rofl man: in* mam: iti ‘strikes at 
the base OL society. jlt tends to barbarism’ (359). 


Kershaw's censure is dramatically supported by 
numerous episodes which show violence as prevalent in all 
classes. De Forest's graphic presentation of a cracker 
Spree during which the jealous Sam Hicks shoots ,at Randolph 
Armitage, for example, shows the lowest class of whites to 
bev yust “as murderous as the aristocrats. “His portrazt o£ 
the middle classes shows that they indulge in violence 
VECamlOouS Ly minster a Or liliant and Comicasem plece, De 
Forest shows the middle class as casually accepting morence 
Seman oton Ol etne sence lcarrstocrat: TIhis Seteprece contains 
the speech of drunken John Stokes, a well-to-do farmer, who 
condemns the McAlisters for the killing of Kershaw by 
declaring it ""one of the highest crimes an’ misdemeanors 
to pop a man by accident'" (356). He offers by way of 
contrast the Beaumonts as model gentlemen: 

'When they pop you, they mean it. They've shot as 
many. ias «anyother jcrowd:in: the «State, -<aniymnevermhad no 
damn foolish accident yet, but allays bored the feller 
they drew bead on, an' no other. Now thar's men you 
can tie to; thar's men you can hev a confidence in; 
thar's men you can feel safe with' (365). 
The lawlessness of the ee ee class is displayed 
throughout the novel, but the peculiar attitude of the 
aristocrats is perhaps best displayed when Frank violates 
the chivalric code for entirely humane reasons. This 
oocups  whenytheywviolenhl yadrunk -fom;Beaumontpetna es; to 
murder him. Frank ties up Tom and declares that by doing 


so he is preventing Tom from disgracing himself ina 
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rencontre. The Beaumonts and all of Hartland's chivalry, 
including.Frank's brother Bruce, however, regard Frank's 
aGuwos thac Of oa Villon Bihey insist that he would wave 
been woertectly. Justir1ed lin killing his assailant but’ that 
the code does not permit him to humiliate Tom, for whatever 
noble reason , by Gestraining him... The result is that, 
Decausesofsa rational eand humane act ~~ the .opponent lor 
duelling is compelled to meet Tom under the rules of the 
COC eZaue LO. 

De Forest. shows that the peculiar moral code which 
sanctions violence in the name of honour is not only a 
sign of anarchy but, in conjunction with the absence of 
Mmeaningtul industry» an .indicatlion ,Oof a retrograde society. 
Although he never treats slavery as anything more than a 
social tTact,, De Forest's picture of Southern life 
Pst betes Che teuch or elocquevilleé™s observation: that 
pSlavery Dia. ciushonors, labous if introduces idleness 
into society, Vand.with idleness, ignorance and pride, 
Luxury and distress... 1t ecnervates the powers of the mind, 
and benumbs the activity of man. "22 

De Forest, then, ean a society of leisure. JHe 
describes the “chivaliy of Hartland" «as ."a rece scornful of 
prudence and finance" (233). When Wilkins attends his 
store while others gossip about Frank's tying of Tom 
Beaumont, he appears as something of an anomaly in a town 
characterized by street-—corner and back-of-—the-shop 


conversation. De Forest even notes that this departure from 
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local custom gets Wilkins into "temporary disfavor" (233) 
WEtHCunecchivaliny, | 

ThewWaristoecrats Ppa ehorestrpainte: iare’ truly otiose. 
They *docnot make sevenra pretense -oficworking an Vincent 
Beaumont and Bent Armitage are physicians yet they practise 
only whén ®a'slave néequiresGaidf’e*Poinsett (Beaumonteis ha 
Lawyer iwnounds evernmsougatia case PeaThe eprerogativesmot 
the slave-holding gentleman have enervated them and they 
laék@ali meaningful anbucron. oyTheirr iabtipoude (is 4expressed 
by the drelimPormset cawho sobserves sthat o’otdlenecsorusiedul 1; 
Husnwetkots dubbear' Hr (L238): 

Frank McAlister again serves as a contrast to 
these noble idlers of both feuding families. He is De 
Forests examplesofcthe \progressiversprrit intaction. He 
wants *roGappl yonis VSctentiinerknowledge | tosaitter, the\course 
ef SeuthernmsoGietyoclsi wantore.opénapecoplebsilevyes. tol 
want to be a benefactor to South Carolina'" (190). He is 
a new type of Southerner who does not see labour as beneath 
the dignity of a gentleman as the other aristocrats do. 
He has mental and moral resources proportionate to his 
immense physigue and would elevate his region from its 
slough of ignorance and inertia by making it more like the 
energetic North. The new chivalry which he represents is 
not selfishly and narrowly concerned with personal honour 
but is dedicated to the advancement of the region. This 
new chivalry does not look backwards to past grievances 


as the Beaumonts and McAlisters do, but ahead to future 
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eonecrd and,prosperity.. Frank is,,.then,, De. Forests warrior 
of science, ideas, and morality. But De Forest shows that 
Pienik.ds £oo,much.of, a novelty. for. a society which 
Lieciet onal lvehasasconn core Lhe.concept.of an industrious 
gentleman... Frank's.early fears. that. "he. should, have, to 
drop. his; sciences,and go. .to sleep upon. cotton, Like the 
rest of South Carolina" (191) are realized. In the end, 
Frank takes over the Kershaw estate and gives up science 
"as a thing not yet required by Carolinians" (424). 

By marrying Kate and by taking over the Kershaw 
plantation, Pranks nof: course,» forges: permanent Links 
between the Beaumonts and the McAlisters and does much to 
ensure that they will drop the creed of their forefathers, 
at least as far as quelling is concerned. This moral 
Victory does achieve a measure of social harmony, but it 
is not a complete social victory. Frank's decision to take 
the plantation and to abandon science quite clearly marks 
him as a victim of his provincial environment. * As: the 
conclusion) Of a/comparison Of manners, Franks resignation 
suggests that the individual, no matter how noble and 
talented, may be frustrated in his ambitions by the narrow 
values of his society. Frank's resignation thus constitutes 
an extension of the attack on provincialism. 

The comparison of provincial and progressive 
attitudes and conduct, then, is one major way in which De 
Forest uses the procedures of the novel of manners to 


develop his social fable. The second is satire of Southern 
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Conduct .ma Stich satareatis: found’ throughout the novel. ~ It 
occurs, for instance, in John Stokes's speech supporting 
Peyitony seSenate® candidacy. "ihere it not only operates as 
avcriticism of Southern voting customs but akso suggests, 
comicaliy® andi indirectly) *that* the®aristoerats"do not 
exert a totally wholesome moral influence over the 
community: 

'He's a man that South—-Carolinians will take a heap 

Off erouble wor, | We never had an election, vet but 

what loads of fellers would pile over the line from 

every cistrice round here, walkin’ of pidin” ten or 

fEBLeencmiless perhaps *torgive-him'’a Pretyean' that 

too after going as fur for their own men whar they 

belong...) An’ +they re® right? “they *re- right’ in ‘takin’ 

all that extra trouble for him; he deserves it! (294). 

De Forest's most important use of satire, however, 
Roucaes MUCH More Girectly Ooh the chivalricrcode. <Sshields 
Metiweine is targely right in describing Kete Beaumont as 
[abroad Ssetire On the code duello"*? because De Forest 
fidicules the idea of civilized men duélling throughout 
the novel. in yoarticular, be Forest does this in two 
ludicrous episodes which parallel the more serious encounters 
in the novel. In these two episodes De Forest strips 
Huelling Of SLL 2ts: chivalric Erappings to show cheat the 
instatcubion itself is absurd. 
The first occurs when Cato, Peyton Beaumont's slave, 

Tecoints his Light sith Matt, 2a. McAlister slave.  Cato'’s 
narrative shows that both slaves feel the family pride of 


their masters and fight because they feel it is expected of 


them when someone criticizes their manners. The slaves' 
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shoving match--their duel is no more than that--satirizes 
the idea of fighting over polite manners and therefore 
makes Vincent Beaumont's similar quarrel with Wally 
MEA Lister aSCeCMne vei emene ~absurds.«Peyton, however, «cannot 
appreciate thisw»ikhe feels,that.the)skavesyshould«have,done 
mone, than, just push each.other. ».He-automatically accepts 
uiembasis jofethe quarrelkwas reasonable ps.thatsarss7iand.only 
disagrees with its resolution. He thinks the slave is a 
coward but forgives because he believes that "chivalry, 
prowess, and the like were properly the business of white 
people" (130). This note of prejudice adds a fine finishing 
touch.to De.Forest's)satire; De forest,here,indicates 
that for Peyton a white man becomes chivalrous when he 
acts even more absurdly than his slaves, when he goes as 
Bae asotO0.e8iL1 for.a,.tGiviakl reason, 

The second episode is an excellent burlesque, much 
in the style of the South-Western humourists. During one 
of his regular "benders," Randolph Armitage becomes, as 
he always does when drunk, obnoxious and pugnacious. He 
begins fighting with his cracker companion, Readhead Saxon. 
Mrs. Saxon, worried about her husband's safety, speaks for 
RandolphisuslLeepingpearistocrabic, conscience: arshe,scolds 
himefoheviolatingnthe,pehivalzicycode.by fighting with 
someone of an inferior class: "'Ain't you a high-tone 
gentleman, Square Armitage? Then go whar you b'long, an' 
fight With; yveryown. sont», @ughter,be shamed of,yverself, 


pickin' musses with crackers'" (287). Randolph, however, 
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BS toolidrunk. tosfeelepunectrlious<and demands anfighhs;saHis 
brother, eBentheyjetherekore-conspires with)MesesSaxonnto | 
shageharshamnduel spade Henestistates explicHiLybeheyintent 
of the scene when he describes Randolph assenting to the 
duel "with a drunken. solemnity which finely satirized the 
behavior usual with principals in real affairs of honor" 
(288). Although he is just as drunk, Readhead displays 
more awareness of the situation than Randolph because he 
notices the "absurdity in the proposition" (288) of a duel. 
Bhetecnackehecless; sofpcounse, udoestnet, ql ikesbhe  chtivaksie 
class, follow a ritual when it wants to create mayhem. 
Readhead therefore objects that) since he is not a gentleman, 
he should not fight a duel. His objections are overcome 
and he and Randolph, because they can no longer stand up, 
aneepropped supybnsconnerssof hchencabineand rhandednempty 
pistols. On cue, they begin shooting. Each displays a 
grim determination to kill the other as he fires repeatedly 
until. the«chambers«ofahisogunearesxempty. When the firing 
ends, theirrconductwagain satirizes,the conduct, of)the 
genuine duels because they decide to shake hands and be 
friends: "There was shaking hands accordingly, as in more 
elegant and sober affairs of honor, and two late enemies 
complimenting each other as high-toned gentlemen, etc., 
etc., while Molly Saxon fairly capered and stamped with 
delight" (290). 

This duel, fought in a cabin rather than on the 


"field of honour," is one of De Forest's strongest blows 
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at duelling. He shows that violence is such an integral 
part of the Southern character that a Southerner, even 
though he cannot stand unaided and cannot remember why he 
is fighting, will maintain a purpose to kill a man. The 
parallel with the Beaumont-~McAlister feud is obvious. 

These families are like the drunken duelists because their 
grounds for fighting are absurd. The feud heyas as a 
political disagreement, but this happened so long ago that 
Frank McAlister has never heard the reason. The families 
continue the feud simply because it is a custom. The mock 
duel also makes the very act of duelling ridiculous. None 
of the dignity of the Beaumont-McAlister affairs is 
evident, but the duels are essentially alike in intent. 
Soorpped 6f Pchiva Lrie *Neterie -and' ritual; *the*duel becomes 
an effort to murder another human being for reasons which 
ape sinfully *petty “The Ychivalrous ‘Southrons, “De “Forest 
implies, are either drunk from alcohol or from chivalric 
notions because they do not realize this. 

De Forest employs a third major device in his 
presentation of Southern\-manners to interpret: the characters 
and theiriicondtict tand ©tthus, ‘to reinforce their valte’'as 
Goneeptuallagents lint'the) social fables ‘He. repeatedly employs 
two groups of images, the animal and the barbarian, when 
describing Southerners and their typical conduct. These 
images may be regarded as another element of De Forest's 
"broad satire" because they deflate Southern pretensions 


to: civilhivation by insisting on the brutality ‘and savagery 
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efysouthern “bife: 

In novels of the Civil War era, Southerners were 
frequently compared to thoroughbred horses whose "hot blood" 
made" théemP-ESroeroeusmMand highestrung. ~* In Kate Beaumont De 
Forest uses this traditional thoroughbred comparison to 
MiG caves thacethetsouthetner ns quicksferogiihyoishnot 
heeessarilyva virvue.  NThesBeaumont: famibyeispzothus) 
admitted to have "Warm hearts" which lead them to "incessant 
activity, “8 but thissactavity! isc "notpiurhowevers; andthe 
Manner of -ianbeWhkids, Wand otheroplayfudecreatures; i rather 
like blood horses, puissant for either good or evil" (312). 
De Porestisipoint, ismthatsjthe,Southernert requireds some 
restraint which the chivalric code, which glorified the 
passvonate? bloodthoerserqualities of thesanistocrat,) did not 
prov ide. *odinstead! ofe keepingy thes impulses] uni check» that 
is, it celebrated the very impulses which lead to violence. 
Thus, De Forest’ shows that Peyton's resolve to be reticent 
is quickly forgotten when Nellie asks him to withdraw from 
the election by describing Peyton as impulsively "starting 
like an angered horse" (319). 

Although De Forest accepts the animal metaphor as 
a method of interpreting Southern manners, he alters its 
usuaeynp li cations. Wil siimagesware notmgenerallyithose jof 
the chivalric animal, the horse (French, cheval), but most 
often are images of wild and ferocious beasts. In this 
way De Forest suggests that the world of the Southern 


aristocrat is not the happy garden world of the pastoral 
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idydia and. thesplantationt myth,« but. av kinds ofegimngleaoft 
manners and morals. 

This suggestion is made through the images employed 
in describing even minor characters. At the cracker ball 
there is "cleverness of a wolfish or foxy nature" (266). 
Sam Hicks, the mountaineer who shoots at Randolph Armitage, 
shows that he is "as independent and fierce and lithe as 
ah iwi Lae catl'y i027 O)ew eGeneralmJohnson; u thertantastactoraton 
andtipromoteri of duels; mencadleds aapugnactouspolditigen" 
(326). Tom Beaumont, who impetuously seeks duels, is 
deecsi bedeashas "libon=cub"s-(131])eand. a Ybuibiedog'nd629)* 
Randolph Armitage, who displays the worst traits of the 
aristocrat because the Southern gentleman's usual vice, 
alcohol, robs nimaofthezabilityatoncover his. brutality 
with a facade of fine manners, is repeatedly diminished in 
stature by animal images. Most frequently he is compared 
to asmonkey.tefnerecnare) possibleasDarwihianbevertones here 
because Randolph is clearly, like Josie Murray in Playing 
the Mischief, a kind of moral throwback. His alcoholism, 
thatiis, makesehim: completely, a creature of vaoLent 
Lmpiusses: iGauseshie-wite, *"Nellienadesctibes ehetwanton 
destruction which accompanies one of his drinking bouts 
and says, "'The man was more like a crazy monkey than like 
a human being'" (275)... His drunkenness repeatedly leads 
him to commit "freaks beyond the imagination of monkeys" 
(286). When one of his bouts leads to the tragic killing 


of Kershaw, he is presented as having "an indescribably 
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SLiupio leer, ~noOtlinigkenine stolid, .savagepgpinnoh an angry 
baboon" (347). Such images, which criticise the Southern 
penchant for violence, are even applied in a mild way to 
the pacific Major Lawson because he is fond of talking 
about duels. When doing so, he displays "the sorrow of a 
dog over a toothsome bone" (109). 

De Forest employs animal imagery most frequently 
when describing Peyton Beaumont because Peyton is the head 
of the district's most pugnacious and, hence, bestial family. 
De Forest (Ss aimpressive initial description fs Peyton, 
establishes his. likeness toa beast. DeForest presents 
him as a hairy, tousled creature whose hand, protruding 
£romsthe-bed—clokhes;isy"so hairy .its»might semind one of 
the paw of an animal" (123). Awakened by his servant, 
Peyton gives a "savage grunt" (122). After his customary 
morning cocktail he becomes less ferocious, but his violence 
is merely latent since he is like a "placated tiger" (125). 
Throughout .thewnovel~ Peyton!s smannen~a especial by, when 
displeased, is like that of an animal because he continually 
Growls. His fLenocity.on these, occasions sLoamade manitest 
by animal images: he is a "wild boar" (318), a "tiger 
scenting prey" (317), an "excited eagle" (183), a “lLion" 
(136), or, less magniticentiy,..an. old fighting=-cock" (183). 

The animal images which cluster around Peyton 
interpret him .as.a character drawn,.to a type ef mnegional 
manners. The images obviously contribute to a point 


necessary,to, the, social «fable, .that the; provincial..code: of 
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manners creates an anarchic moral world. Peyton's 
presentation as a regional type, however, is somewhat 
balanced by the addition of qualities derived from 
sentimental formuli.” “Peyton, that is, is described as "a 
singularly affectionate parent" (324). The actual 
presentation of him as such, however, conforms to the 
Lhehistite Lequirememius Of the SOCladl” table. (Der rorests in 
fact, presents: Peyton's relationship with his daughter Kate 
through techniques reminiscent of beast fables. He shows, 
then, that Peyton's love and devotion tames the destructive 
wildness which the code intensifies. When Kate seeks to 
soothe him, for instance, Peyton utters "a chastened, not 
unmelodious growl like that of a panther at the approach 
of his favorite keeper" (133). On another occasion, he is 
described as "a tiger who had been tamed by his children, 
and easily followed their leading" (255). The use of 
animal images here establishes something of a fable in 
which Beauty (Kate) tames the Beast (Peyton). This beast 
fable embodies in miniature the theme of the social fable. 
EH indicates that just as love within a family can create 
happiness and harmony, so too its social equivalent, 
charity, can create social harmony by taming the bestial 
impulses sanctioned by the provincial code. 

De Forest similarly uses a second series of images, 
that dealing with primitive, savage, or feudal peoples and 
customs. These images force a comparison between 


nineteenth-century Southern conduct and that typical of 
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earlier periods: .0f social development. The comparison, is 
actually madetquitesdimectily twhen (Majon hawsommntedebs Prank 
his reasons for believing that Frank's rescue of Kate will 
bring about the end of the feud: 

‘Why, bless you, man, the Beaumonts are not barbarians 

of the Middle Ages. They--I remember the old feud--I 

respece*your gnatural “prejudices==but ptheyrryourwhbtl 

excuse me for saying so, are South Carolina gentlemen. 

They have the polish and humanity--you will surely 

pardon me--of the nineteenth century! (107-8). 
Lawson's reiterated apologies, a mannerism which indicates 
tLMat ne tears that vais statement could provide grounds for 
a duel, signal the heavy irony of this passage. Throughout 
the novel De Forest employs images which indicate that 
Southerners ‘donot display -"'the polish and humanity . 
Of the nineteenth icentury.'" His images, thet is, directly 
eateack, the concept of chivalry as an anachronism. 

The concept of chivalry, of course, was based on an 

Hater pretatton or the conduct of the medieval ‘kKnarght “and 
gained support in the South because there was a 
backward-—looking romanticism there which avidly accepted 
notions formulated in Sir Walter Scott's Waverly novels. 
De Forest believed in what Twain called "the genuine and 
wholesome civilization of the nineteenth century"? and 
obviously regarded chivalric ideas like the quel as 
inappropriate GO 2. His images point to, his fealing that 
the ante-bellum South possessed, as Twain claimed of the 
postbellum South, a "Walter Scott Middle-Age sham 


” 
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Civilization. His images indicate that he would agree 
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with Lowell, who angrily asked in the North American Review 
(October, 1866), "Is it not time that these men were 
transp kentedirak tlaskitimco; the nineteenth century Bennn ane! 

De Forestitpresents* Southern ‘societyras being 
anachronistic, for example, in ghimsade scr insieitan’ OG She 
elect ionmspeeche s’ewhrch «show that “the:ssupportersiro£t beth 
Gandidatesiare iam thenhighest—toned tashiion ,2tprepared tto 
exterminate their adversaries if the latter persistently 
refused to hearken to reason" (292 jas 

Exeepuinowehattheiweapons were rconcealed;, cthéese 
election scenes resembled the political assemblages 
of the ancient Gauls, who discussed questions of war 
and peace with spear in hand and buckler on shoulder. 
Al bithese (aunt tand Long—léeqgeditmenwens Siwere as 
bellicose as so many Scotch Highlanders of three 
hundred years ago (292-93). 
He also says that the Beaumonts possess "a morality very 
different from the morality of the hard-working, 
law-abiding bourgeois" and that "If we want to find a 
parallel to the Beaumonts in some other land, we must, I 
think, go to the Green Erin of one or two hundred years 
ago, ‘and resurrect) the profuse, reckless, quarrelsome, 
heroic O'Neills and O'Learys and O'Sullivans" (235). De 
Forest characterizes Peyton Beaumont, in particular, as an 
anachronism becauseof hifsi «complete: commitment: toy the code 
dueliio.l! Thushe) ‘describes, Peyton: asia clean. ‘but) very 
savage buccaneer" (124), "a gentlemanly Turk or even a 
sitbstanth a6) oh anetatiecigonate told gladiators c(i 32) , 


"something of a savage" (234), a "grim old knight": (247), 


anivtherccie (oldi'Tarter '’y( 346) ie) “warlike ol aMehtetitain" 
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(324), and "the sheik, the patriarch of the Beaumont tribe" 
(324). At his tribe's family parliaments the men sit i 
gravely as Indian sachems in a council" (149). Beaumont 
is also like an Indian when, after having scolded Tom, he 
offers him a cigar as their "calumet of peace" (185). 
Furthermore, Del Foresta describes) Pey tonsasréearing) that 
Kershaw would make peace and thus force him to wash off 
hi.se!war-paintk! (335). 

DesForest 'seimages, thens,rdo’ note makevan comparison 
between Southern conventions and a single set of earlier 
ones. Many of them do point to the "Walter Scott Middle-Age 
sham", of, thes chivalrice codeser Ther celebrants o£ 
nineteenth-century "humanity and polish," Lawson, finds 
whenehei becomesg Frank's second, for example, that a duel, 
"the grandest ceremony of the knightly society in which he 
had been bred," is actually "a monstrous event" (242). 

Just as many images, however, raise comparisons with other 
periods and cultures. Lawson, then, also thinks of the 
field of honour as the Roman "arena of gladiators" (238). 
De«Forest, did-not,-therefore, define arpattern+of social 
evolution as did the later naturalistic thinkers, like 
Thorstein Veblen, who typically described society as passing 
through stages of savagery, barbarism, and civilization. -° 
Nevertheless, De Forest's images seem to be controlled by 
key conceptions which received rigid formulation by the 
naturalists. De Forest's criticism is based on what William 
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Frank McAlister, that is; is intended to be De Forest's 
example! ofathetnineteenth=century'gentleman’ *heyproperly 
reminds his brother Wallace of "'converted cannibals coming 
home to preach to their tribe'" (154) because his contact 
with civilized European ideas makes him something of a 
missitonaryswho isrtrying to®convincethiseprovincial ssociety 
that its code is actually a "'beastly barbarity'" (236). 
Frank's conduct and statements thus constitute the standard 
of the nineteenth century. The provincial South is tested 
agaunsk tteandstoundiwanting:haDe Forestésrimagesantheretore, 
satarizecsouthernecrs fonparludicrnousspersazstenice in 
conventionssappropriate tocearlien|societresrbutrcomphetely 
fnappropHiater ton thes claimsso£i hineteenth-century ihumanity 
andacivaduzatbionn 

De Forest's procedures as a novelist of manners-—his 
presentation of Southern types, his comparison of their 
conductewith thatfofeat progressive type, ohisssatiric 
treatmentsointhel codesduelloj;Pand his usesoitinterpretive 
images——obviously contribute to his social fable. They 
add concreteness and vitality to De Forest's structure of 
confiact.stiThe Bevecstoryyu whichedet Foresteemploeyseto 
dramatize the reconciliation of diversities, contains flaws, 
however, and these flaws prevent the integration of the 
novel of manners and.the social fable from being entirely 
successful. 

The resolution of the love story itself is. one 


Factor which weakens the novel as a social fable. De 
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Fobest’®s sochal faebileidemandsothatatheehoversamarry.» The 
conventional, happy-ending marriage is meant to be a 
triumphsoL lovesorncharity over! the hate» which the 
anachronistic code breeds. Because Frank gives up science 
when he takes over the Kershaw estate, however, the victory 
of progressive forces in the social fable does not seem 
quLuesthaticlear. Errankisntaiiurertorrenovare Southern 
SOCLeLY LSenortinti teel fadasconcértingt heDesPFores tuhadr to 
Decrruc TO@acttal Heptomi calemondi tions .anfuneher more, 
Frank's resignation’ is, as I have shown earlier; acceptable 
as a conclusion to a comparison of manners. Its 
implication sewizchin thesisocialwiable; however, tances very 
disturbing: Frank is not permitted to maintain his. Efunction 
as an agent of and spokesman for enlightened ideas. Instead, 
Frank ist assimidated» by Southern society, for, as» Peyton 
says, "'He is Kershaw over again'" (424). Kershaw is 
presented as’ the finest specimen of the! old school. gentleman : 

He was one of those simple, pure, honorable, sensible 

country gentlemen (of whom one meets more perhaps in 

ournisSouuhennestatest than cin? mostwothen portions: of 

this planet) who strike one as having a reserve of 

moral and intellectual power too great for their chances 

of action, and who lead one to trust that Washingtons 

wil lletinietbe' forpncomingi when thesia rdountoy needs 

(140) . 
lt 1s possible to interoret this, as Frank Bergmann does, 
as an-indication that De Forest's "message" is that "there 
are to. be found in thes’old® ‘South reserves. ‘of moral and 
intellectual power' like Kershaw's that only need to be 
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set free." It does Not,7 however, explain why such 
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reserves cannot’ be utilized to free themselves or why’ the 
struggle for renovation must be totally abandoned. The 
weakness here is that this conclusion transforms much of 
the comparison of manners into an elaborate red herring. 
Because Frank and Kate are both nothing more than younger 


: ik 
Versions o£ mene 


their European experiences seem 
inconsequential. OMiverythingrthey represent at’ the -end “has 
been “in?lthe “society abllvalong: Thus / the “eareful ‘contrast 
between Frank and Kate as cosmopolitans and their families 
as provincials amounts to nothing because it does not make 
a OVita). “GOneributloneto “the fable. 

The shift Gn-FPrank"s' function sand the ythéematically 
unsatisfying conclusion are, in many ways, attributable 
t@ DeGForést' sinept' presentation “of ‘Frank ©The plot 
demands that the lovers feel a passion which is strong 
enough to make them eager to resist the dictates of the 
traditional feud. ‘De Forest, however, does not treat their 
passions withVartistry "and ‘seriousness ? §°Instead)*he 
Vacil lates “*étweena -satiric™and “a ‘conventional, “areitrcial 
presentation of the lovers and their passions. 

De WFores'?!'s"dieri cult res sin présenting frank are 
evident -as “early as -the’ Mersey section- 'There*he Seems “to 
take delight in showing how a rational and sober scholar 
who had planned to’ devote ‘his voyage home to "an 
uninterrupted course of study" (60) can be transformed into 
a more emotional and sociable man by having his heart 


touched by love for a woman. Thus, De Forest presents him 
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as "a clear—headed youth, but getting ungovernable about the 
heart" (65). 

In the shore sections, Frank loses most of his 
value as the representative of enlightened manners and 
morals because Desrorest. emphasizes. thervictory.of.Frenkis 
Semocions.OVvers his reason.end.employs.himsto,.satbirizesathe 
kinds,of passion one would expect,.inetypicalsromankic.tiction 
O£, the period.) .The.most pronounced. example.of,this occurs 
after Frank's duel with Tom Beaumont. Frank waxes ecstatic 
Over his» Lovepior.Katewuntil his, conditionybecomes 
"consciousness, rather than intelligence" (248). His 
musings become a combination of "indescribably delicious" 
romantic reveries,..in.which) he.elevates, Kate toithe level 
of a goddess whom he has been privileged to serve, and "an 
under voice of deepest despair" (248). Quoting Schiller to 
himself, ehe.coneludes that,he, would,be ,conkentiste@,die,, De 
Forest notes that in these sentimental rantings, "His mood 
Was,more potent than mere.revery;)itepose LoOsan exaltation 
which was almost mania; he was as irrational as those who 
love with their whole being" (249). The supposedly rational 


hero thus wallows in his own unbalanced emotions and De 


Forest lays.bare all the.absurdity o£f,the situation. ,.,.Frank, 
for .nelLanco,cwMusespehatpKabea.,)}Liftedamée Up.like-a,queen 
outL,ofp,mere.egotism,' Yavyek he creates,a,sentimertal ly 


inflated.picture..of .himseit: Ilsam nobler;thansyou,think 
me, for: 1L.lovesKate.Beaumont' (249)... De Rorest tries .to 


suppress laughter.at.this .point: ,"het.us,not jeer ,at~him; 
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Levsus ‘studyohnimimeverentiy~ee®cI£ anynmancisseleantof the 
wonldp itdistthe Tove! sifGgany mantis pure imendaripret.is 
the lover" (250). The profound undercurrent of Frank's 
emotion, however, is totally obscured by the ludicrous 
nature of its surface manifestations. Frank, for example, 
goes to a stile over which he had once helped Kate to pass 
and stands "for a long time contemplating the worm-eaten 
rail; inepeatedly kissing Sthe “spot von ‘which “he nnemembered 
that her foot had rested" (252). De Forest again tries to 
suggest that Frank possesses nobility because of his 
emotions: ‘the nobility of aesoul seqauged asitmuch «by .its 


emotionabpuas by posoimtellectual strength; sthe sbeing who 


feels is as sublime as the being who thinks" (237). Frank 
himself also expresses this idea: "'I think a great heart 
is nobler than ‘a great brain'" (299). 


Frank is not as thoroughly satirized as Imogen 
Eleonore Jones, the sentimentalist who appeared in De 
Eorest Vs imextanovel mbuterenis oniyebe Forestus 
imterpretation“ofihim, mot rfany tconviricing yprésentatvion cof 
his manners, which allows us to distinguish between their 
Similar excesses. Reyrones tus interpretation of Frank's 
absurd behaviour, as James Gargano notes, actually "tends 


busier Pearce and 


ieaomomiy toGexcuse but to idealize it. 
Kate thus lose their value as representatives of a rational 
and humane mode of conduct. By the end both are simply 


conventional idealizations. De Forest says of Kate, for 


instance, "The Creator has seldom fashioned a being more 
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sensitive, more maidenly modest, than was this girl" (324). 
Nelite indicates” Frank's ideal -nature- when she declares, 
u"He hasn't a vice, not’ even of temper'” (321). 

De Forest's satirical and conventional treatment of 
Mane Lo ana pplOpL tate. the TOVel* requires a COnViIncing 
display of manners to make Frank an effective agent of 
nineteenth-—century reason in the fable. De Forest's failure 
co Drang frank, £O Ire as a cosmopolitan and his failure 
to treat Frank consistently as the voice of reasonable and 
humanitarian conduct explains in part why De Forest had to 
PatLoaguce nto the movel a second spokesman’ ror reason. 
Why it should be a” Southerner, Kershaw, is not so obvious. 
Although Kershaw is compared to Washington and is called 
by some "'the last of the barons!" (364), it is not possible 
to consider him the embodiment of a former Southern Golden 
Age since the novel provides no’other evidence that past 
conditions were superior to the present ones and it is 
clearly indteated *chat=Kershaw himselt” once” subscribed to 
the code he now finds abhorrent. “The only real” explanation 
£or Kershaw's role is that’ he -is” meant to be’ a’man’ of 
Wisdom and sensitivity who has overcome provincial 
limitations because he has seen the suffering caused by an 
inh@mane” code. 

it thie is the case, De Forest 18 Not very 
successful an making it clear that either broadening 
experiences or a wise analysis of home ideas can free one 


from the limitations of provincialism. This is because he 
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does not devote subshicirent jactention:.to.thesreasons, for 
Kershaw's rejection of, the code duello. .. Furthermore,. he 
clearly intends Kershaw, the White Rose of. Chivalry, to 
represent the noble elements of the Southern character and 
Gols O Opereake as a yeroandard.lon .judging «chesconduch of the 
ether anistocrats.- De Forest fails», however, to, display. 
his manners in. such, away. that, he is. transfonmed, froma 
general concept of goodness into a plausible, flesh and 
blood ,Southerner... Kershaw,. as. Gargano. says,,.. is. "little 
more than,.an idealized and. conventional type33 because he 
isa. man. so ,good. that he, is. Reverend. Arthur, Gilyard \s, .'own 
model of deportment and life" (358). 

The failure to portray Kershaw convincingly weakens 
Kate Beaumont because Kershaw plays a major role in 
terminating, the feud. .When he is, accidentally. shot, he 
preaches ,the.novel's tesson.of charity..on, his; death bed. 
Because he is only an idealization, however, he seems too 
much of a deuce ex machine in. the. social table. He scons, 
Ghaiawks lOO. muchyor. a concent diragded. Ln. suomi ng. about. a 
Ci che reconcilimation of gisrercnces, phan onerintegral to 
che structure. sathe premiecoe of the, Mersey wection established 
a. structure of. conflict between the, young and the odd, the 
proghnessive.and whe; reactionary,..the cosmopolitan and the 
provincial... Although, Kenshaw. has.a dramatic and 
thematically. important.role, I, think that De Forest's 
unconvincing presentation, of him unnecessarily blunts these 


sharp cootlicts, 
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The? final’ tiawin the love stéryiseeone I have 
Gieeady MEntCLOnedl™ Der Porest* fails to ’qivetMrs:.*® Chester 
significance ‘either’ asa type in-the study of manners’ or. as 
ene@agent inthe’ Social table.“ Tnvthe? Mer cgey Section ‘she 
Seenis® intended’ ast alitype or the. inexorably provincial 
aristocratic: women of the South. Throughout most of the 
novel, however, she performs as a faded belle*desperately 
uryangy to) retain@her youth. She’ does notyvthen;sadd much 
of- substance to De’ Forest's portrait of ante—bellum manners. 
She is simply an eccentric whom De Forest treats with 
contempt. *“He emphasizes her’ ludicrous’ nature, for example, 
by comparing the manners she displays when angry to those 
of the "washerwoman or chambermaid of low comedy" (182). 
Furthermore, ‘she is" in the® love story only an "old hoyden" 
(170) and a "cracked old flirt" (194). Her desperate 
schemes to separate the lovers are mechanical and 
unnecessary plot devices and illustrate absolutely nothing. 
Her absence of function is underlined by the fact that De 
Forest purges her from the novel contemptuously by having 
her die of "softening of the brain" (424). 

Although the conventionality of the love story 
prevents the successful integration of the novel of manners 


and the social fable, Kate Beaumont is not an absolute 


failure. [Lt has, I think, genuine merit. as aynovel of 
nennerss to is, £0r chesehing, full of fascinating 
characters and scenes. It is also generally free of the 


romanticism and the "namby-pambyism and provincial vanity" 
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which De Forest said made the “elder romances of 
Dixie . . . deserve better than any other results of human 
Faboruthatricambawanesofpotheinative tepathetsoie' powerful 
weak, 174 Becelise He Pores concentrates Onepericds Of 
erésispehiis portrait of ante—bellum Southern.life may not 
bewa favthiubl Branscripesor daily liga, 2? but it does 
clearly reveal what De Forest felt were the assumptions 
underlying the behaviour of "chivalrous Southrons." In 
addition, De Forest preserved the outlines of both the 
"high=toned" type and) the cracker and thereby achieved a 
large measure of success as an ethnographer. 

Howells was so impressed with Kate Beaumont that he 
called @iy'the farskyfull endpperfectipieturenok Southern 


S56 


S0cLety ofthe tames before the war.” Kater Beaumont is 


now a. 'perkece picture,” nor Ls it, as) Howells said. on 


another occasion, De Forest's "shapeliest novel."?/ 


Seni), 
its merits as a novel of manners are such that it does 
have the kind of historical importance Howells was 
suggesting. It does, that is, provide a sense of 
ante—bellum life which can be found in no earlier novel. 

i think; fohen, Guatere is <ecaccnable to clatm that in Kate 


Beaumont De Forest earned importance as the first 


penetrating novelist of Southern manners. 
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Notes 


Ixate Beaumont, ed. Joseph Jay Rubin (State College, 
Pennsylvania: Bald Eagle Press, 1963), p. 70. Page numbers 
fou further quotations trom thiscedition wit bhescited in 
parentheses. 


“Harvests of Change (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall), 1967)5™p?i 34: 


3"John W. De Forest: A Critical Studio has Nove ls," 
Diss. (Cornel? TOS5y" p: L62% 


“Gargano, pp. 164-65, makes a similar point. 
Gargano, pp. 163-64, makés a similar point. 


SumManners, Morals, sand the Novel," da dine Liberal 
Imagination (1950; rpt. New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Bo 57), Pe DO 


Tu Jonn DErhorestean New Haven," Newsvork ines, 
pecurdayoupeleucnt, “heweck. 169554). "s5or. 


Sus, W. De Forest, Pioneer Realist," ULV. OF 
Wyoming Publications, "9-4(31-Aug.. 1942) 21" 


%Gargano, (on eel Or 


10th. Worthy Gentleman of Democracy (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1971), p. 68. De Forest 
describes Frank's face: "there was in it a wealth of both 
eignity* and=-benignity?= it reminded” one* of the early 
portraits of Washington" (50). 


Ilviss Ravenel's Conversion, ed. Gordon S. Haight 


(New York: Rinehart, 1955), p. 461. 


l2Gargano, pp. 163-64. 


I3tpid., p. 165. 


i4eubin, Intcoedtictaon to Kate Beavumonty p. 22, says 
in an aside“to Ais discwsSsion of the Mersey chapters that 
"Cooper used the same frame in Homeward Bound." 


l5cooper, Homeward Bound, The Complete Works of- J. 


Fenimore Cooper, Leather-Stocking Edition (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’ s Sons, n.d.), ®1ib, Lid. 


l6cooper, Home*ASs Pound, The Complete Works of J. 
Fenimore Cooper, Leather-Stocking Edition (New York: G. P. 
Putnem's*sons, Mtaey 7" 2.4) Lv. 
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Vide Pores t fcnanged rirsywopinion; about ¢Cooper .20 Ain 
"The Great American Novel," The Nation, 6 (9 Jan. 1868), 27, 
Hesreastd that Goopem'ss fpemtinait s' of «civilized qroups]4 were 
"something less natural than the wax figures of Barnum's 
oo,emuseun «| J ameg:. Fusphaght, ohn Wid] tam Depionest, 
Twayne's United States Authors Series, 82 (New York: Twayne, 
1965), p. 164, quotes De Forest's praise of Cooper's "noble, 
hearty ,,-fervidnatuseewhitch Der Forest (sent rcimsca, Letter 
(25 Jan. 1883) to Thomas Lounsbury, Cooper's biographer. 


18, Un tonmO Gi icem ay the: Reconstructionys ed.eaianesicH . 
Croushore and David. M. Potter (New Havenvaconm. = Yale Univ. 
Press, 1948), p. 203. 


12 tpid., pp. 203-4. 
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2lthe Southern Leediaion pat Bay. .ed stGeorde: (Core) and 
M. E. Bradford (New Rochelle, New York: Arlington House, 
LOGe) be 69; ns 49% 


22Democracy PienitebiCa, ulate.) Hed yneer = yao vy smc 
Glew vork: Colonial Press, #1899)",""4;* 30. 


230me Southern Poor-—White from Lubberland to Tobacco 


Road (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1939), p. 94. 


24robert RO bively EL euiom Fights Tae ery. | War 
(Crepe ids Univ. Of North Carolina Pressie1O57)) p. 123. 


25],1 £6 Om the Mississippi, Phe Writings of Mark Ewain, 
Definitive Fd. (New York: Gabriel Wells, 1922), XII, 375. 


2©tpid. 


27 Quoted by Vay B. Hubbell, The South im American 
Literature, 1607-1900 ([Durham, North Carolina:] Duke Univ. 
Press, 1954) %p.-697. 


28see Stow Persons, American Minds (New York: Henry 
He etre 950)',. "pi Soe: 


29tpid., pp. 233-34. 
30 Rergmann, pe GS. 


Slate Beaumont, Pe S95, Vincent identities Kate swith 
Kershaw. 


32Gargano, p. 184. 


33tbid., p. 185. 
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34p Union Ola toe wa toe RECONStruction, i." 20. 
Pharr p Hastings Ford, "The Vechniques of Jahn Widiliam: De 
Porect, Iranstlicnay Nove tet, Diss. OHO (State 195s, pp. 
43-45, stresses that De Forest's use of common—-place settings 
makes his work less romantic than that of other writers who 
have portrayed the South. 


35g., "Kate Beaumont. By J. W. De Forrest [sic]," 
rev. of Kate Beaumont, Southern Magazine (Baltimore), 11 
(JUlveto72)5 bi9-20  cotied the story a libel: “The Libel 
Lies in the compos1 tilen-of=the—-picture-—in the assembling 
of these various characters upon one canvas as a 
Presentation Of the average Life of Soutn Carolina 


36 Recent Literature," rev. of Kate Beaumont, 
Attantic *Monthtyy 29 (merch L872), ~364, 


37.t,e Heroine of 'Kate Beaumont,'" in Heroine's Ot 
Pvenvon (New York end Londons Harper's,  To0u eit ,) 153. 
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ChAP TER: VI 


THE POLITICS OF PLUNDER: HONEST JOHN VANE 


ANDOPRLAYINGOTRE MISCHIEER 


HE 

The heady atmosphere of economic expansion trans- 
PoOemed AMer Gan pOleLCs, alter thé Civil Wan ino aquest 
for booty. Congressmen and Senators plundered the 
teeasury by shamelessly legislating fortunes into their 
Owo pockets.: De Forest: was Outraged. in Miss Ravenel 's 
Conversion he had presented the Civil War as something 
very like a contest between Heaven and Hell. Now he saw 
that economic progress and concern for social justice, 
which he had celebrated as signs of Divine approbation, 
were being used to cloak the machinations of something 
very like a new satanic host. The overwhelming corruption 
of the Grant Administration convinced De Forést that the 
path of special legislation followed by the politicians 
Veo, as: bs) .G. ‘Godkin declared. in The Nation, - strargnt: to 
the bottomless pit. 

De Forest gave expression to his concern in 
several short social fables in which he characterized 
members of the powerful lobbies either as devils or as men 
possessed by devils. In "The Colored Member“ Jack Hunt 
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is described as a "lobbying Mephistophiles."* He is a 
carpetbagger who manipulates an ignorant freed slave, 
described as. a "dusky aa ae by getting him elected to 
office in order to make him the agent of plundering schemes. 
In "An Inspired Lobbyist "> the title character is Ananias 
Pullwool, a man symbolic in both given name® and surname, 
of 


7 


WROL,ThaS. the, Devil inline .and.demonstrates,1 tabye cheating 


two towns which are fighting to be declared state capital. 


n8 9 who 


"The Other Fellow describes ta.devily of an.,agent. 
@Crrupts.anddrives-mad.Senator. Wesley. 

De, Forest also.illustrated. his, belief.that.. current 
political practices were.leading.the,. American soul to 
perdition in two major works, Honest John Vane (1875) and 


Playing the Mischief (1875). In each of these he also 


employs the devil figure to drive home his point. fThus, 
he repeatedly describes Darius Dorman, the lobbyist in 
Honest John Vane, as sooty and suggests that "there might 


ulO He makes Jacob 


be-a.twitching, tail. inside.his.trousers, 
Pike; .the agentsinyPilavying the..Mischict.,«.alsoeseem, satanic 
by presenting him as a man. who discusses. political strategy 


“with Jack Hunt, and Ananias Pullwool, and Darius Dorman, 


and. other. equally, abominable angels of, this.nether 


wil 
region. 
Both, of.these extended..explorations.o£) American 
political, life are novels.of purpose. . They demonstrate.in 


fictional form the social thesis De Forest articulated in 


his essay, "The 'High-Toned Gentleman:'" "politics deserve 
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the care of the best and wisest. "1? In «theseenovels -De 
Forest reveals himself to be a conservative in the mould of 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge and James Fenimore Cooper, writers 
who.had earlier)used fiction as a vehicle for, political 
criticism. Like them, De Forest identifies many of the 
problems in American politics as stemming from the habit 
o£f- electing .men:demonstrably .unqualified tovhold,»office. 

In each novel he implies that the American political 
present marks a decline from the past when the government 
was controlled by true gentlemen like Washington. 
Thisiideasotpdeclinesis presented imesevyernalpplaces 
inpHonest: John Vanewn-Vane,-forscexample; gets his 
nomination.as.a compromise :candidate.. «The ,electorate 
objects to the aristocratic Saltonstall simply because he 
is Eooimuch Of,a gentleman weeDe Forest -hereyihndicates that 
excessive zeal makes the American democrat rebel against 
abynimplLicatzion-of an.hereditary aristocracy and thus 
reject the very best men as leaders. The corrupt Bummer 
is alLso.rejected, butcnot on ymoral,groundss»~His..chime is 
getting caught and then confessing to his transgressions. 
The leaders of the convention object to this as a violation 
of,the current.political.code »which .will ,excuse any 
vioLation.of atrusteaselLong vas Lt els not).publ rei zedinpwDe 
Forest satirizes this code by means of a heavily ironic 
allusion to Parson Weems's popular tale about Washington: 
!) Amann eby iGeorge sothateweuld cutythe chesryetpee.rand 


Bhen Lek oGfeiialwasn boetik to,.quide,the destinies. of his 
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country'" (76). This leaves Vane who is chosen for reasons 
as absurd as those which led to the rejection of Saltonstall 
and Bummer. De Forest, that is, satirizes the Jacksonian 
veneration of the common man and the self~made man which 
makes* Vane: completely vacceptable as aicandidate: 

Hetwas toocignorantytosbesasprofessorsinethe State 
MiEVersicy, tOCeeveiwan Leacner in OnewiGiir thew. oy 
schools; but it was presumed that he would answer 
well enough as a law-giver for a complicated Republic 
containing forty millions of people (97). 
fbeisothe veryetacklofuability and educattonewhichabde 
Forest establishes as factors leading to Vane's corruption. 
In Playing the Mischief De Forest presents the 
same idea that corruption is "'the fruit that universal 
suffrage bears when the industrious and virtuous cease to 
care for politics" (376). Congressman Sykes Drummond makes 
an explicit comparison between the integrity of the 
gentlemanly Founding Fathers and the corrupt Jacksonian 
opportunists: 
ipyee l btyounmMrs-aMurray, sthabithasistategais,rottener 
than Denmark. Well, there is one comfort, it gives 
Wereechance. If George Washington's Congress of 
old-style, high-stepping country notables was sitting 
now, you and I couldn't get our claims through' (193). 
Although both novels express a similar moral idea, 
Honest John Vane and Playing the Mischief do display 
significant differences. The first focuses on Congress 
itself in order to explain some of the reasons for the 
politiescoSdplundensico®iae sceond pcuhtleal odeestmot neglect 


a presentation of politicians, focuses on a representative 


member of the public and on the lobbyists in order to convey 
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the moral climate which permits corruption to flourish. 
More Important Cid suc: terrence’ of Tocustassitne 
qprrerence introrm. “Honest Vohn “Vane wei predominantay ta 
Social rap tle.’ peri orest “aces not attempt Gn qitisto Tecord 
society and social types with the minuteness and 
exactitude which distinguishes his major efforts as a 
novelist of manners. Playing the Mischief, by way of 
contrast, is’ ‘primarily a novel of manners which records 
the moral and social vulgarity of American political life. 
It criticizes Washington political society without 
resorting tom™uhe lobvious: ‘ail egorreal ‘structure sand 
simplified characterization which make Honest John Vane so 
patently a social fable. 

Honest John Vane, is not, however, a social fable 
only, and Playing *the Mischief is nota ‘novel of manners 
only. These two novels represent attempts to achieve 
similar purposes by means of different balances between 
the novel of manners and the social fable. Both, I believe, 
are” successful: 

Honest John#Vane is’ the more limited™work; De 
Forest proceeds in this allegorical social fable very much 
ae would an editorral cartoonist like Thomas “Nash for’ he 
Presents his conceptual agents as Caricatures, Of political 
types. *? Nevertheless, De Forest worked well within his 
self-imposed limitations. He produced a work which still 
retains its passionate heat and humour and may well be the 


finest nineteenth-century satire of American politicians. 
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I will show in the following section of this chapter, 
therefore, that Honest John Vane is satisfyingly structured 
as a social fable. .I will then show that this social fable 
is complemented by depictions and a pattern drawn from the 
novel of manners. These components of the novel of manners 
Give HonestiJonn’ Vane additional impact= because-they Firmly 
anchor.the moral ‘allegory of the social fable’ in the- world 
CI socialoreality-= 

In} Playing the Mischief De Forest. doés* not’ follow 
the method of Nast but that of Hogarth. He creates a 
vivid and comic panorama of Washington social life which 
exposes the assumptions underlying the conduct of major 
socialntypes en Ino theithirdssection ofthis chapter, then, 
I will show that he successfully organizes this comedy of 
manners as a social fable illustrating a social thesis. By 
means of my analysis I hope to show that Playing the 
Mischief deserves recognition as De Forest's best work 
because it is his most natural blending of the novel of 


manners and the social fable. 


ra 
The most notorious scandal of the Grant Adminis-—- 
tration was that involving the Crédit Mobilier, a fraudulent 
company formed to divert funds intended for the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad into the pockets of a select 
group of shareholders. De Forest energetically assaulted 


the scheme in Honest John Vane by tracing the career of 
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Vane, an ignorant, self-made man who becomes involved ina 
Simidan, swindle .after,being.elLected to,.Congress., In his 
novel, De Forest indicates the grotesque dimensions .of. the 
swindle, by means »o£, satisical distortion foGrwas abight 
notes... in.De Forest's version ."the Union Pacific becomes 
the, Great, Subfluvial »sTunnel,.the purpose of which is to 
unite Lake Superior and the Gulf of Mexico, and the crédit 
Mobilier becomes a sub-—tunnel, the real purpose of which 
is to defraud the oes eters De Forest ks topical satire 
2. eecOro, GOlLLain extent ¢ 2, 2OMmanwa clet,}? Gad. el: Sie NOR 
thanwanuattack .on,one.iraud and one,sparticulan.corrupt 
group... De Forestwattacks;, special -legislation,,lobbyists, 
and Congressmen in Honest John Vane because he feels that 
they +have»made,.corcuption.the ,one, convention,of -political 
Lite. -Hike, atuack is.desigqned.,..ul timately,.to» convince 
Ene spwubLicuthat ite habit of .electing .co,ofbicessuch 
unworthy men as Vane permits and even encourages corruption. 

Sometimes \De.Forest's indignation ,in Honest John 
Vane does make him display, as Henry James charged, "more 


energy than delicacy. "+ 


There «are -rather too.many 
denunciations which are unnecessary because their point 
has been adequately dramatized. Furthermore, at least one 
of De Forest's characters is sketched, as James claimed, 
"rather coarsely from the artistic point of view. "1/7 
Nearly every critic of the book has rightly found fault 


with De Forest's presentation of Darius Dorman, the 


representative of the.lobby, for,.as,Gordon,Milne says in 
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The American Political Novel (1966), "De Forest tries too 


hard to liken him to the wavamwt® 


The result is that De 
Forest fails to create the genuine ambiguity he so obviously 
intends because the stress on Dorman's diabolical nature 
ish far greater than the counterbalancing suggestions of 
his status as a low-—born human. 

Nevertheless; “Honest John* Vane is not, as James 


19 Milne, I 


declared/¥ "a aract! £059 popular distribution. “ 
believe, is correct when he challenges James by asserting 

that= "De Forest's use-of" a’ Congressional 'career'to develop 
his antilobby thesis provides a subtlety of approach which 


120 


atract® would’ Lacks ByedramatiZing nisratiiack’ on 


ConrupuLlonfmithat aeys DewForest allows Honest=John’ Vane to 

escape "the ponderous didacticism of the novel of purpose." 2! 
ins spite of its apparent flaws, then;*'I believe 

that. Hohe sto Jonn Vanes does achieve! at sign ive@ante degree 

of sticcess as a’ political’ satire. ~This. ist because De 

Forest worked well as both a social fabulist and a novelist 

of manners within the limitations of allegory and 

caricature he imposed on himself. I will, therefore, show 

that Honest John Vane is predominantly a clever and 

satisfying ‘social’ fableit* Secondly, oT'willshow that® this 

fable is enhanced by means of a satiric presentation of 

manners which broadens De Forest's attack to make it 

include American vulgarity. I will demonstrate that De 

Forest organizes this satiric display of manners into a 


pattern of social ascent and concomitant moral decline which 
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complements the thesis of the social fable by providing 
social ‘explranatzons! for? the rmmoral politié¢al iconduct 
1 ikivstrated by che stable Sah this way ny hepette show that 
Honest John Vane is further evidence of De Forest's literary 
importance for it deserves the praise Howells gave it when 
he said, "In this country, at least, there has never been 
so good a political satire as this. "77 

De Forest illustrates the dangers of electing 
Unquesit i ied*mer Sand *thedangers’ of'spéecialyaleoqisc] ationttby 
means of a social fable which explains the corrupt political 
career of JUohn Vane™in- ‘terms of a cléar-allegory. © -The 
social fable follows thevsane “pattern DeForest .attrrbutes 
to ‘Simon Sharp's testimony’: 

It was a new and perversely reversed and altogether 
bedevilled rendering of the Pilgrim's Progress into 
American politics; it was much as if Bunyan had at 
Past pitched his Christian and Hopeiul winto the little 
mirid hole which led-strom-the gate of Sffon  seothe pitt. 
Nothing could well be more subverting and confounding 
and debilitating to the moral sense, unless it might 


be to see silver Demas and filthy Muckrake welcomed 
by the “shining *onés tinto the Holy City G(224) : 


Because the social fable follows the pattern of a 
"pedevilled" “rendering of Bunyan, one cannot expect it to 
correspond “to “Bunyan Us Palivegory *preeisely? Prneonty eritic 
who-has pursued De Forest's hint, Joseph Rubin, therefore 
resists the temptation of "forcing the novel into a false, 


A3 


rigidVanalogy'." Additions can *be made’ to''his list of 


analogies, however, and these would reveal the allegorical 
pattern more clearly. 


Pe *shoule tirse be ndéted -that'*De Foresi's “prigrim 
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uy ajsonewhat tibedeyi IA edijversion: of Suayenees | Honest 
John: is) not a Christian but a celebrated American type, 
“one of those heroes: of industry and conquerers of 
circumstance known as self-made men" (69). He is, however, 
decidedly unheroics »De Forest calls: him altogether an 
torecommnon lyn inecanmimal "wand notes! thate oniverthe 
fastidiously aristocratic and the microscopically 
cultivated" are able to see his true nature and are able 
to hint "that Vane's beauty was purely physical, and had 
no moral or intellectual significance" (70). Repeatedly 
he insists on the poverty of Vane's mind and the flabbiness 
of his moral nature. Unlike Bunyan's Christian, Vane does 
not seek wise and moral teachers. He prefers, instead, to 
be a "self-taught statesman" and his political views are, 
thereforegnéthePpotispring, offignoranceyeoreati best’ of halt 
knowledge" (91). Intellectually, then, Vane displays an 
"Eden-like nakedness and innocence" (92). De Forest's 
phrase here is related to a series of religious terms found 
throughout the novel and foreshadows a Fall from Innocence 
EGrixperience: 

Like Bunyan's pilgrim, De Forest's possesses a 
synbobictnametecHistiatheretHonest John, "Ors ,2 ani eraiay, 
an accurate one.» The deed which earned it, the refusal of 
a small bribe, is, however, not really of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant such a lofty title: "Only one hundred 
in greenbacks (about ninety in gold) out of pocket, and the 


days of Washington come again! I should suppose that, for 
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Seyintwice the figure, se viegquslatorn of ~the,period might, get 
Ghne wdthle ofs,| Fathem obshis. Country !"..(95)<. wEventuakly, 
this. title, becomes: "perversely reversed" because Honest 
John does not possess "moral sympathy enough to feel the 
beauty, of virtue in the individual, nor intellect enough to 
discover the necessity of virtue to the prosperity of 
society" (188). De Forest thus stresses the vulgarity of 
Vane's. moral nature: "There is a rabble in, morals as well 
as manners, and to this spiritual mobocracy Vane belonged 
by birth" (170). Honest John becomes, in reality, 
Dishonest John, yet he still retains his original title. 
This fact delights Vane because he desires fame. His 
surname, therefore, accurately symbolizes his central 
quality: Honest John n-s,incredibly: vain. 

Vanes. pilgrimage, Warch.«us,reversed. in, Wirection 
from that of Bunyan's Christian, begins when he answers 
the call of Darius Dorman to attend a nominating convention. 
As Rubin suggests, Dorman is not Evangelist but De Forest's 
equivalents .o£ pthe»" foul, .iiend 77! Appolyon. “> be -rorest 
strongly implies that Dorman is the doorman to Hell when 
he calls him "the Mephistopheles of the lobby" (168). 
De .Fonest's descriptions reinforce this, ideaston Dorman 
is described as sooty and as possibly having hooves anda 
tail. Furthermore, Dorman is given an idiosyncratic 
manner of profanity that depends upon expressions like 
''tor the Devil ts sake," .(126). and." bby. Beezkebub!." (131) . 


Vane is nominated because Dorman's machinations 
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have predetermined the result. Once elected, Vane journeys 
to Washington, which serves as a symbol of many of the 
places* Bunyan's* pilgrim’ passed through.” He*expects it’ to 
be the Delectable Mountains of high society (109), but it 
is, first of all, a Valley of Humiliation. Vane's wife 
objects to their rooms and demands something more 
obviously a House Beautiful. Providing her with luxuries 
drains his finances until he is reduced to the humiliation 
of overhearing a milkman and a negro discussing publically 
his debts. Vane also becomes mired in the Slough of 
Despond when he senses that he is not rising in the 
political world: "his self-conceit was sapped by debt and 
by the sense of legislative failure" (171). Vane thus 
becomes a victim of Dorman's temptations. Now, as Rubin 
says, he makes "profitable excursions to the Valley of Ease 


126 


where’ the silver mines are accessible. After taking 


money from the Subfluvial promoters, that is, he becomes 
"a model of stolid and immoral content" (183). 
Washington is also a Vanity Fair for Vane. Unlike 
ether peliticiansy “he+demands-only ten= per" Gent» ofveach 
swindle he undertakes to promote, and he thus maintains 
hes vanity? by? preserving “nis perversely” reverseds tite? 
It is needless to say that, in view of this 
conscientious moderation, the lobby itself was 
stricken with a sense of unholy gratitude, and began 
to shout through its organs, ‘Hurrah for Honest John 
Vane!' You may imagine how it delighted and 
strengthened him to find that, no matter what 


villainous trick he played upon the public, he could 
not lose his glorious nickname (187). 
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Finally, Washington seems to Vane to be a Celestial 
City because it provides him with the wealth and fame he 
aesires. In moral terms, however, it is clear that Vane 
has actually travelled in the opposite direction. He is 
definitely and completely a “moral failure"..(197). who: has 
actualilyitakens residence im the City, of Destruction. 
Unlike Christian, who was improved by his pilgrimage, then, 
Vane is made evil. He is transformed into a man who appears, 
when arguing with Dorman; to be like "Satan rebuking, Sin" 


(184). He has not joined himself with Heaven but with 


"the communion of Satan" (196). His ultimate fate is 
suggested by the diabolical Dorman who tells him, "'We are 
tfetends; John, forever; 'ckhy.es | With’ a= peculiaraeccentzon 


“the last word" (212). 

The reversed pilgrimage here is not only a 
"bedevilled" version of the Pilgrim's Progress, it is also 
anclevers presentation;y inf politicalaterms; efi therstages 
of Puritan salvation which Bunyan illustrates in his 
aliLegoryte)iikerthristien,gsVeneris Onepef*thentesectp»Y not 
in ches peliticals but{imethe moralasensei« Hewoelongsafas 
Tanoked earilier,¢cbyebirth!'stosther"rabblesint morals) 

For this reason he is predestined by Dorman to his fate. 
Dorman's invitation for him to come to the nominating 
convention is, thus,. the exact parallel of the Puritan 
stage, of: vocation.) phiter he answerspther cali, aspthe 
elect always do, Vane is prepared for the next stage in 


the Puritan schema of salvation. He is not strengthened 
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Mme-virtue, however; but» befrouled by corruptions “Like the 
Puritan, however, he too undergoes an experience of 
"Justification" which allows him to remove his burden of 
GUaerus = Ln ethis "case, *ieris hires Lantasvre uscrr veat ron 
of his corrupt conduct before the Congressional committee. 
AeEGGreced "Of tGurlt;VVane*rs now) ready+fery’saenceriiecation, " 
the process of strengthening a man in the ways of the 
elect. Whisvecetrs with =hissreelection’ to-CongréessY His 
good name still intact, Vane is now - able to return. to 
political Life and ’to-engage*  in-moré corruptyschemes ’ All 
GE Vane ™s "behaviour results “in an" earthly "elerriicatzoen. " 
In moral terms, however, he does not enter a stage of 
heavenly bliss, as does Christian after crossing the River 
of Death. Instead, as Dorman's speech demonstrates, he 
Has cerned Yana Lon. 

This reversed pattern of Puritan salvation, which 
mdarveates. the*depravity Sor *politireiansy is*reintoreéed by a 
reference to the Faust legend. In his dealings with 
Dorman, "the Mephistopheles of the lobby," Vane proves to 
be a "Simple Faust" (168). His career is thus that of a 
man who decides to "sell his soul for at least what little 
it was worth" (171). De Forest also uses religious terms 
to show that politics has degenerated into something like 
a false religion because it inspires worship of Mammon. 
True +religion ‘and@polrercs, -as*Dorman’points Sut; ware 
incompatible in Washington (133). Vane, then, begins as 


something of a saint but, once he is in Washington, he is 
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bested by goblins (137). Like a saint, he is changed by 
experience, for vVhnercundergoes ,''a,-transfiguration,, though not 
such a one as apostles would desire to honor with 
teabéernaches": Gh7i7)iaftVaenencthat is;-comuits yhimseLé to 
"the Mammonite crew" (183) and his political success 
Uhhustrates jthathathesgoimdentcaliyvor alobbydems wis, ehe 
Girécting «deity tof touphpel bbics" w6i90). 

De Forest's social fable, then, is tightly and 
clever tyistauctured as a kind of political allegory. Vane 
is obviously a conceptual agent, the embodiment of the 
common man who does not possess enough intellectual and 
moral stamina to be a wholesome political force. Dorman 
represents the opportunists waiting to manipulate such 
incompetents by showing them how to turn the legislative 
pnocesseintoyai plundering party. The process,of.moral 
degeneration, presented through the reversed scheme of 
salvataonhboclLcanhyrallustratespthe.need;forppoolitacal 
reforms, -beginningswith a reform of the electorate itself. 
The social,wfabley;,that isy,ydefilates,the, myth ofthe 
self-made man which permits Vane to be elected in the first 
placesn/The discredited Greatheart) notes, that moral,.survival 
in Congresserequires: extraordinary’ quallitaesjand that, "'no 
man otightetosrun for Congresswwhos ise not, a_,Creesus,. or.a 
Cato'" (216). Vane has neither wealth nor wisdom. These 
two. damitations make bam a perfect tool of. the Jobby. 

Byiméeanst Ofehisa presentation, of Vaneeecareer, 


then, De Forest illustrates that the desire of. voters to 
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to have "'plain people . . . become honorables'" (78) is 
misdirected. Vane is so common-—he comes "of low genus" 
(180) --that his breeding and education provide "no sound 
self-respect and lofty sense of honor" (180). Vane 
possesses only "the little, combustible block—house of 
vanity" (181). He succumbs to temptation because he needs 
a "fortress," "that noble pride which renders unassailable 
theseintegrity ofa Washington, tacCalhoun, lameAdamsjmor a 
Sumner" (181). 

De Forest's social fable thus demonstrates an 
aristocratic bias, similar to that of Cooper-«and 
Brackenridge, because it illustrates a belief that an 
excessive democratic zeal has led to a rejection of the 
best men, true "honorables" and gentlemen like Saltonstall. 
Tmpbhe Fconiclusicns ofshrs.isocraly table DPeiwWoereseteven 
questiens the ivalueroficthe tdemocrative: process. = Thus, rn 
talking about the results of the investigation into 
cornuptionss he rsays, 

The rest we mainly know; the whole alien world of 
monarchies, empires, and despotisms knows it; the 
capacity of republicanism for honest government is 
everywhere being judgediby at.. In every civilized 
land on this planet, thoughtful souls are seeking to 
divine, by the light of these and other similar 
dolorous revelations, whether it is possible fora 
democracy -to isavexitselinctrom ithexcorrupting tyranny 
of capital.) « Within our own: borders saddem ispirits 
are asking which is the most alluring spectacle--a 
free America falling into squandering and bribery, or 
a monarchical Prussia ruled by economy and honesty 
(223) 0: 


De Forest did not here actually reject democracy. “He 


included a small note efehopetins his) aitinmation! that )'The 
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vast, industrious,.decent American public, which 
wire-pullers usually regard as having no more intelligence 
OG, Mmoral.principle,;than-one:of the.forces ofsnature; 
showed unmistakably that it possessed much political virtue 
and some political sense". (223). Rubin says that missing 
this affirmation was "the most flagrant error of 
reviewers, "*/ butedtaisiequally possable+ toplayetoos,much 
stress on it. The concern of the public leads to an 
pnvestigation.-)» lhe, public. response. to, ity however, 
supports what Dilworthy asserts in The Gilded Age: 


ithengreat.publiac is.weak-minded; the.greathpublie is 
sentimental; the great public always turns around and 
weeps for an odious murderer, and prays for him, and 
carries flowers to his prison and besieges the 

governor with appeals to his clemency, as soon as the 
papers begin to howl for the man's blood.--In a word, 
BHeegreat) putty—hearted public loves to "gush." . . .' 3 


James F. Light is basically right in seeing this public as 
"the real villain of Honest John Vane"*? feoshited Sts, Vane 
escape without punishment. De Forest, in fact, castigates 
Li, in terms’ similarto:-those,used, by Dilworthy: 


But the public,--the great, soft-—hearted American 
public,-—--that public which has compassion on every 
species of scoundrel,--which tries murderers under 
Jucyerestrictions warranted to save foue-firtns of 
them, --which cannot see one condemned to death without 
pleading with tears for his noxious life,--that 
forgiving, milk-—and-water public was as mild in its 
judgment as the committee. It magnified our 
dishonorable member for not lying, and exalted his 
name for not committing perjury. What a pity, said 
this lamblike public which was so bent on getting 
itself fleeced to the skin,--what a pity that our 
other shepherds could not have used the shears with a 
steadier hand and avoided snipping off their own 
fingers! In contrast to these unlucky and somewhat 
ridiculous bunglers, what a straightforward, workmanlike, 
admirable creature was ‘Honest John Vane! (227-28). 
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De. Fonest. Us .ndictments sat. the .end ,omsthe book are 
fully -justifiied by the, narrative....The social. fabhe.of 
Honest John Vane successfully employs the pattern of a 
Beed on is\Leds -Psi kGinl Mes PeLOoGrese: to. lLlustrate. De ores ties 
belief that, in Bergmann's words, America "was following 
the wrong,.boad, .that it was,walking, the, road not, to 


130 De Forest, therefore, 


Salvatlon bub. alo, pesca Le1on. 
becomes. Evangelist.~in bis .Linal .sentence. He points, out 
the possible doom and tells what America must do to be 
saved: "Nothing in the future is more certain than that, 
Inches nuge “special legislation. machine iors pri berry ws 
AOLAOCOkeieup, oul Congress, will surely andsquickiy become, 
what some sad souls claim that it already is, a den of 
thieves" (232). 

Although the satiric social. fable employs caricatures 
as conceptual agents, Honest John Vane is not, as Jay 
Martin charges, "a bloodless morality play in’ which evil 


n3t De Forest's conceptual agents do not have 


triumphs. 
the cut—and-—dried quality of allegorical embodiments. Their 
signiticance, that is, cannot be separated, totally from 
then yconcrete form. His central characters; sespecially, 
doschave pulses and they are comically alive as) representa-— 
tives of the Jacksonian social scene. 

De Forest provides the transfusions which animate 
his conceptual agents by concise and often comic sketches 


of manners. Simon Sharp, for example, is in-the fable a 


Palee Evangelist? Lome sec Lares LO. Vanes tie. opecial 
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legislation is the great field for what I call Congressional 
usefulness!" (123). De Forest, however, graphically 
presents him as an overly-—polished hypocrite who is slightly 
embarrassed by the necessity of mentioning the nature of 
his immoral schemes to Vane: 

Our member noted with some surprise that his famous 
and puissant visitor had a singularly soft, 
ingratiating, ~obsequious, nay, even sycophantic 
UEberance,, and that his manner was not “only deferential, 
but slightly anxious and nervous and embarrassed, as 
if he were a needy tradesman eager to propitiate a 
difficult customer. Moreover, he ‘was’ unctuously’® and 
little less than stickily profuse in compliments, 
pouring themPLSrth: witha Liberality ?whieh* reminded 
one of oil dripping from a castor-bean press (116-17). 
De Forest then goes on to give numerous examples’ of the 
"lubricating common-places" (117) which mark Sharp as a 
Syecopnentic hypocrite. 

It is*the central characters, John “and his wife, 
however, who have the most vigour. Howells felt that they 
were "presented with the sharpness and depth of delineation 
which one finds in all of Mr. De Forest's best work, -and 


133 There is some exaggeration 


which is. peculiar sto«him. 
here for neither character is as completely developed as, 
to cite two of De Forest's best portraits, Colonel Carter 
Gra vre. Larue. But there is also en ‘equal amount of truth. 
Vane himself has a personality as a corpulent, 
well=intentioned, lout. Since he is the focus of so much 
attention and is built up through an accumulation of small 


EOuUches and dialoque, Lt. aS ratherrditficult. to point “to 
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examples of this personality. In his early career, however, 
he is presented as half pathetic and totally comical in 
his eagerness to display his political acumen. For 
example, he is uncomfortable about being alone with 
Olympia in her parlour because she has previously rejected 
his proposal of marriage, but becomes expansive when the 
Wily Olympia makes a direct appeal to his vanity by 
asking him about his political plans: 

John Vane at once lost his embarrassment and found 
that this was indeed the land of free speech. He had 
a fluent utterance, as we have already indicated, and 
on this occasion he beat his best time on the 
platform. He told all that he knew about national 
politics, and some things which neither he nor any 
other man ever knew (105). 
On another occasion he shows by a simple gesture that he 
has a moral nature as vulgar as his social nature. This 
occurs when he finds himself in financial difficulty and 
mentions to Cavendish that other Congressmen find a 
solution to similar problems through special legislation: 
This last phrase he added with a ready, commonplace 
wink which was habitual with him, and suggestive of 
character. It revealed that, while he disapproved of 
the briberies and corruptions of the lobby, he did not 
ecoil from them with the disgust of a morally refined 
soul, and saw in them as much that was humorous as 
hideous (157). 
After Vane becomes actively corrupt, De Forest notes that 
"the slow, loutish guile which lies at the bottom of so 
many low-bred and seemingly simple natures" (177) surfaces 
and he presents Vane as displaying a coarse cunning when 


he demands the full amount of dividends on his stock from 


Dorman and when he makes his speech of justification before 
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the committee. 

Much of Vane's character is presented through De 
Forest's’ depiction of Vane"™s rather turbulent’ relationship 
with his wife. Vane here seems to be not only a low-—bred 
man bee also something of a hen-pecked husband. He 
desperately struggles to restrain his wife's extravagance, 
but he repeatedly gives in to her until she drives him so 
Earn debt -thakg-only *eorruption "can'save Himie@fin tehis way, 
De Forest gives Vanes corruption “psycholegqtealk andesceial 
peebabrlity Tortrteiils seer as théesprodueuieiwan attenpe 
to hold and to-satisfy the desires of a beautiful, selfish, 
social—climbing wife. 

Dew Pores tVorganizes “his presentavionvoR Olympia 
Smiles Vane and her relationship with her husband to 
complement the pattern of the social fable by making it 
serve as another indication of the way in which the 
common man's desire to be an "honorable" is leading the 
country tovruin?” Vlis presentation; that is, *Pliustraves 
the thesis of "Two Girls," an essay in which he attacked 
the modern woman's materialism: "Yes, the American girl's 
PEROEUSTOR@i sPonTyVatpdart ofthe national profusion: Wits is 
only one of the various ways in which democracy seeks to 
level upward; it is mediocrity striving to be as fine as 
wealth." As Frank Bergmann says, De Forest compares 
Olympia) iwhois like the essays’ “qirlVothtedayy™ wirth her 
noble and resourceful mother. >> Mes. Smilées.is “a relic 


of the time when ladies were not mere dandies"™ (73) and 
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SReowMorks hardestorsuppontehere family. Olympiaiis aeei girl 
of the period,' that fairest and greediest of all vampires" 
(113), and is only concerned with material luxuries. Just 
as the election of Vane indicates a decline from the days 
When ogentlement controlledsiipolit tes; thembehay ours oF 
Olympia indicates a social decline for De Forest compares 
her’ with her mother and finds Mrs. Smiles:to be 
Mindustrvallyeand@moralivs..2.Jneworth Sixmxwotiiier!  6/4)% 

De Forest clearly portrays Olympia as a case of 
Mediocrity Striving sto! be asi finevias) wealth: “errAlthough 
the daughter of Vane's landlady, Olympia has known better 
days and affects an aristocratic air. She rejects Vane's 
first proposal because she finds him "'so common'"™ (71). 
De Forest, however, indicates that although Olympia has 
"an unmistakable air of fashionable breeding and 
boarding-school finish" (68), she is "not a soul of the 
last and most painful finish" (70). She really does not 
have any moral depth and much of her finish is the result 
of the fact that she has been "polished by long-continued 
friction against undergraduate pundits" (70). When Vane 
is elected to Congress, therefore, this "veteran flirt, 
trained to tough coquetry in many a desperate skirmish" 
(68), no longer finds him to be so vulgar. She turns her 
charms on him and gets him to propose again because she 
senses that he can provide an escape for her from the 
mundane world of her mother's boarding house. 


De Forest indicates briefly, but effectively, how 
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Olympia's snobbishness, her refusal to accept the social 
conditions of the common man, pushes Honest John from his. 
shaky perch of virtue. He presents her as a woman unwilling 
to settle for anything less than her wildest, greediest 
dreams. From the beginning she makes the marriage less 
than totally blissful for she expresses her dismay that 
they have to live in dingy rooms where the elaborate 
entertainments she has envisioned are impossible. Habitually, 
she demands better surroundings and exacts luxuries from 
her husband by a cunning combination of tearsyvand 
eonplaints which, direcbly attack .his wanity ..efershusbandis 
comparatively small concessions, however, do not satisfy 
her: "Her desire was that her husband should take the 
political leadership which belonged to him, and, what was 
of course much more important, should give her the 
fashionable eminence which belonged to her" (138). Finding 
her husband lax in the performance of this duty, she tries 
& pathetic. direct. assault. on, the, world of hag soci ety: 
Sourred by her eager, desi re, £or communcswrihs the aiLtira 
genteel, she committed the imprudence of attending 
one senatorial party without an invitation, and was 
treated with such undisguised hauteur by the hostess 
that she went bedridden with mortification for three 
devise l39)i, 
After this, Olympia learns that she can only receive 
social attention, especially that of men, if her husband 
has the:power to conter favours. De Forest” indicates: that 


she as "moved by her havituel reverence for society” to 


meet it on its own terms and to win "its homage by a show 
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of that wealth and power which it demanded" (140). 

De Forest presents Olympia as now intensifying her 
compaign for social status in her typical manner. He 
describes, for example, one instance of "the old, stale 
dfPscussicn Over ehesexpense of ‘sucha route -to glory” 4whieh 
endsewrth one *omr-Olympia s customary displays of pique: 
"Thereupon Olympia cried harrassingly for an hour or more, 
and sulked in silence for a day to two" (140). He shows 
that her frustrated wishes transform her into a termagant 
as she begins "to interest herself disagreeably in her 
husband's Congressional doings, and to rub peppery remarks 
Inco ham"econcerning sis "ebivgat tonto be eloquenuyVabie, 
managing, and, in short, successful" (142). Such repeated 
assaults do little good at first except to make the marriage 
Mente aiig =cOr Johny, acsDe FOrese Ancicates Dy iiicats OL 
Qe Of Mis Many Startling and comic umages: “in these, days, 
Olympia was both sore and prickly with a consciousness of 
her husband's incapacity; she was as uncomfortable and as 
discomforting as a porcupine might be whose quills should 
be sharp at both ends" (145). With each assault, however, 
Ofympia gets 4 nieete more of what she wants. She obtains 
a house and gives parties. She remains heedless of her 
husband's repeated remonstrances that she is plunging him 
into™debt. Soon she acquires the rather scandalous 
"patrician intimacy" (146) of Senator Ironman, ‘an aging 
Lothario who escorts her to many important social events. 
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becomes even more disatisfied with her lot because she is 
envious of the luxuries which the wives of corrupt 
Congressmen have. This signals Vane's moral doom for her 
desire to make the marriage one of convenience, for herself 
if not John, drives her husband right into the diabolical 
arms of the lobbyist, Dorman. 

Dev Forest,’ then, employs Olympiayas! a™type of the 
socilals clamber:wnde: clearly establishes" that® her” selfish 
concern for material aggrandizement forms the heart of her 
relationship with John: 

Her world was very different from her husband's world, 
and she did not much care to have him take an interest 
in-hers, nor didtshe’ want)-atsally to? worry? about his’ 
That the two spheres had any intimate connection she 
could rarely perceive, except when the masculine one 
ceased to radiate gold upon the feminine one (199). 
She is a total failure as a wife because she lacks the 
moral concern and the loving devotion which her mother tells 
her a wife could employ to make John acceptable in any 
Soeral, circle.) Olvyinpla does succeed Vineeteatning sche 
"Social eminence" she feels belongs to her and John does 
succeed, for that reason, in making the marriage run 
smoothly.  Thevcost,* however, 1s enormous, iheir, social 
prestige is merely a gilding over tarnished moral natures. 

De Forest's brief presentation of Olympia; Eully 
deserves Howells's praise: "she is to be added to that line 
of women in the painting of whom Mr. De Forest-—-never weak 


in the presentation of character--would be recognized by 


a more discerning public than ours, as having shown the skill 
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and force of a master." Thewskidady andetogece 'Pyhenevare 
not, only demonstrated by the, fact that he brings» her alive 
eee airsOCladt climber, ibutsalsovyby the: fact Ghatvherorgani zes 
earppresentatwon of hem vulgarity: to, complement shel thesis 
of the social fable. The social ascent and concomitant 
moral decline of the Vanes obviously is a domestic 
esac Gn. .ofpiLieyneyensedy ba lonrimisePregress) Whachgas 
tijustratedy by Honést.dJohns,politicalsecareen:” De Forest's 
portrait).of: Olympiawindicates a, bebief: that’ American social 
molvicseare) ass ‘bedevijieds as American pela tical wadues: 
Hereconducty shows thatthe democrat'isy desires toy become 
thes elite finds: expression anwane apingsof; they superficial 
srgme Of Social status. The) inordinate concern to acquire 
the material advantages of "honorables," he implies, has led 
to a neglect of the moral qualities which must be cultivated 
if America is to be a nation of true ladies and gentlemen 
Of cemocracy. What is needed to save democracy, De Forest 
suggests, is a return to the values of Washington in the 
political world and-a return to the values Om Mcs.-Smiles 
in the domestic world. 

The caustic display of manners is of just sufficient 
Magnitude: to root the, characters in the reaisworld without 
destroying the allegorical pattern of the séclal- table. 

The compatibility ofthe two Gives Honest Johm Vane a unity 
whieh hight calls "far superior to the ishotquniblasts of 


u37 


The Gilded Age. in addmiiom, the novel aGeeweacten, in 


an outstanding comical style for, as Gargano, says, “There is 
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hardly a page in Honest John Vane that does not contain 
quo Gabve: tand) pungent@iphraseswitull ‘of wivacwiyay grim humor, 
and imaginations" >* Hones Mohn Vane asia tthererone Mera 
from being the bloodless morality play Martin calls) it. 
iteivs psinstead, Taiwigorousand! scathing sketch: ofan tage 
of fools and rascals, an age which celebrates mediocrity 
Betatse of tprincipkes and hhereby destnroysval tprinci ples. 
Time has not dimmed the vigour of its pages and recent 
history testifies that De Forest's vision of American 
Pollet cali fe ais rst rie fresh oS Honestuwohnevaner deserves 
wider recognition as what Arthur Gordon Quinn called it, 


"one of the best political novels in [ American] fiction."*? 


HEE 

Playing the Mischier traces the edven tures (on) a 
beautiful, clever, and completely unscrupulous woman, 
Josie Murray, who presses through Congress a claim for 
damages, amounting to one hundred thousands of dollars, 
fer.a Darn, burnt curing the War of dei2" ang lal rsady paid 
for once. Since it deals with a vivacious woman claimant, 
it is inevitably compared with The Gilded Age. A reviewer 
foc Appleton"s first made this comparison 15 2675 and said 
that Playing the Mischie~ "was suggested by 'The Gilded 
Age, and, after reading 1%, we are inclined to share Lhe 
author's conviction that he could use the same materials 
to better advantage Coen they had been put to by Messrs. 
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Twain and Warner." i aiso believe that Playing: the 
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Mgschick is the ysuperior mMiterany productiom, mit te enoet 
my intention, however, to support this claim by means of a 
comparison of the two novels. My interest is in drawing 
aueention Jto Derkorests awork. |) The tGilded Age is already 
well known and has been widely discussed while the fate of 
Playing the Mischief has been summarized by Light: "even 
today the novel has not received the critical praise that 
is its qua. wet My purpose™here, then; “isstomprovide some 
o£ this long—overdue critical praise by demonstrating, 
Purse, Chaee Playing eheeMi Sschich«isfoeqanized adama, social: 
fable and, secondly, that it is successfully presented. as 
a= hovel vor imanhers* byemeans ofva fLullegallerynoet realized 
enaracters: 

As heva@idtinsMiss Ravenel siConvers#opiandpan much 
Om kace Beaumont, De Forést createdwa soctalecabteran 
Playing -theeMischierothrough= thet procedugsseoitthe novelist 
of manners. De Forest's comedy of manners, that is, is 
successfully organized to illustrate a social thesis. 
Prova ngitthe: Mischieie! however, hassmore] uni tyethant eicher 
Of Eheser novel ls7o" Ina Mi sss Ravenel" is' Conversion) wtéorvexample, 
De Forest's elaborate plot required him to illustrate 
Lillie s* biography byameansiro£ sketches ofother characters 
toy'such a’degreevthat Lillie’ was: often not: presents or of 
secondary interest for long periods. int PReyancgy Ghe Mischief, 
in’ ‘contrast)\ De Forests presentsia large gallery ofmpolitical 
and social figures yet he maintains his focus. sharply on 
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Mischief is De Forest's most successful novel and deserves 
CGeatical PraisecanoGajustaasaanwexamplenofqpoili tical 
PeCkwonnbubias elibichmendavivid! portrait o&eagcociety 
Succumbingsto;.decadencevandr vulgarity. 

Thessocials fable of) Playing thesMischier depends 
upon the pattern of Josie Murray's moral, social, and 
pot ti caleeducatzonpat tess carefully organized Lor present 
a conflict between two groups who represent opposing sets 


Gf ed ee eae 


those of the old-school gentlemen and those 
Of theucontemporaryeopeortunists. The novel, then, traces 
Josie's movements back and forth between the two groups. 
BEom Gepresentatives tor ,thepfirst, Josiesicarns. the 
GoaditionalimoralLity)jand integrity, o£ the tmuesgentileman of 
democracy. From those of the second, she learns the 
immoral mechanics of modern politics. She must make a 
choice between them because the two are absolutely 
incompatible.» By tracing Josie's movements between) the 
two camps and by dramatizing her decision to side with the 
eppertunistici politicians, -DesForestrililustraresmhis)belief 
that American democracy has rejected the spiritual values 
of the past and replaced them with an immoral materialism. 
Asvan,conceptuelimagent, Josie is veryesimilar to 
Olympia VanevyaSheisasarcasticallyndescribed asia fragile 
andesensitive childsof,lazy.luxury,,.the«fine.dady.of, this 
century" (161). She is, then, as E. R. Hagemann observes, 


143 


JiheenakionninatherlS7Olsce5n.dosie ms) democracy. She is 


a democracy which lacks high political and moral ideals, 
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however, for she is motivated by the goals of a debased 
dream, a dream Of material accumulation “and display, a 
dreamin’ which the democrat seeks:to ape the~idle aristocrat. 
ohne reveals this’ dream to’ Mrs. Warden, another materialist, 
when she learns that Hollowbread, one of the men she 
charms into helping her press her claim, remains in Congress 
evel cholgn™he™= 1s "wealthy. 

ete Te wererasr ich man, lL’ would never de mae scitenivor 

work. ; 3. I would spend my money; I would have a 

patattal Lesicenee;mi WOuld GLVe dinner scwmancd™ lal eres, 

DP woula take vthe lead in society; 1 would swing between 

New York and Europe' (90). 
Pottowingrthis*declarativon, ’she lovingly -catakoques the 
expensive appointments of New York residences in a scene 
which brilliantly paints the gaudiness of the Gilded Age. 
vosie, in this“way, demonstrates arcomplere satisractioen 
Piemere Outlays = Le~was tne cost pene expenditure ule 
ostentatious extravagance, which made Josie Murray smack 
her lips, so to speak; as~she-discoursed of NewYork 
gGrandetir” (93) %* “dosie, "then, clearly represents ~a 
democracy envious of the trappings of the gentleman but 
negligent of the necessary social duties which, as Cady 
pointed out,” were™=an Essential part “ofVthe tradicional 
gentlemanly configuration. 

Hie tread i tienal (Valves On Bie Generel y 
contr teu atrone are represented by JVoste™s Trelacrves, ene 
Murrays, and” by’ Edgar’ Bradtord and Belle’ Warden? ©The most 
Wmoortancomember Of .this*orouprtsreotonel Murray: Like Dr. 


Ravenel and Colonel Kershaw; he is De Forest's model’ of 
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proprietyarn wmhanhersaandyamorals. As»Bradfordywrites, 
Colonel Murray is "'one of the soundest—headed and 
purest—hearted men alive, the perfect model of an old 
soldier eanheriicer sjandsacgent Lemans 40471). (ite avs’ Va 
venepabhe andentrrelyasene bonfOurxote!) (GO7jpeamomore than 
appearance, for he wages a losing battle to maintain public 
decency / enHexgdemandstamtegrity in allepublicsdealings 
because honesty is the eleventh commandment of a "soldier's 
religion" (275). Such gentlemanly concepts are out-—dated 
because; mashpetrorestysnowed imehonest YJehnsveane, tthemnew 
breed jot politicians; cwhowsupport special sappropriations, 
have a different religion and they follow their own 
Leardinabseleventhywcommandment, .'Thousshaltenotk) be) found 


eure) Ga 


DewWhouest) i therefore, semplovsrGolone), Maruayeato 
express his dissatisfaction with the state of American 
Gemocnacy.ie «Colonel “Murray becomes -sogupsét with, the 
corruption of Jacksonian democrats that he compares 
democracy unfavourably with oligarchy. He sees that the 
Erainingectigentlemen makes@themutitterttongoevernaalmwation 
anou@mpliestihatgnotronlyhantacceptencesoigelacgareny, but 
also the abandonment of the American ideal of the separation 
of Church and State, would result in better government: "'We 
have been helped, John, by our circumstances. We belong 

to honorable professions. I often think that matters 

could not have gone very badly in those old-time societies 
which were ruled by soldiers and priests'" (332). 


The Colonel's most important followers are Edgar 
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Bradford and Belle Warden, both of whom typify ‘the 
possibility of integrity in the modern world. Edgar 
Bradford is a man who has served honourably in the army 
and, like the Colonel, possesses a soldier's disgust for 
ivangd- and cheetang. = Ine spite "or- certain= personal 
limitations, he behaves with absolute integrity in all 
his’ duties as a"Congressman. " In" his “campaign to- restore 
integrity to governhment, by abolishing avenues” of corruption, 
he is very much a modern version of the Colonel, a fact 
eriphasizecda by the vcorrupt Drummond who calts*hinr **a Dre 
of a Don Quixote'" because "'He has impractical ideas--—for 
aman in politics'" (160). Just as Bradford demonstrates 
that a real gentleman can maintain honour in political 
Pate BeltecWarden? illustrates that®a true lady! requires 


HOLe wealth bUESi integrity © eBelle is \a-poorsgirly Sut 


Bradford’ describes* her as(""chivalrous’” (120) “and the 
Colonel: ag! "asnobletgqiri“ whois "anf ortrecr Send =a 
gentleman'" (276). Such masculine terms indicate a certain 


Bt cenesstin Beller as- an individually bue they" eleariy 
suggest: that-this-girl/ “who tries” tot%disceturege™ tre 
elaim—-hunting of Josie and Mrs<" Warden,” is also a’ type 
embodying ideas of gentlemanly honour which a rapacious 
public™would do weld=to* emulate: 

From the beginning, Josie displays more interest 
in learning the mechanics of political jobbery, by means 
of which she can achieve wealth and higher social status, 


than the lessons of responsible citizenship which the 
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members of the old order can teach her. She therefore 
associates herself with men who have none of the ideals 
Gh7ehesColonel ory Bradford:..¢iIn»the-novel\s wenyehinst 
scene, for instance, she begins her education by 
deliberately flirting with Congressman Hollowbread in 
onder -to vinteréest him in her fraudulent «claim. saShesasucceeds 
toethe, extent «that herprovides her: whith, somecunderstanding 
of the Leqislataverpmocess candtthis tleadsthnemero seekethe 
ard of men vmoresackively icorrupt: ~Thus, osheryenbistssthe 
ai@d of Sykes Drummond who typifies the; brazen corruption 
Crmlack sonvamepo lit rorans. | -Shesalso seeks goumeGencral 
Bangs, a Pea ee politician who represents a decline 
from the old-order officer like the Colonel and Bradford, 
not only toecause rhé aisda cheat and Jan hypocriteptbutealso 
because he uses his fabricated reputation as a military 
man to serve selfish ends rather than to aid the public. 
Bigally,ashe «hires Jacob.Pike;ca prepresentative sof the 
Lobby.~ewho specializes in making pthesleqislati ve ‘machinery 
serve as a pump from the Treasury to the pockets of his 
clients. Similarly, she also associates with women-—like 
the elderly claimant, Mrs. Warden, and the beneficiaries 
of corruption, -Senator ;Ironman's wife and )Mrss.John 
Vane——who,- unlike «the true lady, Belle, are motivated 
entirely by a lust for ‘social display. 

Josie's respect for wealth, then, makes her immune 
£0 the: bessonsiiof ethe cldrorder.) She aporecuatechnhe 


status the honourable reputation of the Murrays can give her, 
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but she understands that even greater status, as well as 
a freedom to indulge in wanton display, can come from 
joining forces with the political jobbers. She therefore 
deceives the Murrays, with whom she lives. She takes 
advantage of the protection ‘of their reputation and, after 
each of their lessons in responsible conduct, goes out 
and engages in her corrupt machinations. Their discovery 
of her hypocrisy leads to overt conflict between the two 
Guoups ..sThe representatives of the old order desperately 
Way eLosstep Josievandyner corrupt friends; but. they tare 
bested because the corruption is too wide-spread and too 
commonly accepted. 
By means of Josie's biography, then, De Forest 

Llintstrates: two related points.  Finst, he adllustrates 
the tmeed for vcomrecting a particular social abuse.» “The 
success of Josie's schemes clearly shows, as Bradford says, 
that, "“'As long as men have the power to rob the public 
treasury, they can be coaxed or bribed to rob it'" (409). 
This is the same point illustrated by Honest John Vane's 
Caneer. win eiact, Bradford is speech pointing eubethe 
dangers facing America, which is made before a deliberately 
inattentive Congress, is reminiscent of the concluding 
paragraphs of Honest John Vane: 

'Congressional legislation will soon be a synonym for 

CoLrupeson, nou only throughout this councey, dat 

throughout the world. If we do not wish to see 

republican institutions discredited; if we do not wish 

to see their spread arrested, and perhaps»sturned to 


eollapse; ti we do not wish to see the industrial 
prosperity of our native land impeded and stumbled, we 
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MUStyeproceed aGsonce to combat this extravagent, unjust, 
and dishonest wastefulness; we must check it, we must 
extirpate it, we must render it impossible’ (409). 
Secondly, De Forest's focus on Josie places the blame much 
more ptrenuously onathe public than did his focus on Vanes 
political career. As the representative of the democracy 
of the 1870's, Josie manifests an infectious materialism. 
Sie Shan .exalole, OL Mmea1OCrity SEriVing tO fobevas seinc 
es wealth.” She is a “mediocrity” not because she: lacks 
talent--—she has an abundance of it-—-but because her 
materialism is a disease which sickens and kills the moral 
reason which is necessary if wealth is not to. prove itself 
eas Oulce, OL AnOralvevia. 
Josie: S steoryois,, tnus, like wonn B/ane. co, yone. Of 
a social ascent and concomitant moral decline. She is, 
fieracw, Very similar to him as -anvyagent: inv the soeral 
fable. Josie's idea of morality is no deeper than Vane's. 


45 The structure 


Vane has only "simian instincts of good." 
Of Playing the Mischier successfully iliustrates,;, through 
hes peesenvarion of the havoc Josie creates, that she is 
MsAncdiy iconwcol led voy that: Love Of peri), -andstnar 
monkey-like desire to be a danger and a mischief to others 
Which we have expressed by saying that she was 'possessed'" 
(192) .46 Two things are striking about this declaration 
and suggest its connection to the social fable in Honest 
Jonnevane.) Uhesfirch  ertne suggestion that gcsie is, like 
Vane, an evolutionary throwback in moral terms. Both 


Bradrord and Colonel Murray note that Josie is! not 
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malignant, just instinctively selfish. Bradford uses the 
monkey analogy: 

'A monkey who sees another monkey about to seize a 

cocoa-—nut might push him off the branch and break 

his neck, without hard feeling as well as without 

COMpUNnCEION, andychinking of nothing. bub the 

CGCOe-nUe er liek,  elaker it, is justmoste Murray 

(Ai) 
im solte of her ibetter social circunstances, nen, Wosie 
appears morally to be just as much of a “low genus" as 
Honest John. De Forest seems to suggest in Playing the 
Mischief that Josie, who is the public, needs control so 
that, if she cannot be made to evolve into a morally 
responsible adult, she can, at least, be trained to behave 
Mose =nOonourao ly wand lesssdesltbuctively. 

The second thing which connects this fable to 

Piao enonesctatoul Vale omulle USC “Ol GuNeroGeEiio=s MlschiLen 
and "possessed." Mischief is a colloquial euphemism for 
Vdeval.' “De Forest is, by employing this term, suggesting 
that the hand of Satan is behind corruption, in much the 
same way that he did in Honest John Vane and his shorter 
fables. Possession in this fable is much more metaphorical 
than in the other ones. The evil spirit in this novel is 
not an actual Satan but a greedy materialism that possesses 
Josie.*/’ Her possession is so complete that she is 
transformed, and De Forest repeatedly describes her as a 
witch. She is, for example, called a “little witch" (128) 
and an “even-tempered little witch" (236). She is also 


described as displaying "the witchery of wantoning 
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womanhood" (284) and as having "“witchery" (151) in her eyes. 
Her effect on others, however, is the same as that Satan 
has. Congressman Hollowbread, in particular, is 
"bewitched" (146) by Josie. In her presence it seems to 
him "as if there were no distinction between right and 
wrong, between honor and disgrace" (272). He is so 
infatuated by her that De Forest says that, "With Mrs. 
Marravye Saris nyhis, mene awould. have quitted\Paradice, and 
eloped to the infernal regions" (290). 

Josie is as heartless with everyone as she is 
with» Hollowbread and she is condemned in, the;-social fable 
because of the destructive consequences of her single-minded 
dedi cation to Matertalsprosperity. She. manwoubates 
members from both camps and casts them off when she no 
longersneeds them. The) novel is, as I have jsaid, carefully 
structured. It shows that she is what Colonel Murray calls 
heawwtoansuncarpation-of misapplied mabiauty! (332). 
Aithough she could have accomplished much of,worth, her 
iackwOoty princess reduces, hem to merely “asqreedy, 
ornament of society" (183). Through this devilish example 
Off aay peo tthew' girl ofsthe periods then, @pesrorest 
condemns an age which has abandoned its commitment to moral 
standards, and to the principle of industry,. which, he 
celebrated in Miss Ravenel's Conversion, and instead taken 
up the black art of Jacksonian manipulation. 
Theil ustiati on, wal believe, eis). satieiy ing 


throughout, even -iniothe Vast scene in which, Josie, now 
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wealthy because’ of the¥successtul’ prosecution, o£f her ‘claim, 
enters the house of Allchin who has assembled a group which 
Plans =comrobpsnensoL all her ili-—gotten lucre.)/ )James EF. 
Light; dr "errPurcizingsbdmundywWiltson Ys content ronw that this 
final scene is a sign of De Forest's dramatic weakness, 
says that De Forest was wise in not dramatizing Josie's 


ultimate Ae Bei cies (eit oe 


He goes on, however, to say that 
De Forest "would have been even wiser to have ignored the 
moral convictions of his Victorian audience entirely and 
to have allowed Josephine, without the shadow of poetic 
justice hanging over her, to exult in her spoils."*9 Light 
has here, I believe, also made a mistake because he has 

not realized the Pier way this ending contributes to De 
Forest "s “social criticism. Uosie"sS implied defeat is 
retributive justice only in a very narrow way. Certainly, 
as the central figure in the biography of an immoral 
individual, Josie will suffer retribution. De Forest, 
however, makes it abundantly clear that this is not in any 
Sensera “triumph of “justice and morality this ending ers 
more “properly regarded as "De Forest's final illustration 

of evil rm his social rable: It Marks, in this ’sense; a 
return to his condemnation of greedy capitalists in Honest 
Uohnevane. Me ihevitnabescene Vs someching of sa beast: stable 
in ttself. Josie appears as “a goose worth picking" and 
AlVchin “as an “eld hyena’ (445) ready tov tear “oft ‘her 
Treasury—-cacted flesh.” Ihis conclusion to the scecial fable 


makes Playing the Misehver an™= indictment, not™onby ofa 
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greedy and misguided public, but of the capitalists who 
Denepiceextravagant ly, Lrom: public corruptions Giomakes 
Playing the Mischief an indictment of an entire society. 

What makes Playing the Mischief satisfying is that 
the social fable which makes this indictment is not 
obtrusive and cumbrously didactic. De Forest's talents as 
a novelist of manners, which are nowhere better displayed, 
prevent this.) As “Gight testifies, the novel is "composed 
imyscenes-which fully and dramatically explore national 
morals and manners. ">> Rubin Simiplaplyspradsescss Loyang 
chee peCchiom sbecalsemi th is istaged™. «40. Minka beastwnvatly 


1 In these scenes 


scenes placed in dimensional settings." 
the .conceptual agent is subordinated to the character. De 
Forest creates a gallery of full-length portraits, among 
Warenpfane Cheesmosty Vivid and memorablesheseven produced. 
irwgind BeRe PMicchiet vetfrectively 1 WsGrates. De) Forestus 
ideas, but De Forest's skill in painting character makes 
it seem not a thesis novel but a dynamic panorama of a 
sochety imiwhichea tide of vulgarity in manners and morals 
is overwhelming the last vestiges of gentlemanly decency. 
One of the weaknesses in most of De Forest's novels 
2senisetailuresto bring alive the representatives of virtue. 
mae leaving the: Mischier such characters aregnotebriliiantiy 
poBteayed, AouENDe Forest digemake palns_topgqive at least 
some of them a complexity or colour which prevents them 
from being pale embodiments of concepts. The Reverend John 


Munray, fLomeexample; operates. as a voice o£) the, old erder 
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invhis lectures to Josie and his advocacy of moral standards. 
Beskorests*depiction of Hismanners)) Nowevery brings him 
alive as an old-fashioned and fundamentalist preacher 
whose dedication to his older and ailing wife has caused 
hamitesequander ‘hile imtelléctual voittes tuethapi cual, 
engages in heated debates with his brother over the theory 
of evolution “and the reality of “the devil. DeéevForest 
dramatizes him as a man who pampers his wife to such an 
extent» that hesviclates "his ‘own rules of propriety and 
becomes a bit of an hypocrite. He shows, that is, that 
Reverend Murray becomes addicted to the gossip he condemns 
because he reads with relish, and later conceals from 
Josie, a copy of “the Newsmonger each morning” De Forest's 
presentation of Reverend Murray as something of an 
eccentric makes him a comic butt. It does not, however, 
megate this “functiontin the social -hable. oe Devrorestralso 
dramatizes the fact that Reverend Murray does have a stern 
moral sense and a dedication to the concept of honour which 
is admirable. Reverend Murray displays "the delicate good 
sense of a gentleman" (327) in everything but his debates 
and his treatment of his wife. After his wife's collapse, 
thenreLlore; “heono Longer seéns sa comic -eccenerier AG ithe 
end, he Wis a qrief-stricken ‘and nearly “insane’man who, like 
Josie, Ls®a-drapniess' in¢garnattwon cf “nsappived abinityie 

Dé Forest brings Colonel Murray “alive as everything 
his brother is not. He is a totally rational and energetic 


man who displays by means of his intellectual enthusiasms 
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Lhe tact) thatvhevisyupitoymy.evyes: in newsddeaseal lethe 
wWhile'" (104). In spite of his stern military code of 
honour, he has tact in dealing with others and, although 
he has "an air of self-possession which was nothing less 
than patrician," he has "little ways of putting himself at 
ease which were unceremonious as old slippers" (97). 
Colonel Murray possesses no vices, but he is not a wooden 
Puppet’ whe FPonestkdoesi noteoreallyndevote enoughyattention 
to him, but what he does give makes the Colonel an 
admirable, charming, and plausible individual. 

As is the case in almost all of De Forest's work, 
thet mostepoerly portrayed characters intthesnovel, arei the 
lovers, Edgar Bradford and Belle Warden. Generally, De 
Forest was unable to make his lovers conceptual agents and 
human beings, I suspect, because he desired a wide audience 
and tried to provide a love interest which would appeal to 
ic. Wethnuss thiseloversstypical lyycontormicosthel conventions 
of popularl literature rather thanthisuobservations of actual 
society. Although he often avoided the rhetorical excesses 
of hacks in describing these lovers, he did not often 
succeed in making them seem like anything more than 
transparent idealizations whose passions have nothing to do 
with the blood euiehioae ae: flowing in their veins. 

De Forest did try to make Bradford something other 
than a "monster of -virtue." He presents him as\a man who 
is “especially proud»of his character«sfor honor, and very 


touchy: to»any imputation upon’ it" (123). He tries to give 
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220 
him complexity by suggesting that this respect for honour 
stam vine l lect val *qwakityrofkten in sconfimiectywithean 
emotional and passionate nature: "he had rarely shown 
himself admirable in his treatment of women; his honor had 
Mainly vbecn for tmen Yand!) manly “affairs” §(250)"" “One %sign 
of this is given by the momentary attraction he feels for 
Josie, but for the most part he is sketched in a dull and 
cursory way. Neither his conceit nor his passion are 
well exhibited by means of anything approaching a full 
portrait of his manners. 

Even more anemic ‘and disappointing, however, is 
Belve Warden. "iSheMi1s oeneral ly “cotdMand “stern lywipatrveran 
and De Forest suggests that her somewhat masculine 
Character meeds tthe ‘sweetening he ‘clainisshe wit begive to 
Breactore “Stspiritw tShei is stall now very ineeresting, 
however, because her individuality is completely subordinated 
to her status as a conceptual agent. She simply possesses 
WOupersOnaaLuy rand ino, lites {she Vise] ust tanwopyjecutor 
econmentary, but "she needed sto be presented au) Length *in 
One or two memorable scenes. 

While most of the virtuous characters are 
Grsappointing. to’ somevex tent,” the cornupt. "characters “are 
vital creations. Not only are they generally more 
interesting, but they are also more extensively portrayed. 

James Light says that "The comic masterpiece of 
De Forest's novels may well be Congressman G. W. 
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because De Forest manages to make Hollowbread absurd as an 
eccentric, ( yet) he never destroysehis*humaniayie® Bollewbread 
is’ characterized*by his "ruling passion" (361), his desire 
fori flartationswi He is a man of some ability, alkthough he 
is lazy, and a man with a conscience, "and rather a tender 
one, too, as men inside of politics then averaged" (63). 
Hegis, however ,c absurdly committedttolappearing#young so 
Enetrphevcan satisFyehistpessionséor womenst De Forestras 
somewhat extreme when he implies that Hollowbread's 
Clothingnawhich= is "“f€urnished with pads, straps, and 
springs's (188) 56 could: almost) walkeof) itssown accord:) “On 
obnermoccasions) oweverp ihe: present sa agtrulyy comic) portrait 
of a man who knows he is a fool but cannot check himself. 
Hollowbread comes alive in several scenes which are 
masterpieces. One such is the scene which occurs after 
Hollowbread's affections are "embezzled" (44) by Josie and 
hes takesovher homernaneascab in the pouring rain. The drenched 
Hollowbread loses all his dignity as he searches for her 
house in the dark. He is shown to be annoyed by Josie and 
to recognize the spectacle he has made of himself. Never- 
theless, ondlatersoccasions,,( hepcannoty resist her’ charm. 
ineenother)ofy Dea forest: sa vivadescenesyi the Presidential 
reception, he is shown moving through the crowd after Josie, 
"14ke) ac porpoises amongysurges!<i(1d1),.4eAtethe endsof the 
reception, Josie coaxes him to catch her when she makes 
herlexa te byt jumpingefiroma window.hefoolishty: trynng: to 
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sscclcrhancevolvanpolacemanrand issknockedallilatwasta 
Flounder" (143)..° He is forced to make his cold way home 
aetenwards; maloney, landwingaWcoat| whichitsimany Sizesrtoo 
analim@tor hisebulks 

The portrait is a study in disintegration because 
Hollowbread loses his sense of propriety. Unable to 
resist Josie's calculated charms, Hollowbread becomes 
absurd when he expresses adolescent delight in a slipper 
Josie gives him to carry next to his heart. The once-proud 
Cengnessman|isti&ken reducedetosa puppet dancingradsayJosie 
pulls thelstrings), for»even against his best&judgment he 
Ppensoumsseheriwil larnthetportraitehas acertain tamount) of 
pachos ; ftoo;ofon | after «eJosie"gains *hersappropriation she 
cancels their engagement and drives him insane with griet. 
PhisepectGabtnchusmstands#out asta conmvimeimngmeomverstudy 
of a man of intelligence defeated by his own lack of 
control over! his passions. 

Sykes Drummond, Hollowbread's rival for Josie's 
hand, isTamother -impressive eréationearine ierftimionersense, 
a type ofwthe Jacksonian demagogue.::'De Forest says heis 
Leuchsaan “undirsgquisedspblatant , bragging tscotndrel Pethat Nit 
must icertainly -have been @ wicked districty,»or else a 
distnret inhabitedemainly bycidiots, whieh febected sthis 
diabod he tyoungsten™” (194)-. n-AlLthoughatan imozemmntelligent 
than John Vane, he is likewise of "low genus" for De Forest 
insists that Drummond, "no matter how he might strive to 


polish his manners, would always be, in emergencies, and 
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anetorgetful | moments,scoarse) sinsolenty,eand’ masterful" (386) . 
Drummond is not simply a type, however, for there is a power, 
corresponding to his own raw, animal power, in De Forest's 
portrayal awhichsvivadhy individualizes«hims| #Atsallbdtimes, 
he vseenstthegiron thandowithoutnanysqlove abeall' aqe712e)i. 
He has an idiosyncratic and boorish laugh, something like 
a donkey's bray, and insolently gloats over the defeat of 
Wuserivalsnovhepispeinmihact, aknsolentiand tcGarsemintalb his 
dealings, Because he has no sensitivity, hechas the bad 
tasterto ‘tell Josiesthatdsherhasrkiltbed Mos. WMurnay uby 
pressing her claim. He displays another of his 
"characteristic turns of coarseness" (439) by teasing Josie 
about jilting Hollowbread. Nevertheless; «Josie;ewho 
prefers gentlemen and knows that Drummond is not one, also 
fande ssomething «impressive iin himie This eisehbis qovert 
sexual appeal which he uses to attract and toy with Nancy 
Appleyard. He has such animal force that-he almost bullies 
Josie into accepting his marriage proposal. 

The most impressive and masterful portrait in the 
novel, however, is that of Josie Murray. She is a woman of 
amazing contradictions which»are suggested by oDe Forest's 
taicial edéseriptirors of iner? iwDesForest rsaysmuneur “her 
manners, »while proper and lady-like, were facile, gracious, 
miciwannang, au one mrghtanotteven saysallumingsr oat i! 
bhateshenissbrightwand centertaining, ahdethat«"she was 
Gifted with afcoquettishness (whichegavevherstasprompt hold 


upon the attention of gentlemen" (43). She thus appears 
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simultaneously to possess a lady's sense of decorum and 
une tabiTreye to iconduct™a trai lway “flirtation. vinis, thowever, 
is merely the surface of her contradictory character. 
Josie is a class—conscious woman who understands and 
appreciates patrician social manners, but she is devoid 
of the moral understanding which is an essential trait of 
the true lady. She has’ as De Forest says, "a sensibility 
Which was not so much moral as artistic" (191) and this 
allows her to appreciate good people and find the evil 
horrid “WG 92)", "She admires Bradférd’ fort hrs “scruples, 
for instance, and finds Drummond somewhat distasteful 
because he is not a gentleman, and the lobbyist, Jacob 
Pike, revolting because he is even more’ common and vulgar. 
AYVthough she "can “do nice “things ‘instinctively, her major 
Goncern ‘Vs“her "selfish desire yor be savrrch"social tte.) Fo 
this end she uses her winning manners to try to embezzle 
Services from all whovand’ at tracted@to herve During alii 
thins *her onivy-yconmpunction is her fean that; what ‘she si ssdoing 
may seem to be "low" in a social, not moral sense (123). 

Josie is amazingly wily and De Forest presents 
her dnt puleations Gna ‘series of brilliant Set pieces. 
There “fe"the initial*tlbirtation on *chée'eailway car and in 
the ‘cab with Hollowbread where Josie attracts the 
Congressman “and at *theiisame: time, intebbigemely begins: her 
education in the ways of Washington. There is the 
description of her meeting with three Congressmen’ in one 


afternoon, each of whom she teases with her coquetry and 
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Peomeses ctoOvallowreotworkPior her. These as — interview 
with General Bangs whom she perceptively realizes wants to 
be bowed to rather than flirted with. There are the scenes 
with Hollowbread, first when she agrees to a secret 
engagement and then when she breaks the now-public 
engagement, and that with Drummond when she accepts him 
although already engaged to Hollowbread. There are the 
scenes with Pike in which she haggles with him and then 
refuses. to pay forvhis services because she is ajlady. In 
these scenes and more, Josie uses her charm to cajole 
People wintoy performing deeds. sher will) never thank them,for. 

Faced with her heartless immorality, one reviewer 
(possibly Henry James) >? recoiled in horror and said that 
hesdidenote feels thes "slightest; interest "sinsvesieel' forthe 
simple reason that she is a lying, thievish, and totally 
heartless little jade, without the faintest vestige of a 
moral Be cacao This is a sound moral judgment because 
Josie ast everything the: rneviewenusaeyswshes ls.e/ilt is less 
accurate as an aesthetic judgment for it does no justice 
to the force of Josie's personality. De Forest is more 
accurate when he says that "It was impossible to despise 
her, except from a delicately fastidious point of 
view..." (236). De Forest paints her manners with such 
skikil, indicates her joie de vivre so powerfully, as in’ the 
presidential reception episode, that it is impossible not 
to be as nearly bewitched by her as are the unscrupulous 


Congressmen she employs. Josie Murray is not only De 
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Forest's best character creation, but one of the most 
memorable characters in nineteenth-century American 
literature. 
Much of De Forest's achievement in Playing the 

Mischie— is due to his dramatic presentation of Josie as 
a woman of fine manners and negligible morals, but the 
novel has other virtues which make it successful as a 
comedy of manners: There are the characters who fill in 
the social background, many of whom are vivid and 
unforgettable although they play minor roles. Squire 
Nancy Appleyard, the Bloomer, for instance, is an example 
of a comic eccentric. De Forest scathingly satirizes her 
as a "caricature of her sex" (127) because her masculine 
costume violates his conservative sense of propriety and 
decorum: 

Lt wassimpossi ble not: to note, ~with, a, sort of 

discontented surprise, the slope of the shoulders, the 


Noulowness .oOfethe back; othe breadth of ke hips, che 
fullness of the haunches, and the pulpy plumpness of 


the thighs, To an eye, unaccustomed tO plain exhibition 
Om Such Dhenomena the eriect: was Grotesque, a Trttic 
Indecorous, and very nearly wevyol ing. edt was <a 


coarse and unpleasing removal of the mysteries with 
which, our race has loved to drape the fonms of 
womanhood (127). 
While it is now difficult to sympathize with such an 
attitude, much of the comedy involving Squire Nancy still 
works. The scene in which she tries to whip and then to 
shoot Drummond and the scene in which she ludicrously 


offers Josie a pellet of poisoned bread are both effective 


in showing that her eccentric, manners are superticiali and 
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that she is beneath her masculine suit a silly and 
sentimental woman. 

De Forest's background characters represent every 
region and help provide his novel with the national breadth 


n95 FOUL IGE 


he called for in "The Great American Novel. 
these, Jacob Pike, General Bangs, Pickens Rigdon, and 
Jeremiah Drinkwater, are outstanding enough to warrant 

some comment. 

Because his voice is "marked by some broad 
provincialism as vague as the illimitable West" (372), 
Jacob Pike, the lobbyist and former Kansas Congressman, 
can be seen as a type of the uncouth Westerner. He is 
Vividly ard =comically alive and Nis two interviews with 
Josie are remarkable set pieces which contrast two 
different kinds of unscrupulous people. On the one hand, 
there is Josie who maintains her lady-like pose and 
swindles the professional briber by refusing to pay him. 
On the other hand, there is Pike who is coarsely and 
COVLOUSTyY COrrupe but "dOee Not have the intelligence co 
cope with Josie. These scenes humorously demonstrate 
wosie's vulgarity because’ they reveal that she differs most 
Signiticantiy Eronm’ Pike in her” manners, NOt ner morals. 

The former Union General, Bangs, stands apart from 
most men because of his habitual lying: "All his life he 
had’ ved; even in the army, that school of honor for most 
mere he had Wied" (226): “Bangs has’ built his polrercal 


Saree t ore tictttious Civr. War’ victories. “Through his 
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portralerot ‘ihis: hypocrite, ibe- Forest showsethatepoll tics, 
and the facade of patriotism which goes withsi2, is indeed 
the most successful refuge for an outright scoundrel. 

Rigdon and Drinkwater do not appear much in the 
novel, but both do participate in notable scenes. Senator 
Rigdon, the heavy—drinking Southern mountaineer with the 
"high-toned" air, comes comically alive in a scene at an 
inn during which he, in a drunken stupor, frightens the 
uBemulous! Holilowbreade< He) thus’ exemplifies the: traits? De 
Forest assigned to the type in Kate Beaumont. Jeremiah 
DrinkWatem, ‘antenergqet ic hinety—yvear old, @ssverPoresti's 
Vivid presentation Ofstthe: convent tonal lyr shrewd" Yankee. 

He asvwilling to sign any document, but’ first he bargains 
forma teppropriave: priicels His® lackVoL prineiplesyrefiects 
hes moral® void*.off the) period-and: DewForést) adds*a finishing 
touch tho! his. criticism by, thaving® Josie’ declare to Drinkwater, 
‘(Giveuimreutt: teuoego vorcongoress” ay S03 )t 

De Forest's dramatic presentation of characters, 
both mayer ahdsninor) reinforces the’ social fable by making 
palpable: the vulgarity and! mater ali sm" ti-capeirei Zest ethe 
social fable and the novel of manners here blend and blend 
wells “The concepts: are fused tosthepersonaliaties of the 
characters who embody them and the didactic content is 
inseparable from the social drama which illustrates it. 
Sutht whi tywpecoherences Vand torte: make*Plaving Lhet Mischief 
aimastenfuls portraitjyand ahalysis“of "an era’ Playing the 


Mischief aeenotyMohen;.« just ae good*politieal novel .. te is 
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an achievement of major proportions, a social novel worthy 


Of comparison with the best work of Howells. 


IV 

Ilt.is»9in Playing.the Mischief that. De Forest reached 
the peak of his achievement. Although it was his 
best-selling book, with a sale of over six thousand 
copies, >° De Forest may have been discouraged for he did 
not again attempt anything nearly as ambitious. If he had 
done so, he might have achieved indisputable greatness. 

De Forest did not achieve this greatness. I, too, 
feel with Howells that "I cannot read many pages of his 
without wishing he had done this or that differently.">/ 
Nevertheless, when I read them I find in them signs of 
what made Howells call De Forest "one of the masters of 


American fieuion. co 


In¢his best work, Miss: Ravenells 
Conversion, Honest John Vane, Playing the Mischief, and 

the more seriously flawed Kate Beaumont, De Forest tried to 
teach and to entertain. By means of the procedures of the 
novelist of manners he gave life to the ideas he wished to 
convey, and by means of the social fable he gave satisfying 
EGrm, CONS portralts Of American “society. \1t he failed, 
Wltcimately, to prove himself a complete master of fiction, 
he did, at least, produce four works which merit inclusion 
in the canon of nineteenth-century American literature. 


But this merit has gone largely unrecognized and De Forest 


is relatively unknown. It is a sad thought that, thirty-five 
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years ago, Edward Wagenknecht made an observation which 
Still renainsgeerue of Dep Porest: “Hisl workings wellibe 
tagged Exhibit A in the museum of American literature to 
refute the comfortable claim that all good books somehow 


find the readers they deserve automatically.">? 
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